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DISDAIN. 


By Justin McCartay. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘*DEMETRIUS LOVES YOUR FAIR—OH, 
HAPPY FAIR !” 


T was perhaps an unfortunate thing 
for Christmas Pembroke that he 
should have passed all the earlier part 
of his youth in such isolation from the 
influences which surround a young 
man’s growing years in ordinary life. 
An Englishman of his age might in- 
deed have had no grand passion be- 
fore, but he would almost certainly 
have had some little anticipatory pas- 
sion, some affair of pickets and out- 
posts suggesting an idea of the greater 
ordeal to come. At twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age most men 
have glided through many emotions 
which at first seemed to be genuine 
love, but were not. They have looked 
into the eyes of girls and fancied for 
the hour they saw all heaven there; 
they have touched tremulous hands, 
and whispered meaningless words, in- 
tended to express ineffable meaning; 
they have thought themselves happy, 
they have thought themselves wretch- 
ed; they have awaked to find them- 
selves neither wretched nor happy ; they 
have come to look back on these past 
emotions and their passing heroines 
with as mild and mellowed a regret as 
Francois Villon bestows on Bertha 
with the large foot, and the good Je- 
hanne, whom the English burned, and 


Heloise, and the snows of other win- 
ters. They have thus become acclima- 
tized to emotion, and when the grand 
passion comes (we are now thinking 
only of young men pure and strong 
enough to have a grand passion), they 
can rough through it with less of a 
strain upon their hearts and nature. 
But to Christmas Pembroke it was all 
new, and it tried him terribly. It was 
as if he had never seen a woman, or 
known of woman’s existence, until he 
came under the influence of Marie 
Challoner. So the passion which he 
felt for her seemed as if it must tear 
his unprepared heart asunder. 

A discontented person has left it on 
record as his complaint against the 
ways of Providence, that he could al- 
ways get on very well until he allow- 
ed himself to be persuaded that he 
ought to do something for the benefit 
of his health, and then all went wrong. 
Does it not sometimes seem as if things 
were going very well with us, until we 
took it into our heads that a sublime 
moral duty bade us to follow some un- 
welcome course, and then forthwith 
we disturbed and distracted every- 
body? Marie Challoner had been 
urged by natural kindness, by sense 
of right, and by an unexpressed idea 
that there was something in her own 
heart requiring to be kept down and 
disciplined, and punished—she had 
been urged by all these impulses to 
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show herself especially friendly to 
Christmas since she had heard her 
father’s account of him. When they 
met after that day in the library, she 
always smiled on him so sweetly, and 
gave him her hand so kindly, and put 
herself in his way to talk with him so 
winningly, that the poor lad’s head 
and heart were all aflame. There were 
times when he felt as if he must take 
her in his arms and kiss her. There 
were moments—ecstatic and agonizing 
—when he thought that if he had done 
so she would not have been very much 
displeased. He used to lie awake of 
nights and think over her words, her 
looks, at this moment or that, and ask 
himself was it not possible that he had 
long mistaken her, and that she was 
inclined to love him? If Marie Chal- 
loner had been the most heartless co- 
quette, she could not have perplexed 
and tormented our hero more thor- 
oughly than she did with her generous 
resolve to be his friend, and to do him 
kindness. For in her heart, all the 
while, Dear Lady Disdain envied this 
pair of young lovers—as she believed 
them to be—their romantic and unsel- 
fish iove; and looked forward each 
day more and more, with vague and 
gray presentiment, to a brilliant mar- 
riage, in which she would have to per- 
suade herself, as well as she could, 
that she was gratifying her own ambi 
tion along with that of other people. 

One thing Marie had made up her 
mind to—that she would see, speak to, 
and be very friendly with Miss Sybil 
Jansen, She told her resolve to her fa- 
ther, and he agreed, not over delighted 
at the prospect, to take her to one of 
Mrs. Seagraves’s Sunday-afternoon re- 
ceptions in the hope that she might 
there meet Miss Jansen. The day 
came, and Sir John had to go. 

“Tl leave a message for Vidal, 
Marie,” he said, ‘‘to follow us to Mrs. 
Seagraves’s, if he should call while we 
are out—he sometimes goes there, I 
believe. He is amused by that sort 
of thing.” The affinity between Sir 


John and Vidal was only on their busi- 
hess sides, 


To Sir John all amuse- 
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ment was weary work, and he could 
not understand why anybody should 
impose more of it on himself than was 
made compulsory by the laws of so- 
ciety. 

‘* Now this is kind of you, you dear 
darlings, both!” Mrs. Seagraves ex- 
claimed with fervor, as they entered 
her drawing-room, and she swirled to- 
ward them in her trailing tawny-green 
silk, with pale yellow flowers worked 
into it. ‘* Yes, I call you dear dar- 
lings, both of you—Sir John as well— 
for coming to see me. And Sir John 
so busy too—with finance and com- 
panies! I do so wish I understood 
finance. It must be so nice. But ex- 
acting, isn’t it? oh yes, very, very ex- 
acting. That makes it so kind of Sir 
John, Marie, dear, to break away from 
all his occupations and come here with 
you.” 

‘*But we don’t look after our fin- 
ance and our companies on the Sun- 
day, Mrs. Seagraves,” Sir John gently 


interposed. 
‘““No! Is that so? How very good 
of you! I never thought you cared 


for any of those things in the city, and 
business, and all that. Only women, I 
thought, kept up those usages. But 
I am so glad to know: one ought to 
know these things. And so you are 
all such Sabbatarians in*the city, and 
so pious? How very strange and 
touching, Ithink! There is something 
in that quite Druidical—or perhaps 
puritanical rather? Yes, I mean puri- 
tanical, of course. I used to love the 
Puritans once; and now I am sure I 
shall love them again.” 

Marie left to her father the business 
of conversation, and was searching 
with her eyes through the rooms, as 
yet without recognizing anybody. As 
far as she could judge by one or two 
hasty glances, most of the company 
seemed to be studying blue and white 
plates. 

‘*Now, is there any one here you 
would like to know?” Mrs. Seagraves 
asked, observing that Marie had been 
looking round the room. ‘‘ There are 
some very charming people here. 
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There is a delightful young man, a 
Communist; I believe it was he who 
wanted to blow up Paris. Should you 
like to know him? There is a pre- 
Raphaelite poet; I do so love the pre- 
Raphaelite poets—at least I used to 
like them. I don’t think I do now. 
Where is Sir John?” 

Sir John had escaped, and was con- 
versing with somebody he faintly re- 
membered having seen somewhere 
once, and whose acquaintance he was, 
under present circumstances, glad to 
claim. 

Mrs. Seagraves brought up two or 
three people in rapid succession to 
Marie, hardly allowing one to open a 
conversation before she extinguished 
him with a successor. Presently Marie 


heard her addressing a new arrival af- 
fectionately as her dearest Sybil, and 
she saw that her hostess was talking 
with a very pretty pale girl, whose 
hair was thrown back from her fore- 
head, and in whom she felt certain 
that she recognized the young Hypa- 


tia. Marie, while carrying on as well 
as she could her conversation with the 
newest of the new acquaintances whom 
Mrs. Seagraves had presented to her, 
watched Miss Jansen with close inter- 
est. ‘She is very pretty,” Marie 
thought, ‘‘and she looks intellectual, 
and she is unconventional—I shall like 
her.” Marie observed, too, that Miss 
Jansen’s sparkling, restless eyes were 
turning every other moment eagerly 
toward the door. 

‘*Looking afar,” Lady Disdain said 
to herself, trying back upon her By- 
ron, and persuading herself that from 
her passionless altitude she was only 
amused at such weaknesses—‘‘ looking 
afar if yet her lover’s steed kept pace 
with her expectancy and flew.” 

**Do poets call horses steeds now-a- 
days?” Marie asked of the young poet 
with whom she was talking. 

Naturally he did not understand the 
meaning of the question, and he 
thought the young lady was speaking 
scorn of poetry, and thereby implying 
a special contempt for his poetry. He 
had heard that she was the daughter 
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of a rich man, and he set her question 
down to the purse-proud arrogance of 
pampered wealth—and Marie had 
made an enemy. 

As Mrs. Seagraves was passing at 
the moment, Marie touched her arm. 

“*Ts not the lady you have just been 
speaking to Miss Sybil Jansen?” she 
asked in a low tone. 

‘““Oh yes—such a dear friend of 
mine! You would like to know her, I 
am sure, dear Marie. I should so like 
you to know her.” 

“*T should like to know her very 
much indeed,” Marie said earnestly. 

“Tl bring her to you”—and Mrs. 
Seagraves was swirling away when 
Marie gently restrained her. 

‘*Please no, Mrs. Seagraves—TI'll go 
to her with you,” and she put her arm 
within that of the tawny-green lady, 
and was led across the room to where 
Miss Jansen was seated in eager talk 
with one or two men. These Mrs. Sea- 
graves promptly dispersed. : 

‘“*My dear Sybil, I am so glad to 
have the opportunity of bringing to- 
gether you and my very dear friend 
Miss Challoner—Miss Marie Challoner. 
I always call her Marie. She wishes 
to know you; and I am sure you will 
like each other—oh, love each other! 
Two such noble minds—such souls!” 
and Mrs. Seagraves thereupon left 
them and floated away in ecstasy. 

Marie held out her hand, which was 
small and plump, and Sybil gave hers, 
which was small and very thin, and 
which trembled at the kindly touch of 
Lady Disdain. It must be owned that 
the little priestess of the church of 
the future hated her new acquaintance 
at that moment. Priestess and pro- 
phetess as she was, her eyes first of all 
took in every detail of Miss Challoner’s 
dress, and she found that Marie’s dress 
was very costly, while she knew that 
her own was very cheap. In Miss 
Challoner’s frank manner she read in- 
solent patronage. 

“‘T have been wishing for a long 
time to know you, Miss Jansen,” said 
Marie, ‘‘and I came here to-day in the 
hope that I should see you.” 
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Miss Jansen threw a look of defiance 
into her manner as she replied coldly, 
‘*You do me a great honor, and I 
ought to feel much flattered. May I 
ask whether we agree in our general 
opinions?” 

‘*T hardly know,” Marie answered 
with a smile; ‘‘1 have not formed any 
very serious opinions. I was anxious 
to know you for yourself, I think, 
rather than for your opinions.” 

‘*Friendship, I believe, is best 
founded on agreement of opinion as to 
the purposes of life,” Sybil observed ; 
and Marie could not help wondering 
that so pretty and bright-looking a 
girl. should care to speak exactly as if 
she were making a little speech out of 
a book. 

‘* What are the purposes of life?” 
Marie asked undismayed, and indeed 
rather amused. 

** Have you never considered them?” 

‘**Not very deeply, I am afraid.” 

‘*Then you have no purpose in life?” 
‘ “JT should like to make people 
happy, if I could. Is that any pur- 
pose?” 

‘*In itself,” said Sybil, ‘‘ it has little 
meaning.” 

‘*Then you shall teach me all about 
it,” Marie said, determined to be 
pleased, if she could, with this odd 
little book in petticoats, ‘‘I’ll learn 
of you, Miss Jansen, to have a pur- 
pose.” 

Sybil contracted her little eyebrows. 

‘*You have no need and no impulse 
that way. You would not learn. You 
are among the fortunate; you know 
nothing of life’s trials and struggles. 
Leave the purposes of life to those who 
have to bear its strain.” 

‘*T have not had much to do with 
the struggles of life, indeed, or with 
real life of any kind so far. But I am 
sure I can sympathize with those who 
are not so fortunate.” 

‘Oh! no—your place is different. 
Keep to it, Miss Challoner.” 

‘*An uncivil little person!” Marie 
thought; but she was not discouraged. 

‘*Well, for the moment I have no 
other object, Miss Jansen, than to 
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make your acquaintance, and to say 
that I believe we have some friends— 
and one or two very dear friends—in 
common; and I wanted to say a friend- 
ly word or two to you. If you don’t 
like me, I will go away,” Marie said, 
with her usual independent frankness ; 
‘*and I shall not be offended even if 
you say that you don’t desire my 
friendship. But I shall be sorry.” 

‘* You are very kind,” said the little 
Sybil, feeling her breath come and go 
with the quick emotions of her fight- 
ing soul. She could hardly resist the 
genial way of the noble-looking girl 
who evidently meant to be so kind— 
and yet what, she asked, was that very 
kindness but pity? At that moment, 
each of the girls seated there, side by 
side, became aware of Christmas Pem- 
broke’s presence in the room. Each, 
too, was aware—could not but know 
—that when he saw them, a light and 
then a shadow passed over his face, 
and that he blushed like a boy. 

‘* He sees her,’’ Marie said to herself, 
and her heart was filled with a strange 
sympathy, compassion, and melancholy 
kindness. 

‘*He sees her,” Sybil thought, and 
her heart beat fiercely with jealousy 
and with anger. 

Christmas’s glance had indeed taken 
in both the girls. In a moment he 
assumed that Miss Challoner was 
friendly with Sybil out of pure kind- 
ness, and probably because she had 
heard that the girl was poor, and that 
some people laughed at her. How 
noble she looked, he thought—that 
superb and queenly girl—and how her 
form and her features made a splendid 
contrast to the slight, pale, and nerv- 
ous girl who sat beside her. The con- 
trast told heavily against the poor little 
priestess of the future, and Christmas 
felt sorry for her, in all his pride in 
the beauty of the woman he loved. 
Yes, as he looked across and saw her 
there, he was proud that he loved her, 
and once again the thought passed 
through him—could it be possible that 
she might ever come to care for him? 
How many times within the last few 
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days had that strange, sweet hope 
flashed upon him! 

People did all sorts of odd things at 
Mrs, Seagraves’s receptions on the Sun- 
day afternoon. They sang and played, 
and were otherwise eccentric, du parti 
pris. Somebody began to sing just as 
Christmas came in, some ‘dear, di- 
vine creature,” Mrs. Seagraves said, 
‘*whom you must listen to,” and whom 
she adored—‘‘ not really adored, you 
know ”—and therefore Christmas had 
to remain where he was, and seem to 
listen. He was almost glad of this, 
for he could look across the room at 
Marie, and had not yet to break the 
spell of the strange hope and pride 
with which he regarded her. Never 
before had he felt like this. There 
was something in it like the pride of 
ownership—like the pride of the ac- 
cepted lover who knows that she is 
his own whom all the world admires. 
Is it an omen—a_presentiment? 
How, his heart said, if this very day, 
here in this room, some word or look 
or touch of her hand should tell me 

? He hugged himself in his 
dream, and dreaded even the close of 
the song lest something should hap- 
pen to awaken him. 

Before yet the song was ended, 
Christmas saw Mrs. Seagraves glide 
from her place near the piano to 
welcome with special eagerness some 
new comer. Strange with what a 
chill Christmas awakened—he could 
not tell why—from his dream. It 
was Ronald Vidal. For some little 
time past Christmas had not seen 
much of Vidal, and had begun to 
think that perhaps he had mistaken 
Vidal’s position with regard to Marie; 
or that perhaps Vidal’s recent and 
sudden plunge into political life had 
been the result of disappointed hopes 
as a lover. Mr. Vidal’s appearance 
now was the most ill-omened sight our 
poor young hero could have seen. 

‘*So very, very kind of you to come,” 
Mrs. Seagraves said, having detained 
Ronald’s hand in hers until the song 
was over; ‘‘in the full flush of your 
success too; and all the world talking 
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of you! Iam proud of this. Every- 
body wants to know you—but every- 
body does know you as a public man 
now.” 

‘We have a saying in our county, 
Mrs. Seagraves,” said the good-hu- 
mored Vidal, ‘‘that more people know 
Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows.” 

‘*How very delightful!” Mrs. Sea- 
graves said, not quite understanding. 
‘*And so you are going to be a great 
public man, and you are an orator. 
I so love orators! I should like of all 
things to be an orator. I wish I could 
be an orator! We are all so proud of 
your success—and I know one who is 
proud of it! Oh, I know why you 
come here to-day! But I am obliged 
to you for coming, all the same.” 

Vidal murmured a word or two of 
thanks for her compliments, and es- 
vaped, and Mrs. Seagraves, turning 
round, found herself near Christmas. 

**You know Mr. Vidal? Is he not 
a very charming young man? Oh, 
yes; of course you know him—you 
see the Challoners so often—and don’t 
you think his speech was very clever?” 

‘* Very clever,” Christmas answered, 
who had never read the speech, and 
did not know now what he was saying. 

‘“*And is this true they tell me? 
You ought to know—you are so much 
with the Challoners. But perhaps 
you don’t wish to tell anything about 
it! You are so very discreet—and I 
like discretion above all things myself 
—especially in young men—oh yes— 
especially in young men,” 

‘“*Tt is not discretion in this case, 
Mrs. Seagraves,” Christmas said blunt- 
ly; ‘‘only that I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

‘“‘This about Miss Challoner and 
young Vidal, you know. They are 
engaged, people tell me. Quite a de- 
lightful amd romantic story. They 
say "—she leaned toward Pembroke, 
and whispered with great appearance 
of mystery—‘‘ They say that she prom- 
ised to consent only on condition of 
his giving up all his frivolitics and 
things—you know—what young men 
waste their time in—and going into 
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Parliament and making a_ success 
there. And now he is in Parliament, 
and has made the success there, Is- 
n’t it delightful?” 

“Very delightful! ” 

‘*Like something in a romance! I 
do so hope it’s true! It’s like a 
knight going to the tournament and 
conquering everybody to please his la- 
dye-love. Ido so love romantic things 
like that. At least, I used to love 
them once when I was young, but 
now, of course, I don’t love them any 
more. I have grown practical and 
sensible. Yes, I only care to be prac- 
tical now; but not all practical, of 
course. One must have some feeling 
of the romantic left, Mr. Pembroke?” 

‘*Must one?” 

“Oh, yes. Yow are all romantic, 
of course—all young people are. And 
some day you will be making some 
great success too, to please some fair 
ladye. That will be so charming. 
Then I shall wish you joy. Have you 
spoken to Miss Jansen yet?” 

Ronald Vidal meanwhile had estab- 
lished himself at Marie’s side; and 
after saying a few words to Miss Jan- 
sen, had managed to allow somebody 
else to engross that young lady for the 
moment, and thus had Miss Challoner 
all to himself. 

Christmas watched them for a mo- 
ment or two. There was a look of 
proud humility on Mr. Vidal’s hand- 
some face as he talked to Marie in a 
low tone; and our hero owned to him- 
self that he did look confoundedly 
handsome and like a troubadour, and 
just the sort of man whom many wo- 
men would be fond of. Still he had 
thought somehow that Vidal was too 
much a combination of business and 
pleasure—the city and the green-room 





’ —for the higher nature of Lady Dis- 


dain. But he was mistaken—that 
was only too plain. Besides, Vidal 
had made a political success—he had 
everything on his side— family, good 
looks, and now even political distinc- 
tion. No wonder Miss Challoner lis- 
tened to him with downcast eyes, and 
cheeks that colored as he spoke! 


Ronald Vidal had accomplished one 
of the few great successes which re- 
main still to mark with a note of ad- 
miration some passage in the life of 
an ordinary Englishman. He had 
made a decided hit, an unquestionable 
success, in the House of Commons. 
He had seized a happy opportunity 
during some debate on a question of 
foreign policy, and had displayed 
great fluency, great knowledge of the 
subject, the places, the people whom 
it concerned; he formed his sentences 
clearly and well, he said some sharp, 
bold things; and when he had occa- 
sion to introduce two or three Latin 
words, he pronounced them with that 
curious inaccuracy and astounding dis- 
regard for all the possibilities of a 
Latin tongue, which is deemed to be 
the essential condition of good form 
in the English universities and the 
House of Commons. He had the pe- 
culiar good fortune of all fluent and 
ready speakers, and because he had 
done well without elaborate prepara- 
tion, he was set down as capable of 
doing really great things with pre- 
paration. In a word, he was a great 
success, and the House saw in him 
a predestined Under-Secretary to begin 
with. 

It would not be reasonable to sup- 
pose that Marie Challoner could hear 
people talk of this swift success with- 
out feeling some pride in it. Mr. Vi- 
dal really had gone in to do this for 
her gratification, and to win her ap- 
proval, as avowedly as any knight 
ever went into the lists of the tourna- 
ment to win the smile of his lady. 
She had not seen him since the suc- 
cess, which was won in the debate of 
a Friday afternoon, and of which all 
the daily papers of the Saturday were 
talking. She had not heard the 
speech, and had not expected that he 
would speak that evening; and now 
he was telling her that even if it had 
been a premeditated attempt, which 
it was not, he would not have *fore- 
warned her, for he declared that he 
never should have had the courage to 
make a successful first speech if he 
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had known that she was in the ladies’ 
gallery listening. 

‘*You see if I had failed the first 
time,” he said modestly, ‘‘I could 
have retrieved myself, perhaps, the 
next attempt, or the next. But if 
you had heard my failure, I never 
should have had the heart to try 
again.” 

No flattery could be more alluring 
to a girl like Marie Challoner than 
just this plain and straightforward 
acknowledgment of her influence. Or- 
-dinary compliment would have been 
utterly thrown away upon Lady Dis- 
dain. She would have received it 
with cold contempt or laughed at it. 
But here was this brilliant successful 
youth, of distinguished family and 
name, confessing that her applause 
was so precious to him that the tongue 
which could address the House of 
Commons in accents of unfaltering 
fluency would have been tremulous if 
she had been listening. It is no won- 
der if Marie colored a little and looked 
down. 

Christmas Pembroke still, through 
whatever torturing ordeals of conver- 
sation, kept his eyes now and then on 
Marie. Once he positively started, 
for he saw a sudden emotion pass 
trembling over Marie’s face, and he 
saw her eyes droop and her lips press 
together, and then she said a word or 
two to Mr. Vidal, who presently rose 
and left her; and on Vidal’s face, as 
our hero thought, was the light of pride 
and triumph. Well, he has it—all! 

What had passed was only this. 
Mr. Vidal hastily observed that he 
had an engagement; that he had only 
rushed in to Mrs. Seagraves’s drawing- 
room to see her, Marie; and then he 
asked in a low tone— 

‘*May I call and see you to-morrow 
afternoon—about five?” 

What was there in these words that 
made Marie turn suddenly pale, and 
feel chill and strange? It was then 
that Christmas started as he looked at 
her. She was silent and embarrassed 
for a few seconds. Then she said, 
‘*Oh yes, I shall be at home,” without 
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looking up, and Vidal went away 
without another word to her. 

‘*To-morrow—at five,” Vidal said 
to Sir John Challoner as they shook 
hands in passing. Sir John smiled 
and nodded. 

Christmas felt like one who has re- 
ceived asunstroke. Some heavy weight 
seemed to rest upon his brain. He 
never knew how the next few minutes 
passed, or whether they were only 
minutes. He knew that he talked to 
some people and laughed a good deal. 
Presently a hand touched his arm gen- 
tly, and, awaking again into cicar 
consciousness, he saw Marie Challoner. 
She was leaning on her father’s arm; 
they were going away; but some one 
had stopped Sir John and engaged 
him in talk, and Marie, seeing Christ- 
mas, turned and touched him. There 
was a strangely weary and harassed 
expression upon her face, which Christ- 
mas recalled to memory long after; 
but she looked cruelly beautiful to the 
young man, and her eyes had a bewil- 
dering softness and sweetness in them. 

‘*You did not come and speak to 
me,” she said; ‘‘and now we are go- 
ing away.” 

‘**You are going soon?” Christmas 
asked, uttering any inanity that his 
lips could form. ‘‘I hope you are not 
tired?” 

‘‘I think I am tired—a little per- 
haps.” 

‘‘The room is warm,” said Christ- 
mas, with a bursting heart. 

‘It is. Ihave spoken to Miss Jan- 
sen, and I like her very much. Will 
you tell her so—from me?” 

‘‘T will.” He had not sense enough 
left in him even to wonder why he 
was selected to convey the message to 
Miss Jansen. 

‘*Good-by!” and Marie held out her 
hand. ‘‘Good-by!” and it rested for 
a moment in his. It then did not 
strike him as strange that they should 
have said a sort of farewell. 

‘*Glad to see you, Pembroke. Good 
evening; we are going,” Sir John said, 
looking round. ‘‘Can we take you 
anywhere?” 
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‘“*No; thanks, Sir John.” 

‘*No; you are not going yet, of 
course. Good evening.” Sir John 
nodded, smiled, and made his way, 
with his daughter, through the crowd, 
the curiosities, and the crockery. 

“Is she not charming? Oh, 380 
charming! Don’t you think so?” Mrs, 
Seagraves asked of Miss Jansen. 

‘*Who?” Miss Jansen coldly asked. 

‘*Marie Challoner. She is the sweet- 
est of girls—so fresh and unconstrain- 
ed.” 

‘She is the sort of woman,” Sybil 
said emphatically, ‘‘who keeps us as 
we are.” 

‘*Ts she really? Does she really? 
Keep us as we are?” 

When Mrs. Seagraves did not quite 
understand what somebody meant, she 
repeated the words generally, turned 
them over in a kind of puzzled delight, 
as if she meant to say that she liked 
the idea very much in advance, and 
was sure she would like it still better 


when it was more fully explained. 


“Yes, She is one of the women 
who, having all they want themselves, 
declare that women have no wrongs 
to complain of, and get praised by 
men for saying so. Men may admire 
that sort of woman—ZJ don’t. 

“Oh, but you are too severe, my 
dear Sybil—far too severe—and on my 
sweet favorite—my model girl! No— 
I don’t mean that, you know—not a 
model girl by any means. I should 
hate a model girl: pattern of propri- 
ety, and all that. Oh, no, Marie isn’t 
a model—quite the reverse in fact. Of 
course I don’t mean quite the reverse, 
you know; but you understand—and 
she really is such a sweet girl. Mr. 
Pembroke—Mr. Pembroke—do come 
here and defend my favorite.” 

Christmas was coming to speak to 
Miss Jansen, conscious that he ought 
to have done so long ago. She receiv- 
ed him very coldly, and he assumed 
that she thought him guilty of rude- 
ness. He was sorry if he appeared so, 
for he felt himself so shut out of life 
and lonely that he could ill afford to 
lose one friendly look. 
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‘*Mr. Pembroke of course admires 
her,” Miss Jansen said. ‘‘All men 
do, I suppose.” 

Christmas felt as if he were being 
put to the torture. He knew that the 
blood was rushing to his face. 

‘“*You mean Miss Challoner?” he 
said, with desperate effort. ‘‘She is 
very handsome, and she is very kind. 
Ihave always found her ” and he 
could not get any further. 

“*Ts she to be married to that young 
man who has just been here—son of 
some lord, people tell me?” Miss Jan-’ 
sen asked. Mrs. Seagraves had disap- 
peared. 

‘*T don’t know; I suppose so.” 

Sybil took a cruel pleasure in tor- 
menting him and watching his win- 
cing, while she tormented herself as 
well. 

‘Is she in love with him do you 
think?” 

‘*How should I know?” Christmas 
said, with a gallant resolve to seem 
easy and indifferent. ‘‘Do women 
fall in love now, Miss Jansen?” 

‘*Not women of that sort, I should 
think—unless loving a title and rank 
be falling in love. Don’t you wish 
you were the son of a lord, Mr. Pem- 
broke?” 

‘*Not particularly. Why should I?” 

“Then you might have a chance, 
you know, of competing for Miss Chal- 
loner. Now you look angry—I like 
to make men angry—it is a sort of tri- 
umph.” 

‘*Miss Challoner sent you a very 
friendly message,” Christmas said, de- 
termined that the spiteful little priest- 
ess should have no such triumph over 
him. 

“Indeed! Through you?” 

‘*Through me.” 

“Truly? What was it?” 

‘*She asked me to tell you that she 
liked you very much.” 

‘“*How kind of her—so patroniz- 
ing!” 

‘*No, no; she didn’t mean it in that 
way; you don’t understand her.” 

‘*No? Perhaps not. Will you take 
a message from me to her in return?” 
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‘“‘T may not see her again—soon,” 
said poor Christmas. 

‘‘That would be a pity. But if you 
should see her, will you tell her that 
she is very kind, but that I prefer not 
to be patronized, and that she and J, 
holding such very different opinions, 
could have nothing in common?” 

‘*T shan’t tell her that,” said Christ- 
mas. ‘‘I shan’t tell her anything. 
And I know you don’t mean what you 
say.” 

‘‘Well, I am going,” Miss Jansen 
said; ‘‘I am tired of this place.” She 
looked very pale and weary. 

Christmas made no offer to be her 
escort. He was sorry for her, disap- 
pointed with her. ‘‘Is this the way, 
then, of all women?” he asked him- 
self. ‘‘Are they like this—bitter, fa- 
natical, so wedded to their own little 
theories and crotchets that they must 
hate and detest all who differ from 
them? Or is it simply a miserable jea- 
lousy because she is rich and fortu- 
nate? Are women all so mean and 
miserable?” 

Perhaps it would have gratified his 
mood at present if he could have 
thought so. But he could not. He 
had heard from Marie Challoner some- 
times satirical and scornful -words, but 
never the expression of one small, ig- 
noble thought. But then she is so 
happy! She has everything; and poor 
Sybil has so little. Why should I 
blame her? he thought. Envy comes 
into our hearts in spite of us; only 
women, I suppose, cannot shut it in 
there and hide it. 

Still, as he walked away from Port- 
land Place, he felt really sorry that 
Sybil should have shown herself so 
malign—merely because Marie Challo- 
ner did not share her opinions on wo- 
man’s rights, or was richer and hap- 
pier than she. The contrast set off 
Marie with a lustre which was posi- 
tively oppressive to him now. How 
handsome she looked! How sweet 
she was! He had never loved her 
more passionately. How often now 
he thought of Dione Lyle’s warnings 
against allowing himself to be fasci- 
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nated by Marie Challoner. What is 
the use of such warnings? He could 
not even flatter himself that he had 
been deceived or trifled with. Marie 
was his friend from the first, and she 
was his friend now—just the same. 
No coquette that ever falsely smiled 
men’s hearts and senses away could 
have been so fatal in her companion- 
ship to Christmas as that sweet serene 
friend. It was all his own fault. 

That miserable Sunday Christmas 
walked miles and miles, until he had 
walked himself clean out of London, 
But he could find no solitude. Even 
when one is fairly clear of street and 
suburb, there is no solitude round 
London on the Sunday evening. He 
went doggedly along and around, hav- 
ing a vague idea that if he made him- 
self dead tired, the mere physical ex- 
haustion would distract him from too 
much thinking. Men weary in the 
snow keep repeating the multiplication 
table, because they know that if for 
one instant they relax the exercise of 


the mind, they must fall into the sleep 


of death. Christmas kept his limbs 
in unceasing motion, fearing that one 
instant’s rest would allow him to fall 
into the terrors of thought and mem- 
ory. 

The poor young Hypatia, too, had a 
weary time of it. She was miserable 
and bitter, and her mother wondered 
what mournful change was coming 
over her girl. Sybil went to a Sunday 
evening meeting somewhere and deliv- 
ered an impassionate address all about 
the sensibilities and the sufferings of 
woman; about the bird beating itself 
to death against the bars of its cage; 
about the heedless strength and 
thoughtless cruelty of man; about the 
tyranny of rank and class; and a great 
deal more to the same effect. More 
than one earnest young mechanic or 
clerk fel® profoundly in love with ‘her, 
and thought her an angel of eloquence, 
and spent half the night thinking of 
her, and found their lives and their 
surroundings mean and narrow and 
odious, because of her. She went 
home and tried her very best to be 
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cheerful and pleasant to her mother, 
and not to make short or pettish an- 
swers; and when she was in bed and 
everybody else in the house was asleep, 
then she almost drowned herself in 
tears. 

Christmas came late to his cham- 
bers, to the painted goddess on whose 
ceiling he now hardly ever turned a 
glance. He sat for a while and made 
up his mind to something. Then he 
went to his desk and took therefrom, 
preserved with tender and loving care, 
the little fragment of sweet-briar 
which had clung to Marie’s dress on 
the day when last they walked among 
the trees at Durewoods, and which he 
had treasured ever since, There was 
no fire in the grate, but he lighted up 
some paper there and made a great 
blaze and laid his bonny briar on it, 
and watched and watched it until it 
became only ashes, 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
A PIOUS FRAUD. 

Sm Joun CHALLONER leaned against 
the chimney-piece of his library next 
day in a happy and hopeful mood. 
Things had gone well with him hither- 
to, and they were now promising to go 
still better. Ronald Vidal's Parlia- 
mentary success was an unmistakable 
fact, and a thing to be proud of; and 
it would settle the young man down 
for life. Marie’s friendly ways toward 
Vidal left Sir John in no doubt about 
her answer to the question which was 
to be put to her that day. She would 
before long be the wife of the son of a 
peer who bore an ancient and famous 
title. Sir John for a moment almost 
wished that his wife was living to share 
in the pride that was coming to them, 
until he remembered that after all she 
was not a woman to shine infsociety, 
and that she was probably much better 
off in heaven. He was thus reconciling 
his mind to her unavoidable absence 
when a servant brought him the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Pembroke partic- 
ularly wished to see him. 
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‘*Show him in—of course.” He 
wondered why Pembroke chose to be 
so formal when he might have come 
into the library unquestioned. But he 
hoped Pembroke had some favor to 
ask. At present it would have re- 
lieved his mind to do a favor for some- 
body. 

‘*Come in, Pembroke,” he called 
cheerily ; and Pembroke came in, look- 
ing pale and thin and troubled. This, 
however, was not evident to his pa- 
tron; for, as we have said, Sir John 
was in a happy mood, because all 
things seemed to go well with him. 
There was something almost caressing 
in his manner as he welcomed Christ- 
mas. Indeed, he had begun to feel 


very parental to the young man of late, 
and to think as Christmas came and 
went that it must be very pleasant for 
a man to have a son who could be his 
confidant in business. 

‘** Sit down, my boy,” he said smil- 
ingly, and pushing a chair toward 


Christmas. 

““T have wanted to speak to you 
this some time back,” said Christmas, 
**very particularly.” 

‘* Yes?” Sir John said encouraging- 
ly and still smiling. 

‘**Tt’s not about business, Sir John.” 

‘““No?” Sir John said, with equal 
encouragement in his tone, and now 
beginning to think that he saw his 
way to what was coming. 

‘*T have been thinking over it this 
long time; and I was not certain 
whether I ought to say anything about 
it to anybody—even to you. But I 
can’t help it—I can’t help telling it to 
you—you have been so kind to me that 
I don’t think I ought to have any se- 
cret from you—even this.” 

‘““The young fool is privately mar- 
ried!” Sir John said to himself. 
‘“Well, Pembroke,” he said aloud, 
‘“go on, my boy. We don’t need so 
much preface, do we—you and I?” 

“Td give half my life, I think,” 
said Christmas with energy, ‘‘ to any 
one who could tell me whether I ought 
to speak of this to you, or ought not. 
I think I ought to speak of it—but I 
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am so ignorant of what is the right 
thing.” 

‘* My dear fellow, I'll tell you with- 
out asking for any part of your life. If 
you would tell this story to your fa- 
ther, tell it to me.” 

**Tt’s not the same,” Christmas said ; 
**vou will soon know how different 
it is.” 

‘*Of course I don’t mean to say that 
you could feel to me as to your father 
—you needn’t tell me that, my boy. 
But you may put confidence in me as 
much as if I were.” 

‘‘Tt was not that I meant, Sir John, 
at all—it was something quite differ- 
ent—you will soon see.” 

‘* Well, let me see as soon as possible, 
and don’t have us guessing riddles, 
Pembroke—or shall I make a guess?” 

“T want to leave England, Sir 
John.” 

‘*You want to leave England? I 
certainly did not expect that. What 
on earth do you want to leave England 
for?” 


‘*T think of going back to Japan.” 


‘But why, Pembroke? I thought 
you had come to tell me that you were 
anchoring here for good?” 

‘*Qh no, Sir John; I want to leave 
England because I am very unhappy 
here, and I can’t endure life here any 
longer. There is the truth. I'll tell 
you all the reason, if you wish to know 
it—if you don’t know it already.” 

‘* Indeed, Pembroke, I do not know 
it—but I am very sorry to hear of this 
—I thought you were very happy; and 
we are so anxious to make you happy. 
Why should you leave us? I am so 
sorry, and Marie will be 

A sudden ejaculation, a sort of 
groan broke from the young man’s 
lips; and his face grew crimson. He 
was standing now near the chimney- 
piece as Sir John wheeled his chair to 
look at him. 

‘* Pembroke,” said Sir John gravely, 
** vou had better come to the point and 
tell me in plain words what this is all 
about. It is clear that I was out in 
my guessing, and I don’t care to guess 
any more.” 


” 
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‘* Well,” Christmas said, with a kind 
of desperation, ‘‘ there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. It’s not my fault—I can’t 
help it—and it need not trouble any 
one but me. I—I’m—it’s only this— 
Sir John, I love your daughter! ” 

Sir John too stood up, with a flush 
of anger on his face. 

‘“*You may blame me if you like,” 
Pembroke went on, now finding his 
tongue tluent enough, when the ice 
was broken and the worst was done. 
‘*ITcan bear all that—I don’t deserve 
it; but you may not think so. I tried 
as hard as any human being could do 
not to give in. I have been trying for 
months. I never would have told a 
word to mortal if I could have got 
over it. But I couldn't, and now my 
mind is made up. I will go away, and 
not trouble any one. You may blame 
me, if you like. Why should you 
blame me? I can’t help having feel- 
ings.” 

‘*My good boy,” Sir John said 
soothingly, ‘‘ who talked of blaming 
you? But of course I am taken by 
surprise; and I am sorry. You know 
how useless this is?” 

“Tf I didn’t know that, how should 
I ever be able to make up my mind to 
go away? I always knew it was use- 
less—from the very first.” 

** And when,” Sir John asked, with 
a faint flicker of a smile coming over 
his lips—‘‘ when, Pembroke, was the 
very first?” 

‘* The first day I saw her,” answered 
Christmas promptly. ‘‘ No—not the 
first—I mean the second. The first 
time I hardly saw her; she had her 
veil down, and we only spoke a few 
words. It was the next day.” 

** You knew it then?” 

‘“Yes. I knew it then; at least I 
felt very strangely. I must have 
known it then. But I didn’t know 
then how strong it was and how it 
would last. I thought Icould conquer 
it and crush it down; and I fought 
hard—you would not blame me if you 
knew how hard I fought—and it was 
all no use!” 

** One word, Pembroke, before we go 
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any further, although 1 hardly think I 
need say it. My daughter, I presume, 
knows nothing of this?” 

‘*Oh no, Sir John. How could she 
know?” 

‘* Well, of course, I know you would 
have said nothing without having told 
me first. I didn’t mean that. But 
might anything in your manner have 
led her to suspect?” 

‘* No,” Christmas said, shaking his 
head, and speaking in a tone of the 
profoundest conviction; ‘‘ she has not 
the least suspicion. She never had.” 

‘* Well, I think so too. But how do 
you know so certainly?” 

‘* Because she has been always so 
friendly to me. Even yesterday,” the 
young man added, with burning 
cheeks, 

‘*T am sure you are right, and that 
at least is something.” 

“Tt is something,” Christmas said 
sadly. ‘‘If she ever suspected it, she 
would be sorry for me; and she would 
not be so friendly, and I should always 
feel as if I had been the means of giv- 
ing her pain somehow. Now I shall 
not have that to think of. Well, Sir 
John, I feel more like a man, and less 
like a child or a coward, now that I 
have told you this, and that you know 
all.” 

** Sit down,” said Challoner, ‘‘ and 
let us talk this over a little.” 

They both sat down. Christmas bu- 
ried his hands in his pockets and 
gazed downward, his head bent on his 
breast. 

‘““Of course this is bad enough,” 
Sir John began, ‘‘ but it might be 
worse. Pembroke, you are a very 
young man, and you'll get over it. I 
know such consolation is not quite in 
keeping with your feelings just now, 
but you'll live this down, my dear boy. 
You'll get over it.” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“Tl never get over it, Sir John— 
never. You think people always say 
that? Perhaps they do; but some of 
them mean it and know it. We are a 
terribly unchanging lot,” he said, with 
a melascholy smile that flickered on 


his pale face like a weak sunbeam on 
snow; ‘‘my father’s last words were of 
the woman he—he cared about, and I 
hope mine will be the same.” 

‘* Well,” Sir John went on, not car- 
ing to press that point, ‘‘ at all events 
we may look at whatever good side 
there is to the thing. Suppose, let us 
say, that Marie had known of this, and 
were romantic and susceptible—and 
all that—and that she felt as you 
do ” 

“Oh!” Another ejaculation broke 
from Christmas, and again the blood 
rushed into the face that a moment be- 
fore had been white. The bare 
thought, the mere suggestion of such 
a possibility sent a wave of passion 
through him which seemed to surge 
directly up from his heart to his head. 

“T say suppose that had been so. 
I talk to you plainly, Pembroke, as to 
aman of sense and of the world” 
(Sir John knew that even a young 
lover is flattered by being regarded as 
a man of sense and a man of the 
world). ‘‘ Suppose that had been so? 
What would have come of that? I 
presume that you have been studying 
my daughter’s character. But you 
hardly know her as well as I do, 
Have you seen that she is ambitious? 
Most women are, but she is especially 
so. I have not seen jn her much of 
what you young people call the capa- 
city forlove. She will go into society 
and shine there and be happy. I tell 
you, Pembroke, I love my daughter 
far more even than fathers generally 
love their daughters, and yet I say, 
with all my heart, that a young man 
like you would not do well in marrying 
her. Does this sound harshly? It is 
the truth, my boy. There are women 
to whom mere love will not suffice; and 
Marie is one of them.” 

‘‘T suppose so,” Christmas said 
blankly; ‘‘I don’t know much about 
women—I should not have thought 
_” 

‘Of course you would not have 
thought it. My dear boy, to you a 
woman is an angel still.” 

Christmas shook his head. 
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‘“*Not every woman,” Sir John cor- 
rected himself; ‘‘but perhaps some 
one particular woman.” 

‘“*T don’t know about angels,” 
Christmas said. ‘I never thought 
whether your daughter was an angel 
or not.” 

‘*They do in romances—the young 
men I mean—don’t they?” 

Christmas winced under this dry, 
chill analysis, as he might under the 
touch of a cautery. 

‘*T only know what I feel,” he said, 
‘*and I could not put it into words, 
Sir John. I'll put it into acts! I know 
what your daughter seems to me to be.” 

‘“*My dear Pembroke, you may be 
sure that you could not have a higher 
opinion of Marie than I have; but it 
is perhaps a different sort of opinion 
—taken from a different point of view. 
A father does not need to think his 
daughter is perfection in order to love 
her; but a young man looks at things 
differently.” 

Christmas made a somewhat impa- 


tient gesture, as if in protest. 

“Tt’s not that,” he said. 
Miss Challoner because I can’t help it, 
and it’s my misfortune—that’s all. I 
have to bear the consequences, and I 


**T love 


mean to bear them. But don’t let us 
try any mental analysis, Sir John—I 
confess I am not equal to that.”” With 
all his grateful feeling to Sir John, a 
strange sort of hostile sensation was 
beginning to grow up in his heart. 

** Well,” said Challoner, ‘‘I only 
meant to show you for your own good, 
Pembroke, how utterly hopeless all 
this would be.” 

“‘T know all that. You couldn’t 
teach me anything about that, Sir 
John—I always knew it.” 

‘*No, no,” Sir John said gently. 
**You really do not quite understand 
me, Pembroke. I am assuming for the 
moment that things were exactly as 
you would have them; that my daugh- 
ter felt as you do, and that I saw my 
way to give my consent. I tell you 
frankly, Pembroke, that you would be 
doing a mad thing; that you would be 
marrying a woman of ambition and 
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spirit too great for such conditions— 
you won’t mind my speaking plainly? 
—and that before long she would re- 
gret it; and you. Do you think it 
strange that I should speak in this way 
of my daughter?” 

‘** No,” said Christmas bluntly, ‘‘ for 
I suppose it is like this you would wish 
her to be.” 

“Tt is; you are quite right. I wish 
her to be ambitious. Iam glad she is 
now ” (and he laid some stress on the 
word now) ‘*‘ on the threshold of such a 
life as suits her. But that doesn’t hin- 
der me from being sorry, deeply sorry, 
for you, my poor boy! I wish you had 
not got this wound in my house. I 
ought to have known—I ought to have 
foreseen.” 

He laid his hand kindly on poor 
Christmas’s shoulder. Perhaps this 
lad’s misfortune really did touch him. 
There was silence for a moment, 
Christmas turned toward the chimney- 
piece and so concealed his face. He 
was very young, and he was hit very 
hard. He could not have looked in 
any sympathetic face just then. 

‘* Well,” said Christmas, after a mo- 
ment; ‘‘ the worst is all out now—you 
don’t blame me? ” 

“*T have so often wished that I had 
a son,” Sir John answered fervently. 
*-TIf I had a son, Pembroke, I should 
like him—under such conditions—to 
have acted as you did.” 

He held out his hand, and Christmas 
grasped it. The great financier could 
have wished at the moment that his 
young friend were a good deal less 
strong—for Sir John’s hands were soft 
and fat, and adorned with rings, and 
Christmas’s emotional gripe was like 
the clutch of Goetz’s iron. hand. 

** We'll talk of this again,” Sir John 
said, bearing the grasp without showing 
sign of pain, but gently withdrawing 
his hand as soon as possible; ‘‘and I 
don’t know whether it may be neces- 
saw for you to think about leaving 
England, or doing anything in par- 
ticular, for some months to come at all 
events; and perhaps by that time you 
may look at things in a calmer light. 
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I'll explain to you in a day or two. 
You see we must do nothing rashly— 
we must not call people’s attention.” 

‘*One word,” said Christmas: ‘‘ Sir 
John, under any circumstances, she is 
not to know.” 

Sir John laid his hand gently on 
Pembroke’s— 

‘‘Trust all that tome. If you were 
my own son, your confidence could 
not be more sacred. To-morrow—or 
next day—I’ll speak to you of this 
again. Now, good-by.” 

Sir John turned toward the window, 
and when he looked round to the 
hearth again, Christmas was gone. 

To do him justice, he was sorry for 
Christmas, and he was sorry for what 
had happened. But at the present 
moment his principal anxiety was that 
there should be no going away, and 
farewells, and half-ostentatious renun- 
ciations of a career on the part of the 
young man. Some instinct told him 
that for the present it might be im- 


prudent to have any manner of scenes 


or explanations. For all his praise of 
his daughter’s ambition and his pro- 
fessed faith in it, he dreaded the pos- 
sible consequences of her regarding 
this handsome, chivalrous young man 
as in any sense a sufferer or martyr. 
** One never can tell,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘which will have the stronger 
fascination for women—success or fail- 
ure—the man who is up or the man 
who is down.” Also, according to his 
familiar fashion, he asked himself 
whether it was not possible that Christ- 
mas, single-minded as he was, might 
have some lurking motive of his own 
in making the confession he did. 
Suppose the poor lad had still a faint 
hope of touching Marie’s feelings ? 
Suppose the proposal to banish him- 
self back to Japan were made with a 
vague idea of that kind? ‘No; he 
mustn’t go,” Sir John decided. ‘‘ That 
would never do—we can think of 
something better than that.” 

He looked at his watch. It was 
half-past four o’clock. Ronald Vidal 
was to call at five. He left the library 
and went to his daughter’s room. 
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It was a corner room like that which 
she had at Durewoods, and was cho- 
sen by her because of the likeness, and 
it had been fitted up at her wish in 
just the same way. Marie was seated 
at her writing desk when her father 
came in, and was looking over old let- 
ters, unfinished sketches, scraps of 
versemaking begun and put aside, and 
such other litter as people usually look 
at only in their rather melancholy 
moods. Sir John thought she was 
looking pale. She smiled very warm- 
ly for him, however, and put her pa- 
pers down. 

‘*T was looking over scraps of old 
verses, dear,” she said. ‘‘In Dure- 
woods, long ago—when I was young, 
you know—I used to fancy myself des- 
tined to be a poet. I have been read- 
ing some of the verses now; they are 
such dreadful rubbish!” 

‘*T suppose all young people write 
verses—it’s the right sort of thing to 
do when one is young. Are you dis- 
appointed at not turning out a poetess, 
Marie?” 

**Could a poetess get into good so- 
ciety, papaf—a real poetess, I mean; 
not a lady of fashion who writes 
verses?” 

‘* Why do you ask such a question? ” 

**Mr. Vidal thinks professional poets 
are only tolerated in society—like a 
sort of Christy’s Minstrels, perhaps. 
Is that so? J don’t know. I saw a 
poet the other night, and people all 
seemed very attentive to him, and 
women were fluttering about him. 
But Mr. Vidal says he doesn’t call 
that sort of thing being actually in so- 
ciety.” 

‘* Well, Marie?’ 

‘*Well, dear—that’s all. I only 
wanted to know. For I should not 
like to have sacrificed my career for 
the sake of writing poems. I shan’t 
have to earn my bread, you know, 
papa, and I suppose my first duty is to 
be respectable.” 

Lady Disdain was in one of her cyni- 
cal moods, which were becoming some- 
what frequent of late. He did not 
like her present way of putting things. 
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Tt seemed like a reproach to him, or 
at least a reminder that he was still 
under some conditions with regard to 
his place in society. 

‘*T suppose peopie like us can afford 
to do as they please, Marie. I am rather 
too busy myself with the realities of life 
to have time to think much about 
poetry or poets. But I always thought 
that some of our poets were in very 
good society. By the way, poetry 


makes me think of music, and music 
He is coming here 


of Ronald Vidal. 
at five to-day?” 

Marie colored a little, but only said 
listlessly, ‘‘ I suppose so.” 

‘*T have had a visit already from 
another young lover—I mean from a 
young lover,” her father said, with 
an appearance of easy sprightliness. 
‘*Christmas Pembroke, Marie.” 

** Indeed?” ; 

‘** He came to make me his confidant. 
Do you remember I told you some 
time ago that I was sure he would 
keep no secret from me?” 

** You did, dear.” 

** Well, I was right. 
day and told me all.” 

‘*TIt was—as you expected?” 

This easy question, put in a tone of 
the quietest interest, apparently, was 
to Sir John like the sight of the in- 
strument of torture to some prisoner 
of weak fibre, who knows that if 
pressed he will swallow shame and save 
himself. He was not a man of scruples 
in the beaten ways of the world, but to 
deceive his daughter by something even 
broader than an equivocation seemed 
an odious act. He did not expect so 
direct a question; he had taken it for 
granted that his daughter would as- 
sume the purport of Christmas’s con- 
fession, and deceive herself. In the 
one flash of hesitation it came on him 
oddly and with a painful sense that if 
he had been bred a gentleman like 
Ronald Vidal he never could have hesi- 
tated. But this did not now give him 
pause, and he answered, 

“Yes, Marie; it was as I expected, 
of course.” 

‘Then it is so? ” said Lady Disdain. 


He came to- 
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‘*T should not have thought it—but 
how could any one judge? She seems 
to me so sharp and vehement—and—l 
don’t know. Iam glad if he is going 
to be happy—I am very, very glad.” 

‘*There are some difficulties in the 
way just yet,” Sir John said carelessly. 
‘*He does not think of marrying at 
once—it would be out of the question 
at present. And Marie, my dear—this 
is only told to me—perhaps I ought 
not to have whispered it even to you— 
and by the way,” he added, with a 
sickly effort at saving his conscience, 
‘you will please to remember, dear, 
that I have not, in fact, told you any- 
thing of what he said to me, and of 
course you won't breathe a word of 
this to any one.” 

‘*You need hardly caution me, 
dear,” said Lady Disdain, rising grand- 
ly; ‘‘I am not likely to speak of Mr, 
Pembroke’s love-secrets.”’ 

‘*You know,” Sir John said confi- 
dentially, ‘‘one must not mind too 
much what boys of that age may say 
on such subjects. They hardly know 
their own minds. Our young friend 
may have changed his mind long be- 
fore anything comes of this.” 

Sir John spoke with two purposes 
vaguely present to his mind. The one 
was to prepare his daughter for the 
probability that Christmas never would 
marry Miss Jansen; and the other, to 
satisfy his own conscience that he was 
not doing wrong in treating with in- 
difference an emotion which was pos- 
sibly only the passing dream of a boy. 

“T should think Mr. Pembroke 
knows his own mind,” Marie said 
carelessly. ‘‘She is avery pretty girl, 
and very clever. I don’t think we 
ought to blame her if she chafes a lit- 
tle against the ordinary lot of women. 
We do play a very poor part in the 
world, I think.” 

‘IT hope you will play a brilliant 
part, my dear.” 

‘‘T hope so. One ought to do some- 
thing.” There was some bitterness in 
her tone. 

‘It rests with yourself, Marie, I 
fancy,” Sir John said quietly. 
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‘*T suppose she will give up declaim- 
ing against the world’s laws,” Marie 
said meditatively, and without reply- 
ing to his words, ‘‘ when she is happy. 
I suppose she is very fond of him.” 

‘*Oh, yes—I suppose so.” 

‘*And he is in love with her! 
soon! 
why.” 

A servant entered with a card. 

‘‘ Vidal is below,” Sir John said. 
**- You will see him, Marie? I have to 
write a letter.” 

There was half a moment of silence 
—he looked at his daughter. 

“*Oh, yes,” Marie said at last, ‘‘I 
will see him.” 


So 


It seems strange—I don’t know 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘0, VATER, LASS UNS ZIEHN.” 

Marie CHALLONER knew perfectly 
well,what Mr. Vidal had come for that 
day, and her father knew that she 
knew it. Mr. Vidal had been thrown 
so much with her of late, and evident- 
ly by her father’s desire, that she had 
gradually grown to accept his atten- 
tions as a matter of course. When on 
a visit lately with two of Mr. Vidal’s 
aunts, she had heard hints plain 
enough on the subject of his admira- 
tion for her. Still, she seemed always 
to shrink from contemplating the pos- 
sible result of all this, and drew back 
even from asking herself what answer 
she ought to make in the probable or 
indeed almost certain event of his ask- 
ing her to marry him. She had put 
the thought away as a nervous man, 
unused to speech-making, still puts off 
collecting his thoughts, and persuades 
himself that the chairman of the pub- 
lic dinner will not, after all, call upon 
him to respond to any toast. Now the 
moment had come, and it was too late 
to think of collecting thoughts or 
making up mind. The response had 
to be given at once. 

Sir John Challoner looked after her 
as she entered the drawing-room, and 
then he went to his library. He found 
himself unusually nervous, and he felt 
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a little irritated for the moment with 
the providential arrangement which 
had made lads and lasses, and im- 
posed upon fathers in his position the 
responsibility of seeing that their 
daughters married the right man. In 
financial affairs he was strong, cool, 
and fearless—his enemies sometimes 
said unscrupulous; but he was flurried 
now in his own house, and a little 
abashed in the presence of his own 
daughter. He seemed to have lost his 
courage. He could not understand 
why he felt so humbled and hurt be- 
cause he had had to deceive his daugh- 
ter a little, and ina matter which prob- 
ably would have been to her almost un- 
important. Nobody could say in any 
case that he had not acted properly 
and for her good. What would be the 
use of wounding her sensibility by al- 
lowing het to know that this poor boy 
was in love with her? Besides, he, 
Sir John, was solemnly bound not to 
reveal Pembroke’s secret. To be sure, 
he had implied that Pembroke had a 
secret of a very different kind, and 
that certainly was going rather far, 
Still, it was only a precaution of rea- 
sonable prudence under the circum- 
stances, and women have always to be 
managed more or less by stratagem. 
‘*Good heavens!” Sir John peremp- 
torily asked of his unsatisfied con- 
science; ‘*who ever dreams of telling 
all the truth towomen?” But, again, 
not telling all the truth is one thing; 
telling something which is not the 
truth is another. And deceiving one’s 
daughter, who looks up to him as a 
guide and a light, and Marie, who was 
so transparently truthful herself, and 
who seemed to be instinct from her 
very birth with that principle of honor 
which is so rare among women! In 
short, Sir John felt that the subject 
had better not be thought over too 
much. He put it away from him with 
a resolute effort to lay the whole 
blame of the transaction on Provi- 
dence, which had not created him 
with a clear, uncompromising soul and 
conscience like that of Pembroke’s 
father, or at least set him from his 
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birth with men of the class of Ronald 
Vidal, who must always speak the 
truth as a necessary condition of their 
education. 

He was waiting in momentary ex- 
pectation of Vidal’s coming to him. 
He knew that Vidal would come to 
him the moment his interview with 
Marie was over, and he knew that 
whatever were the result Marie would 
be sure to disappear to her room and 
not be seen for some time. Sir John, 
usually so composed in all his ways, 
was almost palpitating with uneasy ca- 
gerness while that interview was go- 
ing on. The evening was gray and 
unusually dark, and lights had not yet 
been brought. Sir John paced up and 
down the room, and lost himself in 
vague excitement and expectation. 
His thoughts wandered back and back. 
Suddenly he started—it seemed to him 
as if he heard the wail of an infant. 
In a moment he returned to himself, 
and knew that it was but some sound 
on the road outside, but he knew too 
why his imagination had deceived him. 
He had never. walked up and down in 
a library alone, and in such anxiety of 
expectation, since the evening when 
Marie was born. That was the infant’s 
cry which now rose up out of the past 
and reached his ears. 

He rang for lights, and almost at the 
same moment with the servant Ronald 
Vidal entered. He was coming hastily 
toward Sir John when he saw the ser- 
vant at the lamps, and he stopped 
short, took a book from a shelf, and 
appeared to be engaged in looking for 
some passage init. Challoner noticed 
that Vidal’s hands were trembling, and 
this alarmed him. Could Marie have 
refused him? 

The servant left the room. 

‘* Well?” Challoner asked eagerly. 

‘“Well?” replied Vidal, coming 
over to the hearth and standing just 
where Pembroke had stood, with one 
foot on the fender, while he pulled at 
the ends of his moustache and made 
them join on his chin—‘‘I believe 
it is well, Challoner—but I hardly 


know.” 
2 
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‘You hardly know? Did you ask 
her?” 

‘*Oh, yes, I asked her.” 

** And what did she say?” 

‘* Well, she didn’t say no.” 

‘*Did she imply yes?” 

‘*She did—I think so—in a sort of 
way.” 

.“*What a bold suitor!” Sir John 
said with a smile, feeling now suf- 
ficiently reassured as to the result of 
the interview; ‘‘ who goes to propose 
to a lady and comes away without be- 
ing quite certain whether she has said 
she wiil or she will not!” 

‘* But that’s just it. Your daughter 
wouldn’t say anything for certain. 
She is to tell me more distinctly in a 
day or two.” 

‘Meanwhile you are bidden to 
hope?” Sir John said smiling, and 
thinking within himself what idiots 
even clever young men of the 
world were where women were con- 
cerned, 

‘*T suppose so,” Vidal said simply; 
**she was very frank—and awfully col- 
lected, Challoner; a deuced deal more 
than I was, I can tell you. She said 
she hadn't the least objection to me— 
rather liked me in fact—quite friendly 
and encouraging. She said there 
wasn’t any reason why she should re- 
fuse me, but she would just think it 
over. I suppose it’s all right, Challo- 
ner—you ought to know—TI never did 
that sort of thing before.” 

‘*Of course it’s all right,” Sir John 
said almost angrily. ‘‘ What I don’t 
understand, Vidal, is what else you 
would have, or why you should think 
it is not all right.” 

*“*T don’t know exactly, but the 
whole affair seemed so unlike what one 
expected, don’t you know? I expect- 
ed something awfully emotional; 
wasn’t it natural that I should? I can 
tell you 7 was emotional enough.” 

‘*Can you remember anything you 
said?” Sir John asked rather amused. 

‘Not aword, I tried to be very el- 
oquent and touching, but I broke 
down. Miss Challoner was so awfully 
composed—and she wouldn’t help me 
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out one bit! Iam sure girls in gener- 
al are not like that.” 

‘*My daughter hasn’t been brought 
up like girls in general, Vidal.” 

‘“*No, by Jove,” exclaimed Vidal, 
with something like enthusiasm in his 
tone—‘‘if she had—if she were one bit 
like girls in general, I shouldn’t have 
been as much embarrassed as I was; 
but Iam downright in love with her, 
and I only wish I could think, Challo- 
ner, that she was in love with me.” 

‘¢ Girls don’t like to show their feel- 
ings too readily.” 

‘Tt isn’t that: I wish it were. i 
know a little more than that, Challo- 
ner. There wasn’t a gleam of emotion 
about her. She is not in love with me, 
Challoner.” 

** All that will come in time—at all 
events she’s not in love with anybody 
else.” 

‘*No; there’s something in that. 
Then you think it’s all right?” 

‘*Certainly. If Marie meant to re- 


fuse you, she would have done so at 
once.” 


**T hope, you know, that she isn’t 
merely taking me to please her father? 
We mustn’t allow her to do that, Chal- 
loner.” 

‘*You are a more sentimental lover 
than I ever thought you were likely to 
be,” Sir John said smiling. 

‘“‘Am not I?” Vidal asked simply. 
‘*Yes; you have no idea how queerly 
I feel about the whole affair. I never 
felt like this before—and I didn’t think 
it was in me; I have done a great deal 
to try and please her, Challoner—you 
know. I haven’t a share of any kind 
in any theatre; and I’ve given up— 
everything in fact. I do hope she will 
come to like me a little, Challoner.” 

‘*T think I can answer for her; but 
if you like, I'll ask her myself.” 

“T wish you would—I really wish 
you would, Challoner. I can’t bear 
the idea of our forcing her into any- 
thing. I sometimes think we seem 
like a pair of conspirators.” 

‘*We are only conspiring to make 
her happy if we are conspirators.” 

“T would rather make myself un- 
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happy than her—I would a thousand 
times,” the perplexed Vidal exclaimed 
with energy. 

Sir John got rid of the young lover 
as quickly as he could, thinking that 
he had had rather more of leve’s rap- 
tures than he was quite able to relish 
for one day. Ronald Vidal’s account 
of his daughter’s composure and self- 
command pleased him greatly. He 
was very glad to find that she was not 
one of your emotional people, and he 
felt satisfied that she would make all 
the better wife for not being sentiment- 
al on such an occasion. When Vidal 
had fairly gone, Sir John sent for his 
daughter. He had now nearly shaken 
off the uncomfortable impression pro- 
duced upon him by the pious fraud in 
which he had thought it prudent to in- 
dulge. The first novelty was over. 

‘* Vidal has gone, Marie,” he said, as 
his daughter entered the library. 

‘* Yes; I supposed that he had gone, 
dear, when you sent for me.” 

Sir John took his daughter’s hand 
and drew her toward him. 

‘“‘Am I to congratulate Ronald Vi- 
dal?” he asked inalowtone. ‘ Your 
answer, as he described it to me, did 
not leave him quite certain—and of 
course he is very anxious, poor fellow.” 

‘*Ts he very anxious? I am sorry.” 

‘*But I may congratulate him, Ma- 
rie, surely?” 

‘*Oh yes, dear—if that is the right 
sort of thing to do. But don’t you 
think I ought to be congratulated ra- 
ther than he?” 

‘* Why so, Marie?” 

“T am attaining the height of my 
ambition, papa~—I am going to be a 
great lady in society. I am going to 
be wedded to an earle’s son, like the 
girl in the ballad. What could be a 
greater occasion for congratulation? 
But I don’t see why he should be con- 
gratulated.” 

‘‘Not for getting such a wife, Ma- 
rie?” And Sir John gently put his 
arm round his daughter, and turned 
her toward the mirror. She looked at 
herself very composedly. 

‘** Yes,” she said, ‘‘I forgot all about 
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that. He is really very kind and com- 
plimentary—in the most practical sort 
of way too. I suppose he does see 
something attractive in me. If I were 
aman, I am sure that is not the sort of 
woman I should admire.” 

‘* What sort of woman, then, might 
you admire, dear?” 

‘*Something petite, and sweet, and 
gracious; full of affection and tender- 
ness—all that sort of thing. There are 
so many charming girls I have seen 
who would just suit Mr. Vidal.” 

‘*He doesn’t think so. His ideal 
wife is one of whom he can be proud, 
and whom every one will admire, and 
who will make a brilliant figure in so- 
ciety.” 

‘*Having been specially trained for 
that purpose, regardless of expense, in 
the fashionable circles of Durewoods,” 
Marie said gravely. ‘* Well, the great- 


er my deficiencies the greater his gen- 
erosity, papa.” 

‘*He is really very ardent and sin- 
cere in his love for you, Marie.” 


**TIs he? I am very sorry.” 

‘* Sorry, my dear?” 

“Yes. I am not worth all that 
warm and strong feeling. It is thrown 
away on me.” 

‘*But you do feel some attachment 
—some liking for him, Marie?” 

**Oh yes, dear—I think so.” 

‘*Remember, Marie, there is not the 
slightest constraint or pressure upon 
you. Ihave not even used a word of 
persuasion; and your promise is not 
yet given. You must not marry Ro- 
nald Vidal if you don’t like it.” 

‘*T will marry him, papa, if he 
wishes it. There isn’t any reason why 
I should not. It will please him and I 
know it will please you—and why 
should I not do what you both would 
wish?” 

‘*T wish you would tell me exactly, 
Marie, how you feel about this propo- 
sal.” 

‘**Dear, I don’t feel anything. That 
is what surprises me. I have no emotion 
at all. I don’t care to be married par- 
ticularly—I would rather remain as I 
am a great deal; but I suppose J should 
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have to marry somebody at some time, 
and I like Mr. Vidal very well, and no 
one could possibly be more kind and 
considerate.” 

‘*You have no stronger feeling of 
any kind—either way/” 

‘* None, dear; my mind is a blank— 
except for what I have told you.” 

‘*‘Tam sure you will be very happy, 
Marie, and that you will have a good 
and a clever husband.” 

‘Oh, yes, I am sure.” 

She seemed almost absolutely indif- 
ferent to the whole subject. Sir John 
was much puzzled. 

‘*You seem unhappy, Marie? 

‘“‘T am not so, dear, indeed. 
quite happy—I think.” 

**Not disappointed?” 

‘* With what, papa?” 

‘* Well, with your prospects, so far.” 

‘“No, I think not. Things are al- 

rays different in reality, I suppose, 
from what people expect. Life looks 
a little more prosaic as we get to know 
it. I used to think of something more 
romantic and full of color, and really I 
don’t know what. I think I am a lit- 
tle disappointed in myself, perhaps. I 
used to think I had an emotional sort 
of nature, and I find that I have not— 
that is all.” 

‘“The better for you, dear child, in 
actual life. One cannot be too strong.”’ 

‘*T suppose so. It all seems so 
strange; I seem so unconcerned, This 
won't be very soon, papa?” 

‘*This what, dear?” 

‘*This marriage.” 

‘‘Not if you don’t wish it. Ronald, 
of course, will have arrangements to 
make. I have a great idea, Marie, for 
the mean time. How should you like 
to see America?” 

‘*America? The United States?” 

‘““Yes. I have a good deal to do 
with several projects in different parts 
of the States; and people on both sides 
have been urging me to go over and 
see things for myself. I have all but 
made up my mind to go; and if you 
would like to come with me, I will 
make up my mind at once.” 

Marie’s eyes flashed, and her whole 


” 


I am 
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face brightened with delight at the 
prospect. 

‘*T should love to go! I should love 
to go! There is nothing in the world 
I should like so well—to travei in 
America! Should we go far?” 

** All the way across, dear—to San 
Francisco and the Pacific.” 

‘* And see the Golden Gate!” The 
words sprang from her lips involunta- 
rily. With them too came an unbid- 
den memory—a picture in the mind, 
In one moment she was standing on the 
height at Durewoods and looking over 
the bay, with its islands, and listening 
to Christmas Pembroke as he told of 
San Francisco and the Golden Gate. 
The time seemed so far off, and so 
childlike somehow in its poetic happi- 
ness, that its memory filled her with 
sweet pathetic feeling, and tears start- 
ed, she did not know why, into her 
eyes. She turned her head away. 

‘*Ronald can’t very well come, 


” 


Sir 


John said meditatively; ‘* but we can- 


not help that.” 

‘* We shall be all the happier to our- 
selves,” Marie said eagerly, and with- 
out stopping to think; ‘‘it will be de- 
lightful, papa—you and I alone—like 
the old times!” 

And now, as she looked up, her fa- 
ther could not but see that there were 
tears in her eyes. He was touched by 
her affection for him—surprised, per- 
haps, that there should be such emo- 
tion in one who seemed lately so cold; 
and he felt proud of it. He kissed her 
tenderly. 

‘* Well, my love” (even to her Sir 
John hardly ever used the word 
‘*love”’), ‘‘you and I are very old 
friends and fellow-ramblers, and Ro- 
nald and you will have plenty of time 
to travel together. He won't grudge 
me this last holiday with you. Then 
that-is settled, dear; and we will go as 
soon as ever you are ready.” 

‘*T am overjoyed at the idea. 
long shall we be away?” 

‘*Let me see—it is a large place, 
and we shall have much to look at. 
Four or five months, perhaps.” 

‘**That will be delightful.” 


How 


And she 
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went into all the details of the pro- 
posed trip with an eagerness which 
amazed and perplexed her father. She 
was all aglow with delighted expecta- 
tion at the prospect of a trip to Amer- 
ica, and she had hardly exhibited even 
a languid interest in her engagement 
to be married. 

‘*Then you won’t keep this poor fel- 
low long in suspense, Marie?” Sir 
John said, as he was leaving her. 

‘* What poor fellow, dear?” 

‘*Ronald Vidal. You will give him 
his answer soon?” 

‘*Oh yes, dear; whenever you like. 
You may give it for me—that will be 
best, perhaps- -to-day if you wish.” 

‘*T don’t suppose he would like that 
quite so well, Marie,” her father said 
with a smile. ‘‘I should think he 
would prefer to have his answer from 
your own lips.” 

‘*Very well, dear. To-morrow, or 
whenever you and he wish.” 

‘** You have always been the best and 
dearest of daughters,” Sir John said, 
drawing her toward him and kissing 
her with an affectionate enthusiasm 
such as he did not often show even to 
her. ‘* You cannot but make a good 
wife, my love, who have been such a 
daughter.” 

But she did not show any emotion in 
return, and her father found that her 
lips were cold. 

He was a little sorry for that, but he 
had never supposed that she greatly 
loved Ronald Vidal, and therefore he 
did not expect from her any positive 
delight in the prospect of marriage. 
But he was as profoundly convinced as 
the most conscientious and disinterest- 
ed father could be, that he was secur- 
ing his daughter’s happiness while ad- 
vancing his own ambition and hers. 
‘*The Honorable Mrs. Ronald Vidal,” 
he said to himself over and over again 
after he had left her. Then at last he 
should see himself actually connected 
with the British aristocracy. Ronald 
Vidal had told him again and again, 
with the odd frankness which was part 
of his nature, that his people wanted 
him to marry a girl wiih money, and 
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thought he ought to do so, but were 
terribly afraid of his either taking up 
with some unpresentable woman from 
Manchester or getting mixed up with 
actresses ; and that they welcomed with 
delight the prospect of his getting 
such a wife as Miss Challoner. Ali his 
people, he said, thought her ‘‘ perfect- 
ly splendid,” and the moment the 
thing was settled there was no limit to 
be put to the cordiality with which 
they would take her up. 

The American journey had been a 
flash of inspiration to Sir John just 
now. For some time it had seemed 
clear that he must g9 out and have a 
look at things in the States. At first 
his idea was that Ronald and he would 
go together. Then Ronald took up 
with a Parliamentary career to please 
Marie, and make her proud of her fu- 
ture husband, and of course he must 
stick to his work. Sir John himself 
had never gone in for politics, and 
was therefore by no means tied to the 
House. Then Sir John thought that 


he would go alone after the marriage 


of his daughter. But now this un- 
lucky affair of young Pembroke’s made 
it absolutely necessary that Marie 
should be taken out of the way for the 
present, or else Christmas would sud- 
denly go, and there would be a part- 
ing and questions, and all that kind of 
thing; and Sir John held that women, 
like kings, according to the Scottish 
saying, were ‘‘ Kittle cattle to shoe be- 
hind ”—there was no telling how they 
might bear with the operation which 
one considered the most needful for 
them. So while he was actually talk- 
ing with his daughter the idea of go- 
ing to America at once, and taking her 
with him, flashed into his mind and 
proved itself a success. 

‘*Then, Marie,” he said, as she was 
leaving him, ‘‘ you get yourself ready 
as quickly as you can, and we'll have 
such an exploring of the new world as 
Christopher Columbus never had.” 

‘* O Vater, lass uns ziehn !” Marie an- 
swered in the words of Mignon, and 
she went to her room murmuring to 
herself the sweet melancholy phrases 


of that ineffable outburst of vague 
longing: ‘* Let us go; oh, father, let us 
go. There, far away—lies our path!” 

Marie seemed to have hardly any 
feeling left within her but a longing 
for the American journey. She burn- 
ed with anxiety to be going away, 
away, far away out of London and her 
present surroundings. She would not 
have cared so much for travel, no mat- 
ter how far, on the European conti- 
nent. That would be too much like 
the usual kind of thing; and people 
they knew in London might meet them 
there. But when the Atlantic 
interposed to divide them from all old 
associations, then she thought 
could begin to enjoy travelling, and 
the free air would bring healing on its 
wings. Healing from what? She did 
not ask herself the question. 

She only knew that she would enjoy 
the change, and the travel, and the 
freedom, and that four or five months 
of respite seemed now like a happy 
eternity—at least like a time into 
which every possible hope and joy 
ought to be crammed, and to the end 
of which one must not think of look- 
ing. Perhaps the end would never 
come! Anyhow, it seemed to her now 
that without that free holiday on the 
other side of the Atlantic, she must 
stifle, as if for want of air. 

She did not dislike Ronald Vidal. 
On the contrary, she liked him much 
better than she did most other people. 
She had no particular dislike to the 
prospect of being married. That was 
a thing which must come some time, 
and it might as well be soon as later. 
She was absolutely unconscious as yet 
that there was any feeling in her heart 
which ought to prevent her from ac- 
cepting Vidal’s proposal. For a long 
time, indeed, she had looked forward 
to that proposal as certain to come. 
Her father had in a quiet, vague way 
taught her, almost by imperceptible de- 
grees, to look to Mr. Vidal as the hus- 
band she ought to have. A kind of 
net had gradually seemed to 
around her, and she had imperceptibly 
seemed to part with even the power to 


once 


she 


close 
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wish to be free. There was no one 
else she would have cared to marry or 
thought of marrying. Yet with all 
this kind of negative content her heart 
seemed stifling as she thought of her 
coming life. The very absence of 
emotion was terrible. The future 
looked so blank—it showed in antici- 
pation like a life without air. All the 
romantic dreams of her girlhood had 
come to this reality! ‘‘I have no love 
in me,” Lady Disdain said sorrowfully 
to her own heart; ‘‘I cannot feel as 
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other women seem to feel. I suppose 
I was born without any nature like 
that. I may as well marry him—he is 
very good and clever; and I suppose he 
likes me better than any other woman.” 

Thus she reasoned with herself as 
she sat in her own room alone. She 
thought of Christmas Pembroke and 
Sybil Jansen; and she envied those 
who could love and who were loved, 
and thought of her own loneliness, and 
at last, in the gray of the twilight, she 
burst into tears. 
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HH’ the sun shines to-day down the long, busy street, 


That I cannot see, where I cannot meet 
Beneath its glad glow the faces I know— 
God! to think it is only a swift year ago 


I looked on those faces that smiled back at me, 
As I walked there or rode there as idle and free 
As they are to-day—to-day, while I pine, 

Shut out from their life in this prison of mine. 


‘“* Shut out from their life of the world and its evil, 
From temptation and sin, the flesh and the devil,” 
Drones the priest at confession, the abbess at prayer, 
While I listen uncomforted, dumb with despair. 


Then back to my duties, the weary routine 

Of petty dull cares, which they think is to wean 
My passionate heart from its folly and sin, 
Purge my soul of the lusts of the flesh, win 


Me back to the arms of the Church, where repentance may claim 
Soul and body alike from its sin and its shame. 

Shame for me! who over their heads looked above 

Their sordid dull earth when I looked at my love! 


My love! when he held me that night on his breast, 
When he lifted my face there and prest 

His warm kisses to lips that returned 

Every kiss with a heart throb, I learned 
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More of heaven than the priest can reveal 

In a million confessions, or the abbess can feel, 
Though she weary the saints with her prayers! 

And that night—that night down the parapet stairs, 


When Pietro the spy led them on to discover 

Our trysting place there, was I shamed for my lover 
Or the love that I felt? Oh! Leonardo, Leonardo, 
When you leapt to your feet and facing the foe 


Held me closer and closer, while you flung in their teeth 
The base words that they spoke, my fond heart beneath 
Its swift shock of terror gave one throb of delight! 
And Leonardo, Leonardo, my love, on that night 


Mounted higher and higher, rose to heaven like a flame, 
This love which they dare call my sin and my shame. 
Shame! if twelve months before they had met us, we two 
By the parapet stairs, and all of them knew 


We were lovers as now, do you think they’d have spurned 
Us like that? No, my uncle, the abbé, had turned 

On his heel with a smile, and a word it may be 

Of reproof for the hour, nothing more, and we, 


Half abashed, half elate, had loitered behind, 
Well aware by that smile that you’d find 
More smiles than reproof on your suit. 

Ah, why was the future so mute? 


Why, when the gods beckoned on, did we linger and wait, 
Playing lightly with love, while our fate 

Lurked grimly and dark overhead? 

Why at that hour had no warning voice sped 


Straight to our blind, sleeping souls, waked us there 
From this trance that has wrought our despair? 

But no; while coy and coquettish I turned 

All your earnest to jest, though I yearned 


Out of sight for the day or the night 
That would bring me again the delight 
Of your glance or the touch of your hand, 
The Duke, riding by, saw me stand 


Looking down from the baleony there 

That fronts to the street—and he saw I was fair! 

Then he came with his suit, and we woke from our trance, 
Dropped our masks of gay jest, and you spoke; but what chance 


Had your name, Leonardo, against a Duke’s name, 
Your love suit against a Duke’s noble claim? 

What chance had my prayers or my tears when a crown 
*Twixt these prayers and these tears glittered down 
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On their sight? When Church and the State 

Could be served, what mattered my love or my hate? 
My hate! when it dawned on me then all they meant 
By their smooth lying words, I seemed to relent 


From that day, merged my passion in duty, 

Donned the Duke’s ring, and smiled when he flattered my beauty— 
Tricked them all, Leonardo! matched their cunning and guile 

By my wit, my craft over theirs—the wile 


Of a woman ’gainst the fine priestly art 

Of the abbé’s—'gainst his cool, clever head, my heart, 
Which won and stili won, gained time for us there 
To count up our chances of hope or despair, 


To plan ’twixt our kisses a sudden bold flight 

To Palermo; then over the sea, where no right 

Of abbé or priest could divide us, made one 
’Neath the eagles of France. But Pietro, base son 


Of the basest of traitors—Pietro the spy 

Proved his false, evi! blood. God! with heaven so nigh 
That a devil like that had the power 

To change our heaven to his hell in an hour! 


Our heaven! Oh, Leonardo, Leonardo, 


Do they think in this prison I’ll learn to forego 
This heaven? In these walls to lose and forget 
The warmth of your love? Fools! I will baffle them yet, 


Find my way to your arms ere another year goes. 
Ah, Leonardo, it must be: God would not impose 
This long death in life in this prison for me/ 

Oniy twenty last year, youth’s blood strong and free 


In my veins, youth’s fire at my heart! 
Oh, Leonardo, Leonardo, we to part, 
We to wait for that world we know not, when this 
Lifts up to our lips the full measure of bliss! 
Nora PERRY. 
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OR ten or fifteen years past, the 
name at the head of this paper 

has been known in all lands where 
French romances and plays are read 
and seen. The examples are not nu- 
merous where the talent descends from 
father to son, especially of a literary 
kind, one equal to the other in the 
branch to which he devotes himself; 
for the son here is equal as a play- 
wright to his father as a novelist. 
This special gift has long been conced- 
ed to the younger Dumas in France by 
the popular voice, and it recently has 
received the sanction of the most illus- 
trious literary body of the country— 
the French Academy—which has elect- 
ed him to one of its forty seats. Close 


on this classic elevation, the National 
theatre incorporated one of his plays 
in its repertory, as something due to 


the new academician as well as to it- 
self, this recognition of his merit being 
somewhat tardy. The representation 
of this play—the ‘‘ Demi-Monde” be- 
ing the one selected—in the theatre of 
Richelieu street, in addition to those 
given at the Gymnase, of his later 
pieces, and the newspaper discussion 
of his claims to the seat which he oc- 
cupies in the French Academy, have 
brought him conspicuously in view, 
and suggested him as a subject likely 
to interest the reader not unacquainted 
with the literary movement of France. 

The Academy is slow in its action; 
and often its members are installed in 
their places when their fertility has 
left them. This is to some extent the 
case with M. Dumas. He has done 
his work, and will never produce any- 
thing equal to it. According to his 
friends, he feels that the faculty of cre- 
ation is slipping away from him; they 
also say that he cannot work over half 
an hour without mental fatigue. Thus 
he will probably be obliged to give up 
invention, but this will not prevent 
him from being an important acquisi- 


tion to the Mazarin hotel in the elabo- 
ration of graceful theories on the dra- 
matic art; for though he should no 
longer be able to create a good play, 
he can always tell how others should 
do it. Indeed, in subjects where art 
of any kind is concerned, the institu- 
fion will probably not have a more 
useful member than Alexandre Dumas, 
although one can hardly fancy him 
working with much ardor at the inter- 
minable dictionary with which this 
distinguished body occupies itself, for 
this must be pale business to a man 
who has passed the greater part of his 
life in the construction of dramatic sit- 
uations. 

Dumas is an octoroon, the only indi- 
cation thereof being a slight kinkiness 
in the hair; but the French are with- 
out prejudice in the matter of race, 
and the eighth part of African blood 
which runs through his veins does not 
prevent him from enjoying any of the 
social privileges belonging to a pure- 
blooded Gaul. His head is a fine-look- 
ing one, albeit.the lines are a little 
marred by an encroaching obesity 
which he inherits from his father. The 
eyes, of a clear blue, are good in form 
and expression. The mouth, sensual 
and of ungraceful proportions, is the 
defective feature of the face, but it is 
adroitly covered by a handsome mous- 
tache, which reaches out across the 
cheek with an artistic twirl. The brow 
is broad and noble, from which the 
hair is thrown back with careless cf- 
fect. The lower part of the face hints 
of tastes which are repelied by the up- 
per part ; and the whole exhibits a cer- 
tain boldness and consciousness of abil- 
ity. There is nothing of the Ethiopian 
in his complexion, being of the kind 
which usually accompanies blue eyes. 
Those who knew him fifteen or twenty 
years ago, when his face possessed 
its purity of line, say that he was very 
handsome as well as distinguished; at 
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present the latter adjective suits him 
better than both. His father was of 
enormous girth toward the close ¢f his 
life, and if his son follows him in this 
respect, his corporeal future promises 
to be anything but sylph-like. 

There is some analogy between Du- 
mas and Emile de Girardin. Both came 
into the world in illegitimate fashion ; 
neither in early life bore the name of 
their father, and both were unhappy 
because of it; both afterward obtained 
paternal recognition, which, according 
to the code, confers legitimacy. Be- 
fore Dumas was acknowledged by his 
father, he read the complaint of De Gi- 
rardin, when the noted publicist was 
in a situation similar to his own, in 
the volume called ‘‘ Emile,” which, 
according to one of his contempora- 
ries, robbed him of that gaiety which 
belongs to youth, and induced the fa- 
ther to call him his son, in law as he 
was in fact. After this his taciturnity 
disappeared, and as a lad he was pre- 
sented by the elder as ‘‘ his best work,” 
to that crowd of painters, actors, jour- 
nalists, and novelists by whom he was 
usually surrounded. 

The desire to please is general 
among the French, and the author of 
the ‘‘ Demi-Monde ” is no exception to 
the rule. He has that light grasseye- 
ment in his speech which belongs to 
the Parisian, and his tones are well 
modulated. Through a seductive man- 
ner is seen a slight tendency toward 
posing, the fruit of a little personal 
vanity, probably an inheritance of the 
gorgeous father. A number of women 
have so idolized him it is natural that 
there should be some development of 
self-satisfaction, for man is not perfect. 

Drawing-room and table talk is prac- 
tised as an art in France, and Dumas 
has a reputation in this way, and is 
probably as fond of his effects in soci- 
ety as of those he furnishes for the 
stage. French being admirably adapt- 
ed to epigrammatic conversation, this 
professed wit avails himself of it with 
rare skill. When he is present, talk- 
ing groups disposed about a room 
gradually dissolve and gather near to 
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listen to him, and he becomes the au- 
tocrat of the conversational domain. 
An occasional word is put in, a cue 
given, and this is the usual limit of ex- 
pression in those who surround him. 
In the telling of risible wit—for he 
naturally has several kinds—he affects 
the scrious, unmoved face to produce 
hilarious effects, like a comedian, but 
a comedian of the highest type. His 
epigrams and anecdotes are so well 
made, and so well told, that some peo- 
ple believe there is previous prepara- 
tion; all agree, however, in the opin- 
ion that he has special gifts in this 
way. His experience as a dramatic 
author has evidently perfected him for 
this social amusement; in a certain 
sense he transfers the stage to the 
drawing-room, and adds the character 
of author to that of actor. 

As we all know, the manner adds 
much to the matter; so when the laugh 
begins to be heard, the raconteur, cool 
as a May morning, looks around surpris- 
ed at the risible manifestation, which 
He speeds an 


naturally increases it. 
arrow at folly as it flies, and fixes a 
wicked witticism on the absent, with 


remarkable dexterity. In private life, 
where intercourse is more intimate, he 
is fond of passing a portion of his time 
in that Parisian gossip to which the 
gentle sex is supposed to be more par- 
ticularly given. In this fireside inti- 
macy he is ready to enter into that 
wide field called chiffons with the zest 
of a fashionable woman. 

The rules of life which, it may be 
presumed, he endeavors to follow, 
since he offers them to his friends and 
readers, are contained in the following 
paragraph: 

Walk a couple of hours every day, sleep seven 
at night, go to bed as soon as you are sleepy, rise 
as soon as you awake, work as soon as you are 
up. Eat only when you are hungry and drink 
only when you are thirsty, and always slowly. 
Speak only when it is necessary, and say but half 
of what you think; write only what you can sign, 
and do only what you can tell. Never forget that 
others will depend upon you, and that you cannot 
depend upon them. Estimate money for neither 
more nor less than it is worth; it is a good ser- 
vant and a bad master. Forgive everybody in ad- 
vance, for greater security; do not despise nor 
hate men, nor laugh at them beyond measure, 
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Think of death every morning in seeing the light, 
and every night on retiring. When you suffer 
much look your suffering squarely in the face, 
and you will find consolation as well as instruc- 
tion. Be simple, become useful, remain free, and 
wait, in order to deny God, that it be well proven 
that He does not exist. 


M. Dumas is sparkling and witty, 
but he is not humorous. There is hu- 
mor in some of his contemporaries, like 
Gondinet, Meilhac, and Halévy, but it 
is not exactly of the English kind, al- 
though perhaps as amusing. In gen- 
eral it is a less common quality in 
France than in the English-speaking 
countries; moreover it is one with 
which man is born and which he may 
not acquire. This deficiency in Du- 
mas naturally renders him incapable 
of appreciating humor in others, and 
it is probable that if he has ever 
read ‘‘ Pickwick” and ‘‘ Falstaff,” he 
found them dry reading. When he is 
gladsome there is something catlike 
in its manifestation—graceful, insinu- 
ating, and flattering, with the claw 


which shows itself on slight provoca- 


tion. The person in question would 
hardly object to the comparison; for 
the cat is more highly esteemed in 
France than in other countries; ‘‘ my 
cat’ being the most common term of 
endearment in the mouths of sweet- 
hearts and mothers. His ingenuity in 
forming a novel combination of ideas 
for the production of the ludicrous is 
as unquestionable as if he had letters 
patent therefor. The mots which he 
makes are cited on all sides, and being 
a kind of official wit, he is credited 
with many he does not make; even 
those that are bad pass current under 
cover of their, attributed paternity. 
Thus, those who have not sufficient te- 
merity to father their own wit-bant- 
lings lay them at the door of Dumas, 
as the newspapers used to place their 
jokes on the shoulders of Joe Miller. 
Such a reputation has destroyed 
the usefulness of a number of men; 
unusual good sense is required to 
resist the temptation of being too 
funny. Dumas is greeted with ap- 
plause before he opens his mouth or 
takes up his pen, for what he is going 
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to say; a circle forms about him wher- 
ever he goes, with manifestations of 
interest and admiration. If he listen- 
ed to the cajoleries of society, he would 
pass his life in parties of pleasure, for 
society is always running after what it 
considers the most desirable of all per- 
sons—the man who has gotten out of 
the crowd. Fortunately for Dumas, he 
has enough good sense to prevent him 
from throwing himself into the arms 
of those who swing their incense un- 
der his nose—enough to prevent him 
from being beguiled by their admiring 
cachinnation into frittering away all 
his time in the insipidities of the 
drawing-room. 

However slight the physical resem- 
blance between the elder Dumas and 
his son, there is still less in character. 
The elder was worse than the Terrible 
Child of Gavarni; he was the Terrible 
Father, who published in his journal, 
the ‘* Mousquetaire,” accounts of inti- 
mate relations between his son and 
himself, in which he entered into de- 
tails that a man with a proper sense of 
decorum would not think of revealing 
to a close friend. This annoyed the 
younger more perhaps on account of 
the father than himself, and he lived 
in dread of such revelations; for though 
their author readily promised discre- 
tion, he was too apt to forget his prom- 
ises, being as impulsive and thought- 
less as a boy of fifteen. The magni- 
ficent, gasconading father was much 
laughed at for extravagance of speech 
and act. This was a lesson to the son, 
if one were needed, and he has always 
guarded against ridicule. The father’s 
heart was exposed to the world with 
its weak and vain emotions, as well as 
the good and the amiable; the son 
hides his under a mask of reserve. 
The vanity of the father opened out be- 
fore the first comer like a morning- 
glory at the edge of day; the son’s 
closes up before the world like the 
same flower when it encounters the 
sun. The father accepted the most 
overcharged expressions of adulation 
with avidity, never doubting of their 
truth, and enjoyed the fruits of victo- 
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ry of a vulgar kind with extraordinary 
zest. He was ostentatious, loved the 
crowd, and was always embarrassed 
with debt whatever his income might 
be. He was continually asking favors 
or granting them—half the time in 
promises—and was always collaborat- 
ing contemporaneously with several 
men of letters. He was as well known 
on the Boulevards as a kiosk. The 
wife of one of the court dignitaries of 
the last empire tells me that he was a 
friend of her husband, of whom he 
made an occasional loan, helping him- 
self, without counting, from a vase 
where the money was kept, saying 
as he did so, ‘‘My dear fellow, you 
shall do the same with my money 
when you are in need.” It is hardly 
necessary to observe that Dumas never 
had any. 

There was little real evidence of af- 
fection in the father until the son 
achieved a position in literature, which 
came to him suddenly. It was at the 


first representation of the ‘* Dame aux 
Camélias,” where in the foyer of the 
theatre, before the play began, the 
elder Dumas told his friends he was 


apprehensive of a failure, as his son 
was only a gamin; as the play pro- 
gressed he told them that he himself 
had touched it up here and there, and 
it might possibly be a success; at the 
end, when the applause was deafening, 
the expansive father threw his arms 
around their necks, and forgot himself 
to the extent of saying that he had 
written the piece entirely himself; and 
this paints the elder to the letter. 

The public for a long time labored 
under the impression that the senior 
Dumas had a hand in his son’s work; 
but for some time before his death it 
became evident, even to the skeptic, 
that the son was the master of the fa- 
ther in dramatic literature. 

The dwelling of the elder was like a 
public hotel: people coming and go- 
ing, and constant hospitality. He ex- 
ercised no discrimination in the selec- 
tion of his friends; he was, in short, 
every one’s friend and the last man 
had him. Most of this passed in the 
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chateau Monte Christo, called so in 
honor of one of his most successful 
novels, situated near Marley, about an 
hour’s ride from Paris. 

It is generally conceded that the fa- 
ther was a remarkable man who creat- 
ed a new school in novel writing, but 
of late years his Olympian figure has 
been somewhat cut down, because it is 
not known exactly to what extent he 
was the author of work signed by 
him. It is now pretty well known, at 
least to men of letters, that he was a 
brigand in literature, taking right and 
left the property of others, and with 
an audacity that led to subsequent ex- 
posures. During his productive years 
his dwelling was a manufactory of 
novels, 

A Frenchman of an arithmetical turn 
states that a skilful copyist, writing 
twelve hours a day, makes 3,900 let- 
ters an hour, or 46,800 for the day, 
which is equal to sixty pages of an or- 
dinary French novel; at this rate he 
copies five volumes in octavo a month, 
making sixty volumes at the end of 
the year. This, supposing him to be 
always at his post and to be a reason- 
ably rapid writer, and never to lose an 
hour or a minute. , 

This was exactly the number of vol- 
umes signed by Dumas during one of 
his fertile years, which supposes the 
meditation of sixty different plots, 
the conduct of almost numberless in- 
trigues, and the development of a host 
of characters, besides the time devoted 
to change and correction. He was 
fond of running after the crowd, of 
talking, of travelling, and was espe- 
cially fond of .the table; in short, he 
was given to most kinds of pleasure, 
all of which consumed a good portion 
of his time. Thus, however produc- 
tive he may have been, it was impossi- 
ble for him to be the author of all the 
books which bore his name. The in- 
teresting question naturally arises, 
What were his and what were not? and 
it is one that so far remains unan- 
swered. It might be supposed that 
the handwriting of the manuscript 
which went into the hands of the 
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printer would throw some light on the 
subject; but it does not; for singular 
as it may seem, the handwriting of the 
dozen or score of men of letters who 
worked with him strikingly resembled 
that of the chief; besides, it is known 
that he sometimes made the plan and 
principal scenes of a work which were 
written out by another. 

There is, however, enough of his 
work of undoubted authenticity to 
stamp him as the chief of a school; for 
he is at the head of a certain kind of 
novel, the same as Victor Hugo is at 
the head of lyric poetry. In the work 
in which others had a share, his was 
the directing mind; for most of the 
books signed Dumas have here and 
there certain of his characteristics; 
besides, when any of his collaborators 
worked apart, they failed to produce 
any book that lived. 

In the history of French literature 
there probably has never been any gas- 
conading equal tohis. In reference to 
a premiére where his son had obtained 
success, he wrote an article in which 
he said that ‘‘ Casimir Delavigne and 
Alexandre Soumet were only consump- 
tive Romantics. I, Hugo, and De 
Vigny alone are strong. I have made 
‘Henri III.’ and ‘Antony’; Hugo, 
‘Hernani’ and ‘Marion Delorme’; 
Vigny, ‘La Maréchale d’Ancre’ and 
‘Chatterton.’ Alexandre continues 
my glory. De Musset, Balzac, and 
twenty others, between me and Alex- 
andre, are only men of transition,” etc. 

When the son read that, it is more 
than probable that he cried out, in the 
anguish of his heart, Oh, save me from 
the author of my days! This irrepres- 
sible vanity and self-glorification in 
his later work, uncompensated by the 
genius of his prime, became at last 
very tiresome. 

The son has an excusable mania, 
founded on filial affection, of regard- 
ing his father as the literary giant of 
the age, reaching head and shoulders 
above contemporaries. When it is 
recollected that Balzac was of these, 
one cannot refrain from smiling. If 
he is discriminating touching praise 
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in regard to himself, he is without it 
in that relating to his father. Were 
he told that the elder Dumas was the 
Shakespeare of the nineteenth century, 
it is probable that he would not ques- 
tion the justice of such an opinion. A 
fellow author and friend, desiring to 
be agreeable to the son, wrote what he 
considered a handsome panegyric on 
the elder, and to his surprise Dumas 
the younger did not think he had 
done justice to the subject. This fur- 
nishes a curious illustration of the in- 
fluence of affection on criticism; for 
here is a man distinguished fcr pene- 
tration who cannot see what is plain 
to an ordinary person. 

His admiration of his father’s gifts 
did not prevent him from seeing the 
grotesque side of his character. On 
one occasion he said: ‘‘ My father is 
so filled with vanity that he is capable 
of getting up behind his carriage, to 
make people believe that he has a 
negro.” 

At a dinner of men of letters some 
one gave an account of a series of hu- 
morous subterfuges by which a debtor 
eluded a creditor, the character of the 
debtor being highly colored, at which 
Dumas, junior, laughed heartily, when 
a neighbor told him that the person 
described was his father. ‘* Impossi- 
ble,” answered the son, ‘‘ or he would 
have put it in his ‘ Memoirs.’ ” 

The elder had a singular way of 
judging of genius, illustrated one 
morning, when he sought in vain for a 
pair of boots, with the femark: ‘‘ Fi- 
gurez-vous qu’ Alexandre en a douze 
paire, ¢talées sur une planche de sa 
garde-robe. Ce garcgon-li n’aura ja- 
mais de génie !” 

As a further illustration of the rela- 
tions between father and son, it is 
told that the latter, when a student in 
the Latin quarter, desired to make a 
good repast with a companion, but 
found on consulting his purse that it 
contained only five francs. ‘* Wait,” 
said he to his companion, ‘‘ while I 
run up stairs and borrow five more 
from my father, and with the ten we 
shall dine like princes.” 
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‘¢Well,” said the waiting man on 
his return, ‘‘have you got the ten?” 

‘“‘T haven’t even the first five,” an- 
swered he ruefully; ‘‘ father is better 
at borrowing than I.” 

Before his vocation was distinctly 
marked out for him in the representa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias,” the 
father’s influence led him to follow in 
his footsteps, but his efforts in this 
field were not attended with happy re- 
sults. The clash of swords, the blood- 
shedding, and the bombastic tones of 
Porthos, Athos & Co., which the father 
worked up, were unfitted to the nature 
of the son. He however tried his 
hand at the D’Artagnan business, but 
saw later that however suitable this 
was to his father, to him it was sound- 
ing brass—saw, in short, that he was 
forcing the note. 

As was natural, when young and in- 
experienced, he also affected some- 
what the Mousquetaire manners of the 
father; but this was not of long dura- 
tion. In eschewing these, when still 
young, he exhibited some force of 
character, for many older heads emu- 
lated the elder in his follies. 

The indulgent and negligent father 
exercised little parental authority, 
giving him little aid in advice or 
money. He gave him an example 
which was bad, and made him ac- 
quainted with a crowd of men who 
were calculated to divert a young man 
from study. He thoughtlessly encour- 
aged him in a life of pleasure. The 
younger, however, had _ sufficient 
strength of mind to separate himself 
from these gay companions of the fa- 
ther, and apply himself to study. The 
intentions of the elder were naturally 

‘good, but as we have often heard from 
the pulpit, a certain uncomfortable 
place is paved with them. 

If he ever writes his memoirs of this 
early period, he will probably furnish 
some interesting scenes and portraits 
of the parental surroundings. Fore- 
most in this intimate group were Au- 
guste Maquet, his alter ego in literary 
labors, Gavarni the artist, and Félix 
Pyat, since wrecked in the Commune 
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waters, and several others whose 
names do not just now come to the 
end of my pen. He was a witness to 
their daily life, was present at their 
bacchic gatherings. It was his privi- 
lege especially to have known that 
French Hogarth Gavarni, who was 
as young in character as the elder Du- 
mas. He is sure to have seen the de- 
lineator at dessert more than once, 
crowned with wreath after the manner 
of the old Romans, or throwing aloft 
his legs after the fashion of the Clo- 
serie de Lilas. 

These gay eccentricities of the sire 
and his companions did not prevent 
the son from faithfully pursuing his 
college studies and graduating with 
honor, as has already been intimated, 
after which he made his first bow to 
the literary world in a small volume of 
poems—the rhyme and the Greek 
tragedy being inevitable to French 
youth, The little book bore a modest 
title—‘‘ The Sins of Youth”—and of 
course is now referred to by its author 
with a smile of deprecation. Soon 
after he made a voyage to Spain and 
Africa with his father and the insepar- 
able Maquet, who, by the way, is now 
the president of the Society of Dra- 
matic Authors and Musical Composers. 
On his return he made his second salu- 
tation to the reading public in a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘The Adventures of 
Four Women and a Parrot,” which is 
an imitation of the paternal manner. 
This, and several short stories which 
followed it, written in the same style, 
hardly caused more than a ripple of 
curiosity. 

When he abandoned the father’s 
style and wrote the novel of the 
‘*Dame aux Camélias”—which he 
afterward dramatized—three editions 
of it were quickly sold. At this pe- 
riod and for some time after he had 
considerable facility in composition, 
he having written the novel of the 
‘‘Dame aux Camélias,” according to 
his own account, in eleven days in an 
inn near Saint-Germain-en-Laye, about 
an hour’s ride by rail from Paris—to 
which must be added three or four 
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days devoted to correction, the whole 
not exceeding fifteen. According to 
the same authority, he was only eight 
days in dramatizing it. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
success of this play, he admits that it 
was faulty in language, confessing at 
the same time that he has always ex- 
perienced insurmountable difficulty in 
writing correctly; a confession that 
should not be too hastily accepted as 
true. He holds, however, that a 
faultless style is not necessary to dra- 
matic success; indeed, that certain 
faults such as enter into the spoken 
vocabulary are rather an advantage 
than otherwise. He also states while 
in his modest and confessing mood, 
that if in the word ‘‘ Camélias” in the 
title of the piece he used only one /, it 
was because he believed it was spelled 
in that way; moreover, that since his 
friend George Sand wrote it thus, he 
adhered to that orthography in spite 
of critics, preferring rather to write 
badly with her than to write well 


with others. This is said probably 
more with a view of paying a neat 
compliment to George Sand than any- 


thing else. With the exception of the 
one word in question, the later edi- 
tions of his plays are carefully correct- 
ed, laboriously even, which shows 
that M. Dumas is as ambitious of 
writing good French as any of his 
contemporaries. Besides, he is an 
academician at present, and to write it 
badly as one of the forty is something 
akin to disgrace. 

The son is a man of order, neither 
given to borrowing nor lending. 
Through his plays he has acquired a 
handsome fortune; in comparison his 
novels, although successful, have 
given meagre results. Indeed, the 
money made by leading French novel- 
ists at present is insignificant along- 
side of that from work prepared for 
the stage. He works alone. From 
this rule he departed once when he 
made the ‘‘Supplice d’une Femme” 
with Emile de Girardin, which he has 
ever since regretted, for the collabora- 
tion led to a personal wrangle, describ- 
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ed in one of my previous papers, and 
which, according to public opinion, was 
destructive to Girardin asa playwright. 
As a dramatic author Dumas is com- 
plete in himself, and requires no asso- 
ciate. He is conscientious in his work, 
doing his best in everything that he 
undertakes. Whatever appears over 
his name is unquestionably his, and he 
is so particular about originality that 
he will not read what others have done 
on the subject on which he is engaged. 

He is rarely seen in public places, is 
of a reserved disposition, both from 
taste and habit, the former probably 
growing out of the latter, as is often 
the case with literary men. He has an 
aversion to the vulgar side of success 
—the strong incense, the gross com- 
pliments, and the general hurrah, of 
which his father was so fond. Sub- 
stantial celebrity he of course aspires 
to, or he would not be human, but 
without notoriety. Intelligent criti- 
cism, favorable or unfavorable, he lis- 
tens to without the irascibility or the 
complacency so often shown by the 
majority of his contemporaries, being 
neither puffed up by one nor cast down 
by the other. The platitudes of igno- 
rant admiration are probably as dis- 
tasteful to him as those of stupid cen- 
sure. The consciousness of his own 
value gives him equanimity before 
criticism, hostile or otherwise. This 
was not always so, for in the beginning 
he attached an importance to praise, 
and the reverse, which must now make 
him smile, and this is probably the ex- 
perience of most men who have climb- 
ed the ladder of letters. 

His daily conduct comes up to the 
requirements of French society. On 
such a background his external acts 
are toned down into conventional pro- 
priety. But if there is no mischief in 
his outward life, there is in his ideas, 
He should be regarded only as an ex- 
tremely skilfui artist ; but he is no mor- 
alist, although he is constantly endea- 
voring to assume this character; and if 
it were not that the artist is stronger 
than the would-be moralist, his plays 
would be spoiled by long disquisitions 
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on what he considers the best means 
for the amelioration of his kind. This 
tendency is observable in all his work ; 
happily the artist rescues the piece 
from the hands of the preacher, when 
it becomes a question of conserving 
dramatic effects. When these are no 
longer at stake, as in his prefaces, he 
gives rein to Utopian theories and pa- 
radoxes that are hardly worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

As soon as he possesses his mothe 
idea of a play, he sets about seeking 
the characters therefor in real life, and 
studies them as a painter does a model, 
changing, adding to, or diminishing, 
according to the requirements of dra- 
matic art. He has been known to pro- 
duce a fainting fit in a jealous woman 
much in love with him, by appearing 
before her with another woman on his 
arm, in order to observe a person in 
that condition with a view to dramatic 
utilization; this being done with self- 
reproach, as tenderness is one of his 
traits. The artist in him is stronger 
than anything else, and the anecdote 
illustrates it. The ‘‘ Dame aux Perles,” 
in theatrical nomenclature ‘‘ Diane de 
Lys,”’ was, according to the indiscreet 
whisperings of Parisian society, a wo- 
man of rank and distinction, the dra- 
matic author telling her story when 
he told his own. The ‘‘Dame aux 
Cam(lias ” was, as is generally known, 
Marie Duplessis, whom he knew inti- 
mately, and who was acquainted with 
a number of painters and littérateurs 
of her day. The work in which she 
appears is an effort at the rehabilita- 
tion of the woman who ‘‘has thrown 
her bonnet over the mill,” and is ac- 
cepted as serious by some people, but 
not by those who retain their common 
and moral sense. He poetized and put 
her on a pedestal, where she will prob- 
ably remain for years. On the day of 
her death, as the year passes round, 
there are sympathetic pilgrims who 
place their immortelles on her tomb in 
the cemetery of Montmartre, as others 
do on the monument in memory of 
Abélard and Héloise in the Pere La- 
chaise, which shows how much the em- 
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bellished character of Dumas has taken 
hold of the popular mind. 

The real name of the woman who 
served as a model for the heroine was 
Alphonsine Plessis, she having adopt- 
ed the more euphonious one of Marie 
Duplessis. The name of the ‘‘ Dame 
aux Camélias” was invented by the 
author, but it became hers through the 
vogue of the novel, which was written 
about a year after her death. Thus, 
when the visitor presents himself at 
the cemetery of Montmartre, asking to 
see the tomb of the Dame aux Camé- 
lias, he is conducted to a square mon- 
ument bearing the real name; over it 
is a crown of artificial camillias fixed 
info the marble and under glass. The 
artist has perpetuated the memory of 
the woman, and the tomb has its le- 
gend. Besides, a gifted Pagan, Théo- 
phile Gautier, dropped some poctic 
flowers over the grave, which crowned 
the work of the story teller. 

Dumas has cultivated every faculty 
of his mind with a view to success, and 
has controlled and dwarfed every one 
that stood in the way of it. He has 
no scruples as to subject or manner of 
treatment. He is as clever in gauging 
the lower instincts of the public as he 
is in making his scenario. He has 
studied the tastes and feelings of those 
for whom his work is destined, as few 
dramatic authors have done, and this 
knowledge has largely contributed to 
his success. From this he appears to 
be more audacious than he really is, 
for he knows the limit to which he 
may go. He understands his great 
public in its entirety, as the surgeon 
does his subject—understands where 
the fibres are that may be tickled to 
laughter, and the pathos is that pumps 
to tears. 

In the midst of the sensation which 
the author produces, he remains self 
contained; he never gives the rein to 
passion, that which he exhibits as such 
being only the semblance of it; none 
of his characters ever burn to that lu- 
rid heat of passion necessary to the 
highest form of dramatic expression. 
His consumptive Marguerite in the 
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‘*Dame aux Cam(lias,” compared with 
the Marguerite of Goethe, is artificial— 
her sentimental harangues are only 
imitations. And here, by the way, the 
author of the French drama availed 
himself of an accident—a malady 
—the more certainly to secure his ef- 
fects, and it shows how he presses 
everything iato his service for this 
purpose. The sympathy which the 
character creates is probably owing 
more to the wretched condition of her 
lungs than to the desertion of her 
lover, and one feels that a hacking 
cough is a tricking substitute for that 
delirium of passion and that profound 
remorse which stirred the soul of the 
woman who loved Faust. 

To point a moral, the woman of the 
camallian flowers should not be car- 
ried off in the prestige of youth and 
triumph, but should have been made 
to grow realistically old; that is to say, 
fat, flabby, red-nosed, and husky- 


voiced—a perambulating vendor of ve- 
getables or an ouvreuse at a theatre. 
Age is fatal to such a creation, and no~ 


rehabilitation can save it. Gavarni 
did with the pencil what Dumas has 
failed to do with the pen—he carried 
this woman into the decline of life, 
and showed her, after nature, in her 
repulsiveness, whether rich or poor. 
One of the deficiencies in the mental 
character of the French is their igno- 
rance of foreign histories and coun- 
tries, and of this lack Dumas is a type. 
His attention has, like many of his 
countrymen, been so absorbed in what 
transpires in the neighborhood of the 
eine, that it has excluded knowledge 
from other quarters. Taking no inter- 
est in foreign matters, his acquaint- 
ance therewith must necessarily be 
meagre ; for we only know well that for 
which we have a natural taste. He 
furnishes an instance of the scantiness 
of his information in this respect in 
the novel of ‘** L’Affaire Clémenceau,” 
where he gives to a boy of Boston the 
name of André Minati, and says that 
his nature was hardened by the sight 
of slave whipping, in that moral New 
England town, in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. He is probably indifferent about 
such inaccuracies; but were the scene 
transferred to Rome or Athens, and the 
clock of time turned back a couple of 
thousand years, he would feel very 
nervous about them. The time has 
not yet come for the Frenchman to be 
familiar with the manners, customs, 
and history of America, but it «ill 
come, or he will drop out of the gen- 
eral march of civilization. To know 
that Boston people did not hold slaves 
during the year 1830 or 1840, and that 
a Boston boy does not call himself by 
a French name, is hardly more essen- 
tial to the Gaul than it is for the intel- 
ligent American to know the name of 
the chief of the Choctaws and the 
aumber of his tribe. 

He is not as learned as one might 
suppose him to be from seeing his 
work, and this is because he makes a 
particular study for a particular ob- 
ject. When he wrote ‘‘ L’Affaire Clé- 
menceau,” for instance, he haunted 
the ateliers of sculptors, with his ro- 
mance in his head, and made himself 
familiar with the plastic art, and the 
result was an interesting chapter on 
the posing of a model. He is a spe- 
cialist, and everything that he acquires 
is used in his specialty. His life has 
been passed in shutting out extraneous 
objects and in turning all the powers 
of his mind, like a shaft of light, on 
the drama or the dramatic romance. 
Withal, this light is not like a sun- 
beam to the eyes of the English-speak- 
ing man, but an artificial stream from 
a strong lamp. 

The eccentricity of Dumas’s mind, if 
the term be not too strong, may be to 
some extent the result of bodily ills, 
real or fancied; for according to the 
gossip of the Boulevards, he has a 
mania for drugging himself. How 
far this colors his views of life, if 
it be so, is difficult to tell. He pre- 
pares his work with a care and pa- 
tience not generally known, yet his 
characters are not always true, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary pains 
he takes to make them so. There is a 
certain something which shows them 
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to be the product of a mind not alto- 
gether healthy. This regards the 
choice of subject as well as the crea- 
tion of character, indicating the same 
deficiencies. His mental range ap- 
pears to be limited to one side of life— 
the frailty and duplicity of woman in 
her sexual relations—and indeed, this 
is a pretty general view of French 
playwrights and novelists, and shows 
the shrinkage in universality which has 
taken place since the time of Molitre. 

Thus the subject is nearly always 
the same with Dumas—the dishonored 
woman, particularly of the demi-monde 
—a word, by the way, of his creating. 
He cannot escape from this vicious cir- 
cle, and to keep in it is for him a labor 
of love. His plays are more effective 
in ill-doing than those of any of his 
contemporaries, on account of their at- 
tractive form. The Rabelaisian free- 
dom of speech of the Palais Royal is 
less mischievous, for its frankness and 
amusing absurdity rob it of the harm- 
ful tendencies instilled by the insidi- 
ous intrigue and delicacy of language 
which belong to the work of Dumas. 
His expression is irreproachable, free 
from coarseness and groundling wit; 
sobriety and purity being two of the 
prominent characteristics of his style. 
The vulgarity of the work, in short, is 
in the idea. 

His plays leave the impression that 
he gives himself over to champagne 
and truffles in that world he is so fond 
of describing; but this is erroneous, 
His debauches are purely intellectual, 
and the time that he spends in this off- 
colored society is devoted to the study 
of character, with a view to utilization 
in his work. It is probable that the 
association consequent upon such 
studies has affected his judgment and 
rendered it less trustworthy—made his 
moral sense less lively; at the same 
time it has probably given him a less 
appreciative sense of that which con- 
stitutes the character of a virtuous wo- 
man. So we look in vain for a healthy 
creation of the latter kind through all 
his work; that is, from the English 
and American standpoint. 
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He made an effort to get out of the 
round in the ‘Question d’Argent,” 
where the subject indicated by the 
title is presented rather under a comic 
than a serious aspect. The aim here 
is to strike both at vice and ridicule; 
but nothing like the success was ob- 
tained in this new field compared to 
that of the old one. There is prob- 
ably as much wit and talent in the 
piece, however, as in the ‘‘ Demi- 
Monde,” only the wit and talent are not 
so happily employed. He tried here 
to paint an honest group under the in- 
fluence of duty, tradition, and family 
affection; and one feels that these fig- 
ures are not after nature; for they talk 
glibly and lightly of moral obligations, 
and smile at the respect shown to age 
in a way which is hardly natural to or- 
dinarily honest people. The author 
appears to think, in putting these 
words into the mouths of his comedi- 
ans, that in honest society, as in the 
‘*Demi-Monde,” wit serves as an ex- 


cuse and a passport to the most dan- 


gerous ideas. He fails to see that 
what is ludicrous in one place wounds 
tender susceptibilities in another. 
The want of success of this play indi- 
cates that the author has so long 
worked in another atmosphere that he 
cannot get out of it; that he is, in 
short, condemned to paint his one 
frailty of woman en permanence. 

He is pretty full of himself, and we 
see him in nearly all of his plays. The 
witty persiflear who harangues about 
virtue and vice through the explana- 
tory acts, and toward the denouement 
shows himself, under an airy manner, 
to be a man of heart and of honor, is 
Dumas. The character is generally 
sculptor, painter, or poet; and if net 
one of these, he possesses the tastes 
of one or all. He is usually something 
of a philosopher who tells, half in rail- 
lery and half in earnest, how the con- 
dition of woman is to be made better 
—naturally the soiled woman. He is 
De Ryons in ‘‘L’Ami des Femmes,” 
Olivier de Jalin in the ‘‘ Demi-Monde,” 
and the son in the ‘‘ Pere Prodigue.” 

In the prefaces of the later editions 
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of his plays he gives full sway to the 
tendency to preach, in which he sets 
forth his theories on the regeneration 
of society; and what is most remark- 
able in them for a man who has shown 
such dramatic analysis is that they 
are not clear, and one is sometimes at 
a loss to know what their author tries 
to prove and to teach. Two of his 
principal remedies are the divorce and 
the right of the recherche de la pater- 
nité, which are nothing new to Eng- 
lish-speaking people, as both are in 
force in England and America, 

The ‘‘Demi-Monde” as a work of 
art may be regarded as one of the best 
plays of the nineteenth century. It is 
hardly possible fot the most indiffer- 
ent spectator to follow its action with- 
out becoming deeply interested. It is 
hardy, animated, witty, and advances 
quickly and directly to a_ perfect 
denouement. It belongs to that quiet, 
intense kind, veined with facetix, fa- 
miliar to most English-speaking peo- 
ple, through ‘‘ Still Waters Run Deep” 


—a genre that Dumas appears to have 
put in vogue. The action of the ‘‘ Demi- 
Monde” is concentrated in eight per- 
sons—not comprising the domestics, 
who only serve to announce and to 


carry letters. Of the eight, four are 
men and four women, and plaited to- 
gether in the construction are several 
loves, which might thus be designated : 
De Nanjac, intense love for the Baronne d’Ange. 
i 7 } ad’ ce. 
De Jalin, ; cooling love for the Baronne d’Ange. 
§ growing love for Marcelle. 
love gone and friendship 
onn . ~ i ’ 
Bet atten eee te for Baronne d’ Ange. 
Richond, love burnt out for Valentine De Santis. 
The Baronne—loving according to Nanjac, 
interest, De Jalin. 
Marcelle, pure love for De Jalin. 
Madame De Santis, beginning of an appreciated 
love for her husband—Richond. 
These various loves do not compli- 
cate the action; on the contrary, each 
is a spur to hurry it on. On the sur- 
face there is a tone of badinage which 
of course makes the under current of 
feeling stronger. The leading idea is 
the desire of the demi-monde woman 
to marry a man of wealth and position, 
she appearing to overcome each ob- 
stacle as it presents itself, until the 
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last act, when her design is frustrated 
for all time; and on this complete end- 
ing the curtain falls. 

It is a curious representation of one 
side of Parisian society, written in 
that clear, personal, rapid, incisive 
style which belongs to the author in 
his best moods, exhibiting expedi- 
ents, tortuous machinations, and pro- 
found immorality, thinly disguised un- 
der an elegant varnish—a world of 
whom one of his contemporaries avers 
that he is the god-father. It is an old 
subject of which the pen painter made 
a new picture. In this realistic and 
painful work, vice, to be sure, meets 
with punishment, but hardly of as 
severe a kind as would have been 
administered by an Englishman or 
an American. Still, there is punish- 
ment. The weaker part is the vir- 
tuous side; for those ranged here 
would hardly be accepted in any 
country as fair representatives of hon- 
esty and virtue. Olivier de Jalin, the 
type of honor in the play, would not 
be taken by any prudent father into 
the bosom of his family. This reflec- 
tion, however, only comes after the 
spectator has recovered from the effect 
of the strong emotion by which he is 
for the time carried away. 

If vice is stigmatized, it is not so 
much because it soils the soul as be- 
cause it is a bad affair socially and 
commercially. Then it marches so 
close to virtue that sometimes they 
seem to be nearly blended. In this 
bad company virtue lifts up her voice 
to talk about the good and the true, 
which, looking at the example, is like 
a man addicted to gambling preaching 
of the sin thereof. De Jalin, the au- 
thor’s honorable man, tells us that as- 
sociation with the demi-monde is per- 
nicious, and he is always in it. The 
foundation of the play is immoral, and 
its virtue is not pure. Virtue does 
not grow in the same soil and temper- 
ature with vice; in real life there is 
not that fellowship between the dis- 
honest man and the honest. In a 
word, there are two sentiments which 
an examination of this play leaves in 
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the mind: one an admiration of the art 
shown in its construction, and the 
other almost a regret that it should 
have been written. 

The resumption of the play at the 
National Theatre was attended with 
more than usual interest, the public 
knowing as it did that the piece had 
once been condemned by the censors. 
The curiosity which greeted its reap- 
pearance did not seem to be satisfied, 
the general impression being that nci- 
ther the subject nor its treatment was 
objectionable, and that the censors had 
made much ado about nothing. This 
indicates that the opinion of fifteen or 
twenty years ago is not what it is now, 
and that the general tone of society 
has lowered not only in France, but 
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elsewhere, since other countries take 
most of the plays which are in vogue 
at Paris. One of the agents in bring- 
ing about this decadence is the music 
of the opera-bouffe, with which so far 
true drama and comedy are unable to 
compete. The spectator will often ac- 
cept sentiments in a catching air that 
he would not care to listen to if spoken. 
The dramatic field has been invaded 
by Offenbach and Lecocq with fiddles, 
trombones, cymbals, bells, drums, and 
all the charivari instruments necessary 
to their particular work. The listeners 
lend greater attention to song and or- 
chestration than to reason, and the li- 
bretto comes to occupy the second place 
instead of the first. 
ALBERT RHODES. 
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TO J. R. Dz. 


IND words, that greater kindness still implied 
From one unused to praise, for one unknown 

To him and to the world where he had grown 
Less wont to cheer the artist than to chide; 
And always in my heart I thought with pride 
Some day to know him, and for him alone 
Bring the fair finished work, that he might own— 
‘*O friend, behold my full faith justified!” 
Now he is dead! a man severe, they said 
Who knew the critic; but around the spot 
We call his grave, by some sweet memory led 
Of kindred sweetness, violets have not 
Refused to bloom; and one he had forgot 
Wept suddenly to hear that he was dead! 


AuicE M. WELLINGTON. 





CAN THE VOYAGE TO EUROPE BE SHORTENED ? 


ONDAY, the 23d of April, 1838, 
oh was a memorable day for the 
city of New York. Very early in the 
morning it was reported that the 
steamship Sirius, which had sailed 
from Cork on the 5th of the month, 
had arrived during the night, and was 
then coming up the bay. At first 
many discredited the news. Although 
it was generally known that this first 
attempt to cross the Atlantic by steam* 
was being made, the general public 
had little more faith in its success 
than they would if it were to-day pro- 
posed to cross in a balleon. But the 
news was not contradicted, and soon 
spread through the city. Thousands 
hurried to the wharves to witness the 
strange spectacle. True enough, there 


came the steamer, moving steadily up 
the stream, the black smoke rolling 


from her funnel, and her wheels churn- 
ing the white foam at her sides, tiil 
she reached her moorings off the Bat- 
tery, where her engines were finally 
stopped. The guns of Castle Garden 
fired a salute, and as the vessel came 
to anchor, the air rang with the cheer- 
ing of the multitude. But the glories 
of this day were not to end here. The 
steamer Great Western had started 
from Bristol on the 8th; and while the 
piers were still thronged with people 
looking at the Sirius, the other vessel 
was descried in the lower bay, and be- 
fore the sun had set, came up abreast 
of the Sirius, and sailed once com- 
pletely around her before dropping 
anchor; both vessels being gaily deck- 
ed with flags, while the acclamations 
of the crowd were mingled with the 
ringing of bells and the firing of can- 
non. By a happy coincidence, it was 
St. George’s Day, and at the dinner of 


* The Savannah in 1819 crossed in twenty-six 
days from New York to Liverpool, but this can 
hardly be called a steam voyage, as she went al- 
most entirely by sail, and wes never intended for 
Atlantic navigation. 


the society in the evening the captains 
of both ships were present, and many 
a bumper was filled to the success of 
this new bond of union between Eng- 
land and America. 

Beginning thus auspiciously, Atlan- 
tic steam navigation made rapid ad- 
vances. The Cunard contract was en- 
tered into in 1840, and other lines 
were projected, both here and abroad. 
In 1850, when the Collins line got un- 
der way, the great steam ferry may be 
said to have been in successful opera- 
tion, the length of the voyage being, 
as now, about ten days, and sometimes 
less. 

Since then, a quarter of a century 
has elapsed. During this period the 
progress in every department of hu- 
man industry has been most marked. 
The railway and the telegraph have 
been extended in every part of the 
globe. The ocean cable has united 
the continents, so that all the chief 
cities of the world enjoy instant inter- 
change of thought. The photograph 
bas almost equalled the press in the 
diffusion of information. The spec- 
troscope has enabled man to analyze 
the elements of the sun, and of the dis- 
tant stars, and the later discoveries of 
geology have compelled him to assign 
to his own existence an antiquity that 
the last generation never dreamed of, 
An endless catalogue of mechanical in- 
ventions have enabled us to do by ma- 
chinery the work of millions of men. 
We have commenced to foretell the 
weather, and to guard ourselves against 
the coming storm and the threatening 
frost. Time would fail to enumerate 
all the results of genius and persever- 
ance, which, if not actually intro- 
duced, have been so enormously im- 
proved and amplified with the past 
quarter century. 

How is it, then, that during this era 
of universal progress ocean navigation 
has been almost at a standstill? It is 
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true that the steamers are more numer- 
ous and a trifle larger than those of 
twenty-five years ago, and the adver- 
tisements often lay stress upon their 
“‘speed, comfort, and safety”; but 
there has really been no noteworthy 
improvement in any of these matters. 
The average length of the voyage has 
not been shortened a single day. Those 
who cross the Atlantic in 1875 expect 
to be at least ten days in getting over; 
they expect to suffer from seasickness, 
bad air, and other discomforts, and are 
never quite sure that they may not be 
drowned before reaching their jour- 
ney’s end. How then are we any bet- 
ter off than those who went down to 
the sea in ships in 1850? 

It is certainly time for some great 
step inadvance. The number of those 
who cross each year is perhaps five 
times what it was twenty-five years 
ago, and could the voyage be measur- 
ably shortened, the discomforts abated, 
and absolute safety ensured, perhaps 


five times as many would cross as now. 
How many could then spend their 


summer vacation abroad. The wretch- 
ed character of most of our own water- 
ing places, the discomforts of travel, 
and the general lack of objects of in- 
terest, make us turn our faces long- 
ingly to the old world. We think of 
its picturesque scenery, its delightful 
watering places, its comfortable and 
beautifully situated hotels, whose edu- 
cated landlords are our servants and 
not our masters; our fancy wanders 
through the palaces, and the cathe- 
drals, and the galleries, rich with art 
and the accumulations of the centu- 
ries. In fine, there can be no better 
recreation for an American than to 
break away from his own restless, in- 
constant, overworked country, and 
expand his mind by the calm contem- 
plation of the historic monuments of 
Europe—to get out of the rut of his 
every-day life, and scan a broader and 
more varied horizon across the water. 

Ah, but that’s just it. Three weeks 
on the ocean is too large a piece to 
take out of the vacation of most peo- 
ple. Three weeks of listless ennui, 
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perhaps of sickness, in what Johnson 
called ‘‘a prison, with a chance of be- 
ing drowned,” is a large consideration 
when one only goes for pleasure. So 
we sigh and dismiss the thought, and 
as we pack our trunks for noisy Sarato- 
ga or tiresome Long Branch, hope we 
may live to see the day when some in- 
genious man will either bridge the At- 
lantic or else improve the means for 
crossing it. 

In what direction are we to look for 
such improvement? Steamship men 
tell us that there are plenty of theo- 
ries, but they are not practicable. Safe 
ty cannot be sacrificed to speed; the 
cargo must be thought of as well as 
the passengers, and vessels must be so 
constructed as to sustain the weight of 
their cargo, coal, and machinery, with- 
out straining, in boisterous weather. 
In other words, solidity and safety 
first, speed and comfort afterward, if 
we can. 

This is perfectly proper, under the 
conditions. But what are the condi- 
tions? It is assumed that the same 
vessel must carry both freight and pas- 
sengers. This we conceive to be the 
great stumbling-block in the way of 
all further progress. 

The object of this paper is to show, 
if possible, that the time has arrived 
when freight and passenger traffic should 
be separated on the ocean as they have 
long been on the land, and that no 
material progress is possible for either 
until this is done. 

The Atlantic steamer of to-day is 
simply an enlargement of what she 
was thirty years ago—a huge freight 
boat with a tier of staterooms on top. 
In those days the amount of freight 
was little, the number of passengers 
less, and there was no chance for any 
such division. But as the volume of 
traffic has increased there has been an 
increasing difficulty in making the two 
elements work together. The vessei is 
built, not to suit either purpose exact- 
ly, but as a sort of compromise be- 
tween the two. The passengers have 
to be detained for the freight, and the 
freight hurried for the passengers. 
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The passengers are set down, not where 
most of them would prefer to go, but 
at the place where the freight is con- 
signed. Many of the internal arrange- 
ments of the ship are very inconveni- 
ent for the passengers, but are required 
for the proper stowage and handling of 
the cargo. The risk of fire is often in- 
creased by the freight, as well as the 
difficulty of extinguishing it; and in 
case of a serious leak, the story has 
been told too often that it might have 
been reached and stopped but for the 
mass of heavy freight that overlay it. 
Many of our first-class steamers carry 
grain in bulk, the danger of which in 
case of leak is well known, starting 
the seams and choking the pumps. 
Cotton is another dangerous item that 
often appears in the manifest. It is 
said, moreover, that to carry freight 
across in ten days costs nearly double 
what it would at a slightly slower rate ; 
say thirteen or fourteen days. But 
while this might answer as well or bet- 
ter for most merchandise, the passen- 
gers could not submit to such delay. 
Again, the heavy freighting season is 
often in the winter, when scarcely any 
passengers go at all; and in summer, 
when the staterooms are crowded, the 
hold is sometimes so empty that the 
consequent rolling of the vessel causes 
great discomfort, and, what is more 
serious for the company, a loss has to 
be suffered in one department for the 
sake of making a profit in the other. 

The situation, in a word, is very 
much as if our railroads, instead of 
providing passenger cars, gave us no- 
thing better than seats on top of the 
freight cars, with a speed of about fif- 
teen miles an hour; oras if our horse 
breeders had never developed but one 
style of animal, whether for the race- 
course or draught purposes. The 
steamer is quite as absurd, and dan- 
gerous besides; for our tier of state- 
rooms is fastened on to the top of a 
heavy iron box, loaded with heavy 
freight, which, in the event of asudden 
blow, may go to the bottom as if it 
were made of glass. 

For the sake of illustration, we will 
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imagine a steamship company with 
eight vessels. Six of these would be 
built after the present fashion, and 
used exclusively for freight, of which 
ten or twenty per cent. more could be 
carried than now, by utilizing all the 
space; or else steerage passengers 
could be taken on the upper deck. 
The present style of machinery would 
answer, but need not be so rapidly or 
expensively worked. These boats 
would ply to the great shipping ports, 
such as Liverpool, Havre, or Ham- 
burg. Running at three-quarters their 
present speed, they would make a 
round trip in six weeks, two weeks on 
each voyage and one week in each 
port, forming a weekly line each way. 
The other two would be express 
steamers, intended exclusively for first- 
class passengers and mails, with per- 
haps a limited space for valuable pack- 
ages, specie, etc. They would land at 
the nearest harbors in England or the 
Continent; such as Milford Haven, 
Plymouth, or Brest. 

Their construction would be pecu- 
liar, and some experience might be re- 
quired before arriving at the best 
model. But even inthe present state of 
knowledge it would be quite possible 
to construct a vessel which would not 
only greatly exceed the present maxi- 
mum speed, but would also be fire- 
proof and unsinkable. These ideas 
are not new; they have been pro- 
pounded at various times by ship- 
builders, but have hitherto been over- 
looked as incompatible with the freight 
problem. 

As to the precise form and size of 
such a vessel, it would be premature 
to say much; but an idea might be 
suggested by the cigar-shaped steamers 
constructed some years ago by the 
Messrs. Winans of Baltimore. These 
vessels were never quite successful, for 
the reason that the power was not 
properly applied; but it was pretty 
well demonstrated that the model was 
one of the best yet discovered for high 
rates of speed in rough water, and no 
doubt some modification of this pat- 
tern would produce good results. The 
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great length and fine lines would en- 
sure steadiness and speed, while the 
long, tapering ends, sharp above and 
below, would instantly free themselves 
of water in a heavy sea, instead of be- 
ing borne down like the ordinary 
deck. In this case the deck would be 
merely a partial flattening of the arch- 
ed back, protected by a rail, and ex- 
tending two-thirds the length of the 
ship. An arched surface would every- 
where be presented to the shock of the 
waves. The propeller would be at the 
extreme end, which would be more 
deeply submerged than the cutwater, 
the draft increasing all the way from 
stem to stern. This would not only 
give the screw a powerful hold upon 
the water, but the buoyancy and speed 
of the vessel would enable her to glide 
over the waves rather than to plough 
heavily through them. The engines 
would be of the greatest practicable 
power and speed. Side wheels might 
be preferable to the screw, as they 
tend to reduce the rolling motion; but 
on the other hand, they are more lia- 
ble to accident, and occupy much of 
that part of the vessel which is most 
desirable for the passengers. 

Full opportunity would be afforded 
in a model of this kind to avail our- 
selves of the wave lines, the import- 
ance of which has been clearly demon- 
strated by Mr. Scott Russell, the emi- 
nent English engineer. His conclu- 
sion, after an immense number of ex- 
periments, was that by conforming the 
shape of a vessel to the shape of the 
wave produced by her own motion, a 
high velocity could be obtained with a 
comparatively small power. The bow 
must correspond to the ‘wave of 
translation,” and exceed in length the 
stern, which corresponds to the ‘* wave 
of egress,” so that the greatest width 
may be aft of the middle by about one- 
fifth of the whole length. The bow 
must be very sharp, and the lines for 
some distance slightly concave. 

Coming to the interior arrangements, 
the upper part of the hull, excepting 
the extreme ends, would be occupied 
by the passengers, the bottom by 
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the machinery and coal, while all the 
intervening space—at least two-thirds 
of the whole cubical capacity—would be 
entirely filled up with small air-tight 
and water-tight cells hermetically 
sealed. This cellular arrangement 
would not only prevent the ship from 
sinking in any emergency—even if cut 
in two or filled with water—but could 
also, by being arranged in a diagonal 
manner, be made to give immense 
rigidity to the hull, stiffening it like a 
trestle bridge. It might be better, 
instead of the cells, to have this part 
of the hull filled up solidly with cork, 
or some similar material, provided it 
could be made fire-proof. Were it not 
for this contingency, and could they be 
properly secured, perhaps empty casks 
would be better than anything else. 
It would be a great comfort to the 
nervous voyager to feel that, come 
what might, the ship beneath him 
could no more sink into the sea than 
his house at home could sink into the 
earth. Instead of worrying ourselves 
about life-preservers, life-boats, safety- 
rafts, and the like—beautiful things to 
look at, but generally useless when 
most wanted—the ship itself would be 
a gigantic life-preserver, always in 
readiness. Fire could not burn her, 
collision or tempest could only disable 
her, and in the worst event her passen- 
gers would only have to wait for the 
first passing vessel, to be taken off or 
towed into port. 

But suppose we unexpectedly run 
upon a rocky coast: would not our 
ideal ship go to pieces just like the 
Atlantic or the freshly remembered 
Schiller? No doubt of it ; but the waves 
which washed off the helpless victims 
at Mars Head and the Dogs of Scilly 
would only lift her, like drift-wood, 
higher upon the rocks. Should assist- 
ance be late in arriving, she would 
keep above water—whole or in frag- 
ments—until completely broken up. 
But it is wasting time to speculate on 
an event where there are a hundred 
contingencies. With ordinary sea- 
manship, no steamer has any business 
to get on the rocks. We can only say 
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that the chances of saving life would 
be infinitely greater in a buoyant vessel 
than in one which immediately settled 
down like a broken iron pot. 

Sea-sickness will probably never be 
entirely done away with, although 
great length will prevent pitching, 
and the concentration of weight at the 
bottom of the vessel would prevent 
rolling to a certain degree. The Bes- 
semer steamer appears to counteract 
the motion to a considerable extent in 
the short choppy sea of the English 
Channel, but it is doubtful whether 
such a contrivance would be of much 
use in the long swell of the Atlantic, 
where the whole vessel rises and falls 
bodily, irrespective of rolling and 
pitching. 

But the chief question to which we 
have addressed ourselves is the length 
of the voyage. If we look at a map of 
the North Atlantic, or still better a 
terrestrial globe, we shall see that the 
shortest route from New York to 
either England or the continent passes 


close along our own coast till it leaves 
Newfoundland. At the southeast cor- 
ner of Nova Scotia is the excellent 


harbor of Whitehaven. The present 
Canadian railway system would re- 
quire but slight extension to bring 
this point within thirty hours of New 
York, and a vessel such as we have 
suggested above, running at an ave- 
rage speed of twenty-one miles an hour, 
could cross from Whitehaven to either 
Plymouth or Brest in four and a half 
days. In other words, starting from 
the Grand Central Depot, Europe 
could be reached inside of six days, 
nearly a quarter of which time would 
be in a comfortable palace car. Only 
two steamers, it will be seen, would 
be needed to maintain a weekly line 
each way, for there would be no car- 
goes to discharge or wait for, and the 
coal and provisions could be put on 
board in less than a day. 

It will be apparent, however, that if 
the speed of the vessels much exceed- 
ed twenty miles an hour, the whole 
journey could be made in the same 
time by starting directly from New 
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York, especially as the Gulf Stream 
could be better availed of on the out- 
ward voyage. But the advantage of 
Whitehaven as a point of departure is 
not only that it would greatly shorten 
the sea-voyage, but would also cut off 
much of what is the most disagreeable 
and difficult part of it—the rock-bound 
coast of Nova Scotia and the fogs 
which prevail in summer from thence 
to Sandy Hook. Perhaps three-fourths 
of all the accidents to steamers have 
occurred this side of Cape Race. On 
the other hand, the risk of approach- 
ing the Nova Scotia coast at all might 
be considered sufficient to compel the 
preference of New York as a starting 
point ; but in this latter case it would 
require more than two steamers to 
keep up a weekly line. With fine 
weather and no detention, a vessel go- 
ing as fast as our best Hudson river 
steamboats would cross from New York 
to Milford Haven in six days; but we 
cannot always count on clear weather 
at sea, and the vessel should have at 
least twenty-four hours to prepare for 
the return voyage. 

It would not be desirable to run 
these passenger steamers during the 
winter months. Every vessel must lay 
up for repairs at some season of the 
year, and this could be best done in 
winter, when the tide of travel is at its 
lowest ebb; and the few who then 
cross could be accommodated as now 
in the ordinary steamers; or, if thought 
worth while, one of the express boats 
could run at a reduced speed, making 
one round trip each month. 

This, you say, sounds all very fine; 
but will it pay? That is the test ques- 
tion in every enterprise. It is not pos- 
sible, in a paper like this, to give fig- 
ures or diagrams; but the chief point 
to be borne in mind is that while in 
first cost the vessel would not greatly 
exceed one of the present style, she 
could make three trips while the other 
made but one. Then it would only 
cost half as much to lodge and feed a 
passenger for five days as it would for 
ten; while it is equally certain that 
most passengers would pay more for a 
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short passage than for a long one, not 
to speak of the greater comfort and 
security. The port expenses would 
also be light, and perhaps it would 
not be necessary for the vessel to come 
to a dock at all. Supposing the state- 
room accommodation to be for two 
hundred and fifty, an average of half 
this number the season through would 
at the present rates of fare bring in 
about half a million dollars a year for 
each vessel, which certainly ought to 
cover expenses and interest. Then the 
Government could afford to pay well 
for such increased mail facilities. It 
must also be remembered that the con- 
veniences for travel increase travel; 
and if both voyages took no longer 
than one does now, an immense num- 
ber of people would cross the Atlantic 
—both ways—for their summer recrea- 
tion. 

Of course we have as yet no data on 
which to base calculations. These are 


matters which engineers and financiers 


must work out for us. In the rough 
estimate here made, we have not pre- 
sumed upon a greater speed than has 
actually been attained. We have not 
discounted the possible discoveries of 
the future. What we mainly urge is 
that we set our faces in the right di- 
rection; that we once and for all 
divorce freight and passenger traffic, 
and then let the natural current of in- 
vention and improvement do the rest. 

Complaint has been made lately that 
Americans are going to Europe too 
much as it is. It is said that we are 
injuring our own tradespeople, ruin- 
ing our hotel-keepers, depreciating 
values, etc., and that it is ‘‘ unpatriot- 
ic” to spend our time and money in 
foreign lands. We are sorry for these 
croakers. They are about as far be- 
hind the age as Horace, who, nineteen 
hundred years ago, extolled the wis- 
dom of the gods in placing seas be- 
tween the nations to keep them apart. 
They ought to know, in the first place, 
that people will go where they can 
get the most and the best for the least 
money just as surely as water runs 
down hill. As for those who only go 
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abroad for idle dissipation or senseless 
extravagance, they had better go—and 
stay. We can spare them and their 
money. But happily American travel- 
lers are not all of this kind. Schol- 
ars, manufacturers, politicians, artists, 
teachers—all, in fact, who aim to im- 
prove themselves or their profession, 
go to Europe just as they would go to 
school. Suppose that one man out of 
every hundred who return from abroad 
brought back with him a new and valu- 
able idea, and that one in ten of such 
ideas was put into successful operation: 
our country could well afford all the 
gold our travellers carry away. There 
are many questions in political and so- 
cial and domestic economy, in labor, 
morals, and education, and in the fine 
and useful arts, which European com- 
munities have long since settled, while 
we are still floundering in tedious and 
costly experiments. And on the other 
hand, perhaps for this very reason, our 
own growing institutions are becoming 
more and more a matter of interest to 
European statesmen, and every year 
brings more of them to travel and 
study among us. 

We should remember that the friend- 
ly intercourse of nations is the great 
lever by which the world is moved 
along, just as each nation achieves an 
easier prosperity when all its people 
understand each other. Humanity, it 
has been well said, is grander than 
patriotism; for though nations perish, 
man is immortal. 

No; the truest patriotism is to en- 
deavor to improve our own country 
and everything in it; to make it so at- 
tractive and so full of pleasant things, 
that even those who have been already 
driven away by the ignorance and self- 
ishness of their countrymen will be 
tempted to return. And it would cer- 
tainly be patriotic to find out, if we 
can, why it is that the pictures, the 
books, the bronzes, and even the fur- 
niture and clothing that we find in 
Europe are usually better made, more 
artistic, and perhaps cheaper than we 
can buy at home. Could we bring 
about such a change in these matters 
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that the difference should be the other 
way, we would indeed do the State 
some service. We shall find perhaps 
that we have not gone to Europe 
enough. Closer attention to the way 
they manage things there will show 
us the great importance they have al- 
ways attached to the technical educa- 
tion of their workmen and artisans in 
all matters relating to design and taste 
—a kind of education comparatively 
unknown with us. 

We look to the existing steamship 
companies to inaugurate this new era 
in ocean travel. They have an amount 
of experience, prestige, and capital 
which no individual or even any new 
company could bring to bear. They 
could afford an experiment or two, or 
even a failure, for the sake of what 
must ultimately prove a success. They 
are continually bringing out new ships. 
Last year we had the Bothnia, and 
this year, in spite of continued com- 
mercial depression, brings us the City 
of Berlin (the next largest to the 
Great Eastern) and the Scythia. If 
new ships must be built, let us have 
some new ideas, something that will 
surpass the present vessels as much as 
they surpass the old packet ships. 

As it is, all the lines are outdoing 
each other in fitting up gorgeous sa- 
loons, spreading sumptuous tables, 
providing bath-rooms, electric bells, 
rich upholstery, carved wood-work, 
mirrors, and the like. Really, gentle- 
men of the sea, we don’t want any 
more of these things. We feel the 
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motion just as much in your elegant 
saloons as in plain cabins. Your 
lengthy bill of fare only precipitates 
sea-sickness. Your plate-glass mirrors 
only reflect our misery. And as we 
lie awake on stormy nights in our ill- 
smelling berths, we imagine all sorts 
of accidents that might happen, and 
shudder as we think of the wild panic 
there would be in such an event, and 
how it would all read in the papers 
that we might never see. We would 
rather, if you please, that you save the 
money that you spend on useless orna- 
ment, and give us—for they can be 
made—ships that cannot sink or burn. 
Reduce, if you will, the style of the 
furniture or of the fare, but chiefly 
and mainly reduce the length of the 
voyage. 

We are well aware that the present 
time is not adapted to new enterprises 
either by land or sea. Financial de- 
pression exists both here and abroad, 
and last year was especially unsuccess- 
ful for all the steamship companies. 
But this is only temporary. Matters 
will gradually right themselves; the 
world must move on, and we shall 
soon see as heavy a stream of travel as 
ever setting both ways across the 
ocean. 

In the mean time let us push our re- 
searches and our experiments; and es- 
pecially also, let the public insist on 
such improvements. Otherwise, much 
that we might now enjoy will be post- 
poned to a future generation. 

ABNER W. COLGATE. 


in) 





MY EXPERIENCES. 


SAY ‘‘ My Experiences,” but that is 

a mistake ; it ought to be ‘‘ A Page 
from My Experiences”; the last page 
of the third volume instead of the 
three complete. However, it is too 
late to correct; and after all, many 
people skip the first volume of a nov- 
el, and one lady I know who always 
begins with the third ‘par prefer- 
ence.” So please forgive me, and im- 
agine that the first and second have 
gone before. In reality they had so 
done: Vol. L, where I made Fred’s 
acquaintance, and progressed through 
various stages of friendship and inti- 
macy to love; Vol. II., an exciting de- 
tail of all the difficulties, impediments, 
cruel parents, lovers’ quarrels, jealou- 
sies, and reconciliations, culminating 
in an engagement, and winding up 
with the wedding in Vol. III. 


We were married, and Fred had 


brought me home. There had not, 
however, been any impediments or dif- 
ficulties, cruel parents, or lovers’ quar- 
rels, in our case. All had gone as 
smoothly and as flatly as possible. I 
had known Fred more or less all my 
life, had stayed in the same house with 
him for weeks together, read with 
him, ridden with him, quarrelled with 
him, jested with him ; done everything, 
in fact, except fall in love with him, 
or dream for one single moment of his 
falling in loge with me. Yet he did, 
and to this way I don’t know why. I 
was neither rich, nor accomplished, 
nor beautiful; and besides these nega- 
tive disqualifications, I was the young- 
er daughter of a poor man; had led a 
rambling, unsettled life between my 
aunt’s house in Boston and the large, 
ill-thriving southern plantation where 
my father contrived to keep open 
house and feed and clothe eleven chil- 
dren on nothing at all, I was a spoil- 
ed, quick-tempered girl too, and a ca- 
pricious little coquette; while on the 
other hand Fred was good, and grave, 


and steady, the rising hope and orna- 
ment of a staid and exemplary New 
England family, and a clergyman. 
Why he should have asked me to mar- 
ry him I never could make out. He 
could see as much as ever he chose of 
me without that, for my wealthy aunt 
was his godmother, and we often 
spent whole days together, talking, 
reading, and singing, from hour to 
hour. 

Still, I could say nothing against it. 
We were nearly of the same age, and 
had the same tastes and sympathies on 
nearly every subject. My aunt was 
delighted, though she would have 
liked Fred to marry money. My fa- 
ther consented, though he thought 
Nettie would have aspired to higher 
honors than a country minister’s wife; 
and to crown all, Fred was so dread- 
fully impassioned and in earnest about 
it, I had not so much as a loophole 
left for saying ‘‘No.” I could not 
even plead that I did not love him, for 
I really was very fond indeed of Fred, 
cared for him as much as my own 
brothers, and loved him as well as any 
woman can love a man with whom she 
does not happen to be ‘‘in love.” So 
I said ‘‘ Yes,” and in due time we were 
married. 

The engagement was not long, for 
Fred was in a hurry to return to his 
cure, and I had no tangible reason to 
propound for delay; wherefor it only 
extended over a couple of months, 
during which the cares of my trous- 
seau, paying farewell visits to friends, 
and keeping up a regular correspon- 
dence with Fred, took up my time 
completely, and kept me sufficiently 
excited and happy without my even 
having had ten minutes’ conversation 
with my jiancé since our engagement. 
Truth to say, I rather avoided f¢tes-- 
téte. Fred, in his new character of 
lover, somewhat embarrassed me— 
made me feel nervous and unlike my- 
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self, and what was worse, made him 
unlike himself too, and not quite so 
pleasant and entertaining as I had al- 
ways fancied him. 

Is not this a terrible confession for a 
girl to make? ‘‘ courting time,” as the 
country folks call it, being popularly 
supposed to be almost the happiest pe- 
riod of a woman’s life; only second (if 
that) to that crowning bliss, the hon- 
eymoon, Yet that I did not find it so 
isafact. Icould not helpit. I would 
fain have had it otherwise, but so it 
was. 

I remember feeling very cold as I 
stood at the altar, robed in purest 
white, and pronouncing the solemn 
words of the marriage service. I had 
been too hurried all the morning to 
think much of what was coming, but 
now that I found myself promising to 
‘love, honor, and obey” Fred Ende- 
cott, ‘‘in sickness and health; for 
richer, for poorer,” and ‘* forsaking all 
others, to cleave only unto him till death 
did us part,” I shivered all over, and 


put up a hurried, childish prayer that 
God would help me to keep the vow. 
It sounded so strange and solemn that 
I doubt if even then I could have ut- 
tered it; but Fred held my hand tight, 
and looked so pale and earnest, that I 
could not but repeat the words with due 


propriety. It was not far from the 
church to my aunt’s house, whence the 
marriage took place, and I was secret- 
ly glad of the circumstance. I wanted 
to cry, and be with my father, and in- 
stead Fred and I were put in the great 
family carriage by ourselves, and I was 
so occupied in choking back the tears, 
lest I should have a red nose, that 
Ido not think I opened my lips on the 
way except to answer in the negative, 
when Fred asked if he was crushing 
my voluminous draperies. 

The breakfast was better. I have 
been given to understand that that 
nuptial repast is generally an object of 
most cordial detestation to the happy 
couple for whom it is provided. For 
my part I clung to it. The number of 
people, the pretty speeches, the kind, 
familiar faces all combined to reassure 
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me, and I lingered so long at table 
that Aunt Fanny had to remind me, 
with any amount of shocked and re- 
proving glances, that the carriage was 
waiting to convey us to the railway 
station. I had travelled with Fred be- 
fore. He had been sent to escort me 
home from my aunt’s on one occasion ; 
and I well remember what fun we 
thought it, what care he took of me, 
how we joked and laughed, and miss- 
ed the right trains and took the wrong 
ones; how I said people would take us 
for a pair of babes in the wood, and 
how he said, ‘*‘ No; we only looked like 
a young married couple,” and how 
merrily I laughed at the idea, not even 
blushing, we were such very good 
friends, and so very far from lovers. 
That journey had been a delightful 
pleasure trip, a ‘‘ white stone” day to 
live in my memory for many a week 
afterward; but this! Well, this ought 
to have been so much happier, and it 
was not ; very far from it indeed. 

I had nearly cried my eyes out at 
parting from all my relations and 
friends, and the reaction, after so much 
turmoil and excitement, had set in, 
leaving me nervous and exhausted, 
The idea that I was beginning a new 
life, and leaving my dear old one ut- 
terly behind; that for the future I was 
no longer Nettie Woodfall, but Mrs. 
Fred Endecott; and that I belonged to 
that gentlemen altogether and forever, 
all combined to upset me; and when 
Fred, after fixing me in the cosiest 
corner of the car, and arranging all 
my ‘‘impedimenta” with anxious care, 
turned to me, his dear, good face fair- 
ly beaming, and said, *‘ Nettie, dearest 
Nettie, Iam so happy. Do look at me 
and tell me you feel so too,” I only 
gave one piteous glance at him, and 
then, dropping my face on my hands, 
burst into a flood of tears. It was a 
shocking beginning, I know, and 
very wrong of me—all the more so 
that the tears, though more nervous 
and hysterical than really unhappy, 
were so hard to check, that poor Fred 
looked quite hurt, and when at last I 
recovered enough to venture some re- 
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mark about the ‘beautiful scenery,” 
he answered kindly indeed, but so 
gravely that I felt rebuked for my 
outburst, and soon relapsed into a si- 
lence which lasted, with scanty inter- 
ludes of speech, till we gained our 
journey’s end. 

The home of which I was now to be 
the mistress, and where I was destined 
to pass all the rest of my life (how long 
that ‘‘all” sounded!) was a small 
brick house, very new and very red, 
set at the foot of a steep hill, one side 
looking on a narrow strip of garden, a 
high fir paling, and the broad, dusty 
road; the other framed in by tall elm 
trees, and commanding the tiny apple 
orchard and more tiny field wherein 
were pastured the minister’s cow and 
horse. Fred lifted me tenderly out of 


the chaise, and led me through the 
ugly pine-roofed porch—where we were 
greeted with primitive familiarity by a 
tall, raw-boned, sunburnt woman, who 
eyed me as if I were some newly dis- 


covered animal—and into a small, 
square room hung with a very countri- 
fied green paper, and furnished com- 
fortably enough, but so primly, so 
stiffly, so unlike anything I had ever 
been used to, that I almost gasped 
with disappointment. Here Fred took 
both my hands in his, and looking 
straight into my eyes, said: 

‘* Well, Nettie, here is my home and 
yours. Do you think you can make 
yourself happy in it?” 

My glance fell before his brave, 
keen, brown eyes, and wandered round 
the small room, with its ugly prospect, 
as I murmured something about its all 
being ‘‘ very nice.” 

‘“*Nay, Nettie,” said Fred, with a 
sort of pathetic earnestness in his 
voice, ‘‘very nice it cannot seem to 
you after Broadway and Aunt Fanny’s; 
but do you think you can make a hap- 
py home of it?) Do you think you can 
care for it enough to make it nicer?” 

‘*Why, Fred, of course I shall care 
for it in time,” I said haif petulantly, 
and adding quickly, ‘‘that is, if we 
stay here long enough. You will get 
a rise some time, won’t you?” 
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**T have only just got this,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘and I was thought very 
lucky to receive the appointment. 
The climate is good, the country pret- 
ty, and the neighbors kindly. I don’t 
expect to leave this for years.” 

Years! I felt my face failing terri- 
bly—undisguisedly. ‘But, Fred,” I 
stammered, with an effort at rallying, 
‘‘we can get away South every win- 
ter and visit Aunt Fanny once or twice 
in the year. We need not be always 
here, need we?” 

He did not say a word; only dropped 
my hands and turned away; and in 
the same moment I saw my mistake 
and felt horribly remorseful. I might 
have said so too, had not the raw- 
boned woman appeared on the scene, 
observing that she ‘‘ guessed the min- 
ister had better set to and help her 
fix them trunks if he calkilated to see 
’em upstairs afore tea.” Fred went at 
once; and I, very tired, very sorry, 
and very over-done, sat down and cried 
again. This was my third blunder; 
for so he found me on his return, and 
interrupted my sobbing excuse of fa- 
tigue by begging me to go and lie 
down till tea. He must go and talk 
to a parishioner about the Sunday ar- 
rangements—and I went. I was glad 
to be alone, and to battle with my re- 
bellious discontented heart.” 

That was the beginning, and a bad 
beginning, of wedded life; all my own 
fault too, as I frankly confess; but 
alas! day after day passed without 
much bettering matters; and here I 
think Fred was as much to blame as 
I was. I, indeed, was a spoilt child, 
and would gladly have kissed and 
made friends after every time I of- 
fended him; but Fred had been too 
deeply hurt on our wedding day to 
get over it soon or easily. He did not 
say a sharp or angry word. He did 
not even scold me for petulance or 
discontent, as he used to do in our 
friendly days; but he treated me with 
a grave, constrained attention and af- 
fection, which in its turn embarrassed 
me and made me feel as if I were a 
naughty child let off from well merited 
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punishment by the gratuitous benevo- 
lence of my judge. 

Then the housekeeping. I had 
meant to be a model manager, but 
alas! I knew nothing about New Eng- 
land housewifery, and my raw-boned 
Sophronia Cibbs did; and what was 
more, told me of both facts in so very 
free and easy, not to say impertinent 
a style that I speedily lost my temper 
and attempted to put her down—a 
proceeding which simply resulted in 
Sophronia putting on her bonnet and 
leaving the house. Fred came in later 
and found no dinner, no fire, and his 
wife smutty, flushed, cross, and crying, 
struggling with a half raw leg of mut- 
ton, and a pile of wet, smoking wood. 
Questions and explanations followed. 
I was voluble in my anger, Fred so 
quiet as to appear unsympathetic. 
True he sent me out of the kitchen 
and did the work himself, but not till 
he had said something about its being 
‘*a pity I could not have more pa- 
tience with the servants,” which so 


deeply offended my sensitiveness I 
could not eat the dinner when he had 
cooked it, but went to my room, and 
under pleaof a headache, stayed there 


till! bedtime. To make matters worse, 
servants were not easy to get in Louis- 
burg. The people were too comfort- 
ably off to’care about going out ‘‘ to 
help,” as they termed it; and as Fred 
would not let me work, he was forced 
to coax Sophronia Cibbs back into our 
employ, smoothing down her displea- 
sure by some means best known to 
himself. I did not inquire into them, 
being too much aggrieved at her re- 
turn to meddle further with the house- 
keeping. She might manage as she 
pleased. I retired to the little square 
parlor, and spent my time reading 
novels, dreaming of home, and cro- 
cheting, except when Fred could take 
me for a walk; and as it was late in 
the fall, the roads were too muddy and 
the afternoons too dull for me to care 
to extend my promenades very far. 

In the mornings, and sometimes all 
day, Fred was always very busy. 
There was a great deal of low fever in 
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the parish, and he was in great request 
among the poor. I wanted to go with 
him on his rounds, but he negatived 
one or two proposals on that score so 
decidedly I never repeated them. I 
have since learned that it was simply 
from dread lest I should take the fever 
so prevalent, that Fred denied my re- 
quest, but I didn’t think of that ex- 
planation at the time; indeed, I hardly 
allowed him to attempt one I felt so 
offended at his refusal. Society such 
as there was in the neighborhood 
might have enlivened us, and dis- 
tracted my mind from the perpetual 
longing for home and freedom which 
preyed on it; but it had been settled 
that, as we were not going for a tour, 
the neighbors should respect our hon- 
eymoon, and defer their calls until 
that month of ideal, and in our case 
wholly illusionary, bliss had expired ; 
so there we were, left to ourselves, 
finding out each other’s peculiarities 
by the number of times we jarred 
against them; chafing at every friction, 
fretting each apart over the other’s 
failings, growing more silent and un- 
sociable day by day, and positively 
becoming estranged from each other 
before we had been man and wife a 
month. 

A sad state of things, and one re- 
quiring a sharp remedy to cauterize 
the unhealthy flesh before it should 
infect the whole body. 

And here, young ladies, take my 
advice, and unless you be very, very 
sure you do love your husband so en- 
tirely and so passionately as to blind 
you to his defects great and small, 
don’t pass your honeymoon in the 
village where you are to live your 
future life. Don’t go home until you 
have rubbed off each other’s angles 
among a herd of strangers, amid the 
gaicties of Saratoga, the excitement 
of a metropolis, or the wonders of for- 
eign travel. Listen to my experience. 
Take warning by me, a gray-haired 
matron and the mother of six stalwart 
sons, and don’t be balked of your 
wedding tour. 

I was sitting one evening at the 
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window of our tiny parlor, swinging 
to and froin a low cane rocking chair, 
and playing with some embroidery 
which lay on my lap, while I gazed 
idly from the window at the pattering 
rain on the dark arbutus leaves out- 
side, and wondered when Fred would 
come home, and whether it would be 
any more cheerful when he did, and 
why we, who had been such very good 
friends before, should be so very un- 
happy now that we were bound to- 
gether by the indissoluble chain of 
wedlock. I was thinking thus, and 
every now and then dashing away a 
big tear-drop from the tip of my eye- 
lash, wondering too whether papa and 
Aunt Fanny would say it was all my 
fault, and whether I should quite 
like them to know what sort of a 
sunbeam I had made to that good, 
clever Fred they thought so much of. 
To be honest, I shrank decidedly from 
the latter suggestion, and rather dread- 
ed an answer to the first, even though 
I argued pettishly that it was unfair of 
Fred to take advantage of my sisterly 
affection for him and carry me off 
from a home where I was perfectly 
happy, to solitude with him. We did 
very well as we were, and now— 
Perhaps if he would let me go home 
for a little, just a few weeks, Louis- 
burg might not seem so unendurable 
on my return. But hark! there he 
was, coming up the road. I could 
hear the rapid clatter of his horse’s 
hoofs in full gallop, and though I 
rather wondered at such unusual speed, 
I knew from the direction in which it 
came it could be no other than my hus- 
band returning home. Nearer and 
nearer came the rapid splash-dash of the 
hoofs in the muddy soil. It was almost 
at the gate before I had wiped away my 
tell-tale tears, and turning to the win- 
dow again, saw brown Katie, my hus- 
band’s handsome blood mare indeed, 
but with no rider on her back, her 
sides splashed with mud and foam, 
the saddle twisted under her, and the 
reins dangling loosely from her neck 
as she panted and whinnied outside 
the vicarage gate. 
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I stood for one moment speechless, 
never doubting, even for one fleeting 
second, that my husband had been 
thrown and killed—killed so soon and 
so awfully, within one month of his 
marriage. 

It seemed like a judgment on me 
after my ungrateful repinings, or like 
some horrible nightmare from which I 
could not wake; and, as in a dream, 
my mind sprang back to all the errors 
and mistakes of the past month, and 
passed verdict against me accordingly. 
I had nothing on me, neither hat nor 
mantle, but after that first minute’s 
stunned and horrorstruck bewilder- 
ment, I darted from the house down 
the narrow, rose-hedged garden walk, 
and out into the wet, lonely country 
road. The thought had struck me he 
might yet be alive—stunned, maimed, 
even dying, it might be, but still alive 
—and by great haste I might yet be in 
time. In time for what? Only to 
kiss him, to beg his forgiveness; if it 
might be, to lie down and die with 
him—my poor boy, from whom I had 
parted in the morning without one ten- 
der word, ‘Till death do us part ”— 
I had said it one month ago, and was 
the parting come already? 

It was still raining: the road, nar- 
row and rugged, wound up a hillside, 
and presented a dreary variety of 
rough stones and pools of mud. One 
side was bordered by a high bank; 
the other sloped down precipitously a 
hundred feet or more into the valley 
below, and was clothed by a thick 
growth of maple, butternut, and hick- 
ory trees, whose autumn foliage 
of mingled orange, red, and yellow 
formed a strange pre-Raphaclite con- 
trast to the leaden vault of sky which 
closed heavily down on every side. I 
myself, in my evening dress, fast be- 
coming a mere limp rag in the small, 
soaking rain, tearing along through 
mud, brake, and briars, with a white, 
despairing face and dank masses 
of wet hair hanging round my 
shoulders—I also must have made a 
strange contrast to the primitive still- 
ness of that rainy autumn evening. 
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On I ran, heedless of everything but 
the foot-tracks of the runaway horse, 
lest, as I more than dreaded, they 
might diverge from that steep-wooded 
slope, among the stones and brambles 
of which Fred Endecott might even 
then be lying bruised and senseless. 
Where the road went I knew not, save 
that it led away from the village. No 
house, no sign of human habitation 
was in sight; yet on I ran, stumbling 
often, wet, mud-stained, careless of 
everything but that I sought, till, as I 
turned a corner of the road, I sawa 
man coming toward me, his figure 
showing out black against the waning 
yellow of the western horizon. 

A sort of faint hope seized me that 
he might help me; might perhaps even 
be coming to fetch me; and exhausted 
as I was, a sort of hysterical scream 
filled my throat, and I rushed toward 
him. He too quickened his pace at 
the sight of so strange an object; and 
the next moment we stood face to 
face. 

Fred—Fred 


It was my husband! 
himself alive and uninjured! and in 


the first agony of incredulity I 
almost staggered back from him. 
Then the muddy road, the yellow 
butternuts and red maples; even 
Fred’s tall, manly figure seemed to 
whirl and sway before my eyes; and I 
was only saved from falling by being 
caught in his strong arms, and held 
there tight. I had never fainted in 
my life before; but I think I did so 
then; at least I seemed to hear Fred’s 
voice suddenly, and as it were from a 
dark cloud far away. Then my mind 
came with a rush, and in answer to 
his breathless questions, I only clung 
to him tighter and tighter, with a sob- 
bing cry, ‘‘Oh! Fred—Brown Katie!” 
and then came a burst of tears, blessed 
tears! I think they saved my reason 
that evening, and I was able to stam- 
mer, ‘Fred, Fred, I thought you were 
killed!” 

Fred said nothing: nothing that I 
heard at least. I don’t think he could. 
He has told me since that, shocked 
and alarmed as he was to see me in 
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such a place and such a plight, the re- 
vulsion of feeling from his previous 
gloom to the knowledge that he was 
an object of anxiety and love to the 
being he loved best in the world, made 
him happier than he had ever been in 
his life. So he said very little indeed, 
only folding me closer and closer in 
his arms, pressing my head down on 
his breast, and bending his own above 
as though to shield me from rain, 
wind, and terror at once and forever. 
Once or twice he pressed his lips ten- 
derly to my wet brow and quivering 
mouth, murmuring, ‘‘ My little Nettie, 
my own little wife.” But for the rest 
he let me cry my heart out in his arms, 
waiting till I was calm for a fuller ex- 
planation of my strange appearance. 
Not that he was calm himself: mine 
were not the only tears that glittered 
on my face that evening; and as I 
leaned against his heart I could hear 
the heavy, irregular beats, each send- 
ing a responsive thrill through mine. 
I had never seen Fred so agitated be- 
fore; indeed, I fancy it was his strong 
mind and apparent stoicism which first 
endeared him to my tearful, impul- 
sive little self. All true women love 
to recognize power and self-control 
greater than their own in the men they 
call their friends; and even now, 
moved as he was, he soon commanded 
himself, and still holding me tenderly, 
told me that Brown Katie had slipped 
her bridle while he was speaking toa 
sick woman in a poor cottage; and 
frightened by the attempts of two 
boys to catch her, had set off at full 
gallop, leaving him the alternative of 
a five-mile walk through mud and 
rain. How little he expected to meet 
his wife before he had gone three, 
needs not to say. The tight, passion- 
ate embrace told me more than words. 

It was quite dark by this time, and 
we were a long way from home; but 
neither circumstance troubled me now, 
so glad I felt, so free from care, Fred 
took off his overcoat and buttoned it 
round me; then his comforter, tying 
it over my head and round my neck. 
In vain I remonstrated. He told me 
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with loving authority I must be obedi- 
ent, enforcing the command in a man- 
ner which left me wordless. And so 
we set out on our homeward walk, I 
leaning on Fred’s arm, my hand in his, 
lifted over every puddle, stumbling 
over every stone, laughing over every 
mischance, with the rain pattering on 
our heads, and the still, dark night 
closing round us like a pall. What a 
contrast to my broken-hearted plight 
an hour before! 

It was long past dinner time when 
we reached home, and Ephraim, the 
boy, and Sophronia were both on the 
lookout for us, Into the latter’s hands 
Fred delivered me at once, with per- 
emptory orders to take off every article 
of clothes; and by the time they were 
exchanged for dry ones, and I leaning 
back utterly exhausted, while So- 


phronia put a pair of warm slippers on 
my tired feet, up he came, and taking 
we in his arms as if I had been a baby, 
carried me down stairs and laid me in 
a very nest of pillows on a huge couch 


by the parlor fire. He would not even 
let me get up to dinner, but insisted 
on bringing it to me, and waiting on 
me as if I were a princess and he my 
slave. How much dinner the poor 
slave got for himself ‘*deponent say- 
eth not.” 

That evening was, I think, the hap- 
piest in my whole life. I lay on the 
couch and Fred sat on a low stool be- 
side me, so that my cheek could rest 
on his shoulder, and my hands nestle 
in the grasp of his strong fingers. He 
read Browning aloud to me; and I, 
who had never before made the ac- 
quaintance of that great poet, listened 
with heaving breast and glistening 
eyes till he would pause to kiss me 
and say, ‘‘ No writer could wish for a 
sweeter illustration of his poetry,” 
which was nonsense of course, but 
very pleasant nonsense too. When 
bedtime came Fred carried me up 
again, declaring in answer to my 
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laughing remonstrance, that I was as 
light as a child and no better than one 
to deal with. At the top of the stairs, 
however, he paused, and said a little 
huskily, 

** Nettie!” 

‘*Yes, Fred?” 

‘*Do you know this is the last day 
of our honeymoon?” 

There was something in his voice—I 
don’t know what—was it that it might 
have been the ‘‘last” of our wedded 
life?—that sent a great tremble through 
my heart. 

**Oh! no, Fred,” I whispered, press- 
ing my lips to his, while my eyes filled 
with great repentant drops. ‘‘Oh! my 
darling, forgive me and help me to be 
good. Weare going to begin a new 
honeymoon, and this is the first day.” 

And soit was. From that evening 
to this my husband and I have never 
disagreed again. The end of our 
honeymoon is yet to come. 

Young people, I have nothing more 
to say. Take my experiences and pick 
what moral out of them you will. 
Different constitutions require differ- 
ent remedies; apply each one then her 
own: only you sensitive and tender- 
hearted young lady, fretting in solitude 
because your honeymoon is not as per- 
fect nor your husband as faultless as 
you had fancied, take comfort by my 
case, where one month’s misery was the 
forerunner of twenty years’ unclouded 
happiness. And you, thoughtless and 
indifferent girl, drifting apathetically 
into marriage because you rather like 
your lover, and it’s better to be mar- 
ried at once than wait for the chance 
of a better—pause, I pray you, on the 
brink, and reflect that to be married 
and bound for life to a man whom you 
do not love is very different to flirting 
with him in the corner of a ball-room, 
and a slavery all the more galling be- 
cause there is but one escape from it— 
that door which opens into the grave. 

Think of this, and God bless you! 

Tuxo, Girt. 
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ESS than five years have passed 
since the capitulation of Sedan, 

and the Imperialists, if not the most 
powerful party in France, at least hold 
the balance of power between contend- 
ing factions. They are fast absorbing 
into their ranks all the conservatism 
and all the religious feeling of the 
country; every force, in short, which 
in the autumn of 1873 might have 
been content to rally round the Count 
of Chambord, had the destinies per- 
mitted that prince to be wise. The 
need is felt of a strong ruler who can 
at once respect the traditions of the 
past and yet steadily guide the nation 
in the path of progress. Where is he 
to be found? In the person of the 


frank and soldierly Duke of Aumale? 
or of the amiable and accomplished 
Count of Paris? or of the hero of Ma- 
genta? or of the ‘‘old man eloquent” 


who paid the indemnity and freed 
his country’s soil? To none of these, 
it is daily becoming clearer, do the 
mass of the French people look to se- 
cure their prosperity and restore the 
national honor. Their hopes are fixed 
on a youth of nineteen, untried in war 
or peace, but inheriting the charmed 
name of Napoleon. In 1875, as in 
1848, it is still a name to conjure with, 
in spite of three invasions of the terri- 
tory of France, of armed occupations 
of her cities, of the payment of tribute 
to the conqueror. It is surely worth 
while to reflect for a moment on the 
secret of the spell which the most self- 
ish of human beings cast over a whole 
people, and which more than half a 
century after his death has lost but lit- 
tle of its power. 

The secret is not hard to guess. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte became the idol of the 
common people because they consider- 
ed him as one of themselves. Sprung 
from humble parents, he had by the 
surpassing glory of his achievements 
come to sit on the throne of their an- 


cient kings, and put his foot on the 
necks of their old masters. He, their 
own hero, had displayed more pomp 
than the great monarch, as he had won 
more battles than the great Conde. 
And it is a curious but indisputable 
fact that the people as a whole, unlike 
individuals, is slow to abandon a fa- 
vorite once it has adopted him. To 
this day the peasantry of Somerset, in 
England, revere the memory of the 
frivolous and cowardly Duke of Mon- 
mouth; when London society re- 
nounced the cause of Queen Caroline, 
the populace still remained faithful to 
her, and it has recently given signal 
proof of its unshaken faith in the 
claimant to the Tichborne estates. 

In village inns and by cottage fire- 
sides the story of Napoleon’s doings 
supplied the romance and poetry, the 
vivid and dramatic pictures, in which 
the lowliest not less than the highest 
mind delights. The simple rustics 
listened to a tale more wondrous than 
any the Arabian Nights unfold, and 
which they believed to be really true. 
They followed in imagination the 
young captain to Italy, to Egypt, to 
Vienna, to Berlin, always victorious, 
crowned by the Pope himself, and 
wedded to the daughter of Cesar; 
later, they followed him, with pity and 
sympathy in their hearts, from Moscow 
back to Paris, disputing every inch of 
the ground against a world in arms; 
they saw him take farewell of the Old 
Guard and passionately embrace the 
national colors. He had been betray- 
ed, they said, and when they heard he 
had died far away in a lonely prison, 
they declared that he had perished a 
victim to the envy of kings and aristoc- 
racies. Nor could they forget that the 
bitterest foe of Napolean had been that 
perfidious Albion, the persistent enemy 
of France. 

It need hardly be observed that the 
Napoleon of legend and the Napoleon 
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of history are two very different per- 
sons. The former may be described 
as the embodiment of the French ideal 
of manly virtue; the latter is a com- 
pound of lofty energies and mean 
vices. And yet in real life, as in fa- 
ble, Napoleon generally commands our 
admiration, or at least wonder; for if 
not always great, he is seldom less 
than extraordinary. The fatalism 
which was a marked element of his 
character was constantly impelling 
him to act in the spirit which breathes 
through those bold lines— 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 


Who dares not put it to the touch 
And win or lose it all. 


In one of the most critical moments 
of his life, Napoleon followed this 
counsel after a strange fashion. It 
was in 1796, when the Directory had 
named him Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of Italy, and at the same time 
had refused or were unable to supply 
him with the means for repairing to 


headquarters with the state and digni- 


ty befitting his new rank. In this dif- 
ficulty the young general raised as 
large a sum as he could by means of 
his own credit and the kindness of his 
friends, and as this was miserably 
small, he intrusted it to Junot, a 
young officer who frequented gaming 
tables, and bade him lose it all or in- 
crease it in enormous proportions. 
‘**On your success,” he said, ‘* depends 
the possibility of my accepting this 
command, and taking you as my aide- 
de-camp.” According to one account, 
Junot first augmented the amount of 
his capital by selling a gold-hilted 
sword which belonged to him, for Bo- 
naparte never failed to win the love of 
those who came in close contact with 
him. After several hours’ play, in 
which Junot had been successful be 
yond his hopes, he repaired to his chief 
and handed him his winnings, which 
he thought would be more than suffi- 
cient to meet all immediate claims. 
The General sent him back once more 
to tempt fortune, with an order not to 
return till he had doubled the sum or 
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lost every cent. When Junot appear- 
ed again it was with enough money to 
enable Napoleon to make a splendid 
appearance at headquarters. The last 
sum won by Junot that night has been 
put at $60,000, while the anecdote it- 
self rests on excellent authority. 

There is a finer story, told by Count 
Ségur, of the Emperor’s belief in his 
destiny. Cardinal Fesch had remon- 
strated with him on the recklessness 
with which he was attacking—in the 
language of this venerable ecclesiastic 
—‘‘men, the elements, religions, earth 
and heaven together.” He dreaded to 
see him fall. Napoleon vouchsafed no 
other reply than to take him by the 
hand and lead him to the window, 
which he opened. ‘‘Do you see that 
star on high?” asked the Emperor of 
the Cardinal. ‘‘No, sire.” ‘‘ Look 
well.” ‘Sire, [donot see it.” ‘‘ Well, 
then, I see it,” cried Napoleon. The 
Cardinal made no answer; he seemed 
to be dealing with an ambition that 
already measured the skies. He might 
have called to mind the impatient ex- 
clamation of Napoleon to a courtier 
who was flattering him: ‘‘ Famous, 
am I? What have I done compared to 
Christ?” At St. Helena, chastened 
and sobered by affliction, he spoke in 
a different strain: ‘‘Do not tell me 
Christ was a man. I know men, and 
He was not one.” 

Akin to fatalism is pride, of which 
it is indeed a part; and like fatalism, it 
confers a certain halo on the man who 
is justly conscious of merit. A prince- 
ly bearing, haughty language, even 
acts of defiant insolence, have at all 
times commanded a measure of false 
admiration. Edgar, in his barge row- 
ed by eight vassal kings, is a figure 
that will always strike the imagination ; 
and the Napoleonic legend, in these 
cases identical with history, offers 
more than one set of parallel circum- 
stances. Thus Lord Holland relates 
how the Emperor sat covered at table 
in the presence of three kings and sev- 
eral foreign princes, who were all un- 
covered. Another day, returning from 
hunting, with the kings of Bavaria, 
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Saxony, and Wiirtemberg, he called at 
Malmaison to pay a visit to Josephine, 
and left the German monarchs at the 
gate for an hour. The King of Bava- 
ria (who used to tell the story) made 
the best of this humiliating position by 
treating it as a joke. ‘‘Since,” he 
said, ‘‘they use us as lackeys, let us 
divert ourselves as such”; then called 
for fruit, bread and cheese, and wine, 
and regaled himself in the carriage in 
which they had made their journey to- 
gether, displaying, adds the chronicler, 
much good humor and an excellent ap- 
petite. Each of the sovereigns present 
owed his crown to Napoleon. 

To detail the military exploits of the 
Emperor would be to write the most 
stirring portion of European history 
for twenty years. It needs little ac- 
quaintance with the science of tactics 
to appreciate their surpassing brillian- 
cy; indeed, the military formalists of 
the age complained that he violated 
every rule of theirart. Soastory once 
circulated in naval mess-rooms that if 
Nelson had lost Trafalgar, and had 
survived his defeat, he would have 
been brought before a court-martial 
for his conduct of the action. Such 
anecdotes raise the men of whom they 
are related above the crowd of vulgar 
conquerors. _ Their deeds constitute 
the fairy tales of modern warfare, and 
pass into popular song and history, 
magnified and adorned, till the heroes 
of Aboukir and Marengo no longer 
seem made of common clay. And Na- 
poleon—in this respect also resembling 
Nelson—infused a double measure of 
his own spirit into those who served 
under him; so that his own glory is 
often reflected by the achievements of 
his generals and the valor of the pri- 
vate soldiers, whom a kind word from 
him repaid for long years of suffering 
and toil. Each victory gained by the 
French armies between Montenotte 
and Ligny may fairly be added to his 
wreath, whether he were actually pres- 
ent or not; the credit of every act of 
bravery performed under his eyes be- 
longs, at least in the estimation of the 
people, tohim. Few men can read of 
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them, even at this Cistance of time, 
without their pulses beating quicker. 
Take one instance out of hundreds. 
In the midst of a furious charge made 
by the French before Ulm, the Empe- 
ror found himself by the side of a bad- 
ly wounded grenadier, who was still 
shouting, ‘‘ Forward!” The Emperor 
threw his cloak over him, saying, 
‘*Try and bring it me back, and I will 
give you the cross* in exchange.” 
**Sire,” answered the soldier, ‘‘this 
shroud is well worth the cross.” And 
he expired, enveloped in the imperial 
mantle. 

At Marengo, a member of his staff 
to whom he was dictating was knock- 
ed over by a musket ball. Bonaparte 
called for another secretary, who ar- 
rived just as his predecessor was re- 
peating in feeble accents, ‘‘ General, 
our last word was . . .” Napole- 
on, too, could show his men that their 
devotion was not lost upon him. He 
had ever an eloquent sentence for 
them, and it must be remembered that 
the Celt in no way resembles the Teu- 
ton, whose profoundest emotions are 
expressed by silence. A Frenchman 
will laugh for joy and cry for grief. 
The sentence may have been premedi- 
tated in which Napoleon received the 
news of the death of Desaix, but to the 
brave old warriors around him it seem- 
ed as it were to be wrung that moment 
from his very heart: ‘‘ Why is it not 
permitted me to weep?” 

To win the love of a people, how- 
ever, it is necessary to be more than 
an utterer of fine phrases or even a 
doer of famous deeds, Till Napoleon 
rose, Henry IV. had been the favorite 
hero of the lower orders in France for 
his good nature and perhaps for his 
gallantries. The founder of the em- 
pire was himself also a kindly and de- 
bonair monarch, his selfishness being 
on a colossal scale, and therefore—so 
the moral vision of mankind is consti- 
tuted—scarcely perceptible. On the 
other hand, the slightest act of gener- 
osity on a king’s part is remembered, 


* Sc., of the Legion of Honor. 
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And there are many recorded of Napo- 
leon. He liked to play the part of Jo- 
seph, and prepare pleasant surprises 
for those he wished to befriend. For 
example, shortly after the fall of Dant- 
sic (May 24, 1807), wishing to recom- 
pense the services of Marshal Lefebvre, 
who had taken the principal part in 
the capture of the town, Napoleon 
summoned the Marshal to his presence 
at six o’clock in the morning. When 
the veteran was announced, the Empe- 
ror was already at work with the chief 
of the staff. ‘‘Ah!” he said to the lat- 
ter, ‘‘the Duke does not keep us 
waiting ;” then, turning to an aide-de- 
camp, ordered him to go and invite 
**the Duke of Dantsic” to breakfast. 
The aide thought he must have heard 
the Emperor imperfectly, and ventured 
to remark that it was Marshal Lefebvre, 
and not the Duke of Dantsic, who 
awaited His Majesty’s commands. The 
Emperor replied with a villanous pun 
(he was a terrible sinner in this re- 


spect), which is not susceptible of 
translation—‘‘ Il parait, monsieur, que 
vous me croyez plus capable de faire un 


comte qu’un duc.” At breakfast he 
took every opportunity of addressing 
the Marshal as ‘‘M. le Duc,” till the 
Marshal guessed the honor which had 
been conferred on him. But another 
pleasant surprise was in store for him. 
**Are you fond of chocolate, M. le 
Duc?” asked Napoleon. ‘‘ Well—yes, 
sire.” ‘‘Good; we are not going to 
breakfast on it, but I will give you a 
pound of some which comes from 
Dantsic.” Presently the Emperor took 
from a cabinet a small case which he 
presented to the new-made Duke, with 
a few words of compliment. When 
the Duke opened it in the privacy of 
his study, he found what, to say the 
truth, he may have half expected, viz., 
$100,000 in notes; for Napoleon was 
in the habit of making these princely 
presents to his generals. As to the 
question of where the money came 
from, the less said the better. The 
miserable Germans knew too well, and 
in later years have made the French 
understand their sensations at that 
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time. And yet the French themselves 
were being pillaged by their rulers. 
At the first meeting of the consuls, af- 
ter the expulsion of the five hundred, 
as soon as they were left alone—so Na- 
poleon used to relate the story—Sieyés 
looked round mysteriously to see if the 
doors were locked so that no one could 
enter. When he was satisfied that 
they were secure from interruption, he 
pointed to a chair, and asked Bona- 
parte what he thought was its value. 
The First Consul answered carelessly, 
but Siey@s assured him it was no tri- 
fling matter. The chair was worth 
$160,000. ‘‘ Under our Directory,” he 
continued, ‘‘ we reflected that a direc- 
tor on leaving-office might well, so far 
as the law was concerned, return to his 
family without having gained a penny 
by his place. This was altogether a 
faulty arrangement, and so we devised 
this little bank, from which we drew a 
sum for each retiring director. But 
now there are no directors. The rest 
belongs to us. What shall we do with 
it?” Bonaparte was not yet powerful 
enough to quarrel with the dishonest 
men who had stolen the public money 
and hidden it in an old arm-chair. So 
he coldly replied, ‘‘If I am informed 
of this transaction, the money must be 
returned to the treasury; but as I 
know nothing about it yet, you and 
Ducos (the other consul) can divide it 
between you, as you are both ex-direc- 
tors; only you had better make haste 
—to-morrow it may be too late.” His 
colleagues did not require pressing, 
and Sieyés hastened to arrange the di- 
vision, on calculations of his own, as- 
signing himself one extra share as the 
senior director, another as having 
taken care of the bank, another as the 
originator of the scheme, and so on, 
till $40,000 were all that remained for 
Ducos, Sieyts pocketing exactly three 
times that amount. When Emperor, 
Napoleon would not have suffered the 
perpetration of this iniquitous job, at 
least by a civilian; for to old soldiers 
he was always indulgent. Thus Gen- 
eral Soules crossed the Rhine frontier 
of France with sixty huge packages of 
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contraband goods, which the custom- 
house officers attempted to detain. 
The General ordered forward a regi- 
ment, and declared he would throw 
the custom-house officers into the river 
if they interfered with him. He was 
respectfully allowed to pass with his 
sixty packages, but a dispatch follow- 
ed him to Paris. There was no more 
odious crime in the eyes of Napoleon, 
but the next time he saw the General he 
contented himself with pulling his ear, 
and adding, ‘‘I forgive you this once; 
if you do it again, I'll have you shot.” 
It is even recorded of him that ona 
certain occasion he pardoned a soldier 
the heinous offence of sleeping at his 
post. He was going the round of the 
camp one night, when he came upon a 
sentinel who had evidently succumbed 
to sheer exhaustion. The Emperor 
quietly took his place till relieved. 
Charles V. had done the same thing 
before him, but with the ungracious 
addition of throwing the luckless sen- 
tinel into the moat. 


Some incidents of the Napoleonic 
legend might be supposed to have 
been inserted by a skilful hand, to 
ridicule the notion that he ever acted 


asatyrant. There is a delicious story 
concerning M. Baour-Lormian, a Gas- 
con poet and academician, and con- 
spicuous for his abuse of Napoleon un- 
der the Restoration. One day a gen- 
tleman who heard him asked if the 
Emperor had not given him a pension. 
‘*Yes; no doubt he did to all men of 
genius. He was obliged to select me 
for a mark of honor, and blighted me 
with a pension of six thousand francs.” 
‘*But you were not bound to accept 
it.” ‘*Not bound to accept it! Ah, 
you little know the tyrant! On the 
first of every month he would say, 
‘Mollien!’ ‘Sire?’ ‘Has Baour-Lor- 
mian touched his pension?’ ‘Yes, 
sire.’ ‘It is well.’ If I had not 
touched it, he would have ordered me 
to be executed, like the Duke of En- 
ghien. Ah, you don’t know him.” 

If the assailants of Napoleon were 
often men of this contemptible type, 
there were among the shopkeepers and 
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the artisan class men ready at any 
moment to fight for his reputation. 
He was intensely happy one day, says 
Bourrienne, his private secretary, in 
whose company he would frequently, 
toward nightfall, stroll about the 
streets of Paris incognito, like a sec- 
ond Haroun-al-Raschid. Often he en- 
tered a shop, made purchases, and jest- 
ed with the young ladies behind the 
counter, and asked them what they 
thought of Bonaparte, and had they 
ever seen such a madman. One even- 
ing he had been repeating these irrev- 
erent remarks, when several worthy 
folk told him plainly they would not 
stand quietly and listen to disloyal 
language about the Emperor. The 
next moment he and Bourrienne began 
to be hustled, and were obliged to re- 
tire precipitately, Bonaparte inwardly 
radiant. To this day there must be 
many a soldier before whom it would 
be dangerous to offer a disparaging re- 
mark on either of the Napoleons, 

Nor would a genuine Frenchman, 
unless he were a republican of severe 
principles, care much to see the re- 
verse of the Napoleonic medal, any 
more than an American cares to re- 
member that Washington was some- 
what too sharp in business transac- 
tions, or an Englishman that Nelson 
was unfaithful to his wife. To the 
genuine lover of freedom and of that 
simplicity of life without which the 
best of republics must degenerate into 
a plutocracy, the sin of Napoleon is 
hard to condone. His union of all 
power in his own hands might be jus- 
tified on several grounds, as that of 
Cromwell may be justified. But Na- 
poleon corrupted and destroyed the 
growing republican sentiment of the 
country by setting the example of lux- 
ury and vulgar ostentation. He rein- 
troduced titles, created a mushroom 
aristocracy, and pursued an intermin- 
able war of ambition, giving as it were 
the signal to all men to start in an in- 
sane race for wealth and precedence, 
filling the once refined drawing-rooms 
of Paris with fraudulent contractors 
who had grown suddenly rich, and 
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camp followers who had developed 
into duchesses and wives of marshals. 
Cromwell, on the contrary, had been 
true to the spirit of Puritanism, even 
while ruling the Puritans with an iron 
hand. In fairness to Napoleon, it 
must be observed that he never liked 
the Revolution, and was heard to speak 
with contempt of it in its earlier 
stages. Nor is one astonished to hear 
that he was extremely angry at the 
comparisons instituted between him 
and Cromwell, with whom he profess- 
ed to have nothing in common. He 
was quite right. The two men repre- 
sented wholly different ideas. 

It was a fine remark the historian of 
Napoleon’s coronation made, after de- 
scribing the magnificent ceremonial, 
when he said that it lacked nothing 
but the presence of the five hundred 
thousand men who had died to pre- 
vent these things. That stately edi- 


fice of French democracy which was 
beginning to look so fair in the sun- 


light, now that the storm and the bat- 
tle were over—he had thrown it down 
to the ground, and in its stead he had 
established a monarchy which revived 
all the vices without the elegance of 
the old court. Napoleon indeed never 
quite learned how to bear himself as a 
king, and his detractors whispered 
that he took lessons of Talma to better 
his deportment—a rumor which the 
Emperor overheard and utilized to 
pay a fine compliment to the famous 
actor. ‘*Talma,” he said, ‘‘the story 
goes that you have taught me to sit on 
my throne. It is a proof that I sit 
gracefully.” Unhappily the Emperor 
more often dealt in impertinences than 
compliments, and elicited some strange 
answers and a few admirable retorts. 
A favorite question of his to put to la- 
dies was to ask them how many chil- 
dren they had, and then abruptly turn 
to somebody elsé. An Italian lady, 
nettled at his manner to her sex, an- 
swered to the usual query, ‘*One hun- 
dred and eight,” which of course 
made the Emperor express his sur- 
prise. She explained that she was a 
great-grandmother, and considered her 
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children’s children her own. ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you, madam,” he replied. 
On another occasion his rudeness to 
Madame de Staél drew a bright repar- 
tee from that accomplished lady. In 
the earlier days of his fame he was 
present at an evening party. A polit- 
ical discussion arose, and Madame de 
Stat], with equal wit and wisdom, ex- 
pressed her opinion of the different 
parties which had successively govern- 
ed France. Every one applauded ex- 
cept Bonaparte, who held his tongue. 
Madame de Statl, noticing this, ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘ Well, General, don’t 
you agree with me?” ‘‘I didn’t lis- 
ten, madam; I do not like women to 
meddle in politics.” ‘* You are right, 
General; but in a country where their 
heads are cut off, it is natural that they 
should like to know the reason why.” 

Equally good of its kind was the 
answer of Carnot when Napoleon 
laughingly reproached him with allow- 
ing himself to be driven from power 
on the 18th Fructidor without a single 
struggle. ‘‘Why, you could surely 
have run Barras through the body,” he 
concluded, ‘I did think of that,” 
rejoined Carnot, ‘‘ but I was afraid of 
finding you behind him, and so wound- 
ing you”: a delicate compliment to 
the skill with which Napoleon man- 
aged the whole affair without appear- 
ing to be mixed up in it. A droller 
piece of flattery was that offered by 
Savary. He was at breakfast with 
several companions when Bonaparte 
strolled into the room in a friendly 
way to have a chat. He was already 
too much of an ‘illustration ” (An- 
glic?, ‘‘ great gun ”) to be asked to sit 
down and take pot-luck with them. 
Every one, though pleased at the 
honor of his presence, was slightly un- 
comfortable. The General, however, 
walked about the room quite at his 
ease. ‘* You are breakfasting on arti- 
chokes,” he began. ‘‘ Yes, General.” 
“You eat yours with oil, Rapp.” 
‘* Yes, General.” ‘‘ You, Savary, pre- 
fer white sauce? I like mine with 
salt.” ‘Ah! General,” replied Sa- 
vary, ‘‘you are a great man; you are 
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inimitable.” Everybody laughed, but 
Savary afterward became Duke of 
Rovigo. One more of the answers 
made to Napoleon is deserving of re- 
cord. The Emperor was in the habit 
of receiving the members of the Insti- 
tute, among whom was Grétry, an ob- 
ject of his suspicion and dislike, be- 
cause he was courageous enough to 
avow his obligations to the old 
dynasty. On Grétry being offivially in- 
troduced to him, he affected to ask him 
his name, which the academician gave 
modestly enough. <A few minutes 
later Napoleon was rude enough to re- 
peat the question, ‘‘ What is your 
name, then?” ‘‘ Always Grétry, sire.” 
Never surely was rebuke administered 
in a more gentlemanly spirit. 

Still no one but a lord-in-waiting 
will lay much stress on Napoleon’s 
rudeness in estimating his character. 
The ruler of half a world may be for- 
given for occasionally losing his tem- 
per; and Napoleon (like so many men 
of genius) was constitutionally subject 
to fits of nervous irritation now and 
then, culminating in outbursts of furi- 
ous and maniacal passion. He once 
came in to breakfast, and instead of 
sitting down quietly, took up one dish 
after another and dashed it on the 
ground, till he had broken everything 
he could lay hands on. The major- 
domo said not & word, but quietly or- 
dered the servants to pick up the frag- 
ments and to serve another repast with 
all expedition; then once more pre- 
sented himself before the Emperor, and 
announced that ‘*His Majesty was 
served,” the Emperor rewarding him 
with a pleasant ‘‘ Thank you.” 
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Napoleon III., it is well known, was 
liable to these paroxysms of rage, 
which, happily for himself, he had 
more resolution to master. In other 
respects he worthily continued all the 
traditions of the glorious name he in- 
herited. Though not comparable to his 
uncle as a general, in statesmanship he 
was fully his equal, while in grace of 
manner and in kindness of heart un- 
questionably his superior. Lord Nor- 
manby, the British Ambassador at 
Paris in 1848, described him as look- 
ing every inch a king, and filling his 
new position of chief of the State as 
one born to be a commander of men. 
This was in truth what he sincerely 
believed himself to be, for the fatalism 
of Napoleon I. was reproduced in him 
as a faith in the providential mission 
of his house to imperialize, if the term 
may be permitted, the democracy of 
France. This is what the empire pro- 
fesses to be: the consolidation of re- 
publican ideas, in so far as these are 
synonymous with the principles of 
equality, and of the supremacy of the 
State over the Church, and _ the 
strengthening of the political edifice 
by a central government, making the 
country respected abroad, and render- 
ing revolution at home impossible. It 
should be observed, in conclusion, 
that the empire, unlike the republic, 
the monarchy of July, or the mon- 
archy of the white flag, has never 
fallen before a purely domestic revolu- 
tion. In 1814, in 1815, and in 1870 
its opponents were, in their own de- 
spite, banded with the enemies of 
France. 

GRENVILLE Murray. 





ENGLISH LECTURERS IN AMERICA. 


HERE seems to be an idea in Eng- 
land, which prevails with ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm throughout 
the length and breadth of the island, 
that the United States are the Atlantis 
of lecturers; and that when any one 
has earned or acquired a modest por- 
tion of fame or notoriety, there re- 
mains for him but a tour through 
American cities lecturing upon Ameri- 
can platforms. It is probably not ex- 
pected that a third-rate novelist, for ex- 
ample, will be acknowledged as a first- 
rate novelist after his return and by 
reason of his absence. But it is be- 


yond all question expected that his 
exchequer will be replenished, and 
that lodgings and clubs will be attain- 
able thereafter, which had been only 
sighed for theretofore. 

It would be an anomaly certainly 


if there were not some foundation for 
this evidently widespread and as evi- 
dently fatuitous confidence. But it is 
hardly less an anomaly that this founda- 
tion should seem to bear an inverse 
proportion to the structure which has 
been built upon it. And that it does 
bear this inverse proportion is a mat- 
ter not of conjecture at all, but of the 
last two or three winters’ history. It 
consists simply of what precedent may 
be considered to have been establish- 
ed by the meagre success of the one 
and the abundant success of another 
English lecturer in the United States. 

When a dozen years or more ago 
Thackeray had written the sketches 
which gave him popularity as a wit, 
and the book which above all his oth- 
ers brought him fame as a creator, 
and had, quite beyond the expectation 
of his friends and himself, ‘‘ succeed- 
ed” as a popular lecturer in his own 
country, he came to the United States, 
and barely escaped “ failing” here. 
And when, long after the ‘‘ American 
Notes ” had ceased to be remembered, 
their author revisited this country, 


where he had made his name as fa- 
miliar in every household as it was in 
England, the persons who were turned 
away disappointed from the doors of 
his readings were more numerous than 
those who gained admittance. The 
newspapers were full of what they 
called ‘‘ ovations,” and any one who 
‘*had not heard Dickens” was curi- 
ously viewed by the society of the day 
as lacking in some quality partly moral 
and partly mental. This success was 
genuine; and it was beyond all prece- 
dent enormous. But it was evidently 
attributed on the other side of the 
water to causes very different from the 
true causes. It was manifestly con- 
sidered that Mr. Dickens owed his 
successful American tour to two facts: 
first, that he was a Briton, and sec- 
ond, that his audiences were American. 
Stated in this way, these facts do not 
seem to afford a very good basis for 
generalization both wide and exact. 
But the contrary opinion prevailed 
very extensively, and very unworthy 
Elishas, imagining themselves clothed 
upon with the mantle of this Elijah, 
soared upon the east wind into our 
affrighted lyceum atmosphere, and 
there burst without much brilliancy 
and went out without much flickering. 

Thackeray is reported to have said 
of Carlyle, after a remark which Car- 
lyle’s admirers will not consider com- 
plimentary, but will know how to 
appreciate, ‘‘But he wouldn’t go 
around the country exhibiting himself 
for so much a night, as I am doing.” 
One can’t help fancying that both 
Thackeray and Dickens understood 
very well that they were simply exhib- 
iting themselves to American audien- 
ces—much as the Siamese twins must 
have realized the nature of the process 
which brought them competence. 
One can’t help fancying that neither 
of these gentlemen regarded his lec- 
turing career as peculiarly creditable, 
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or indeed as anything but a good 
way to earn not only a livelihood but 
something more. Still it would not 
be exactly fair—perhaps it never is 
exactly fair—to prescribe to literary 
creators the governing rules by which 
their literary creations are guided. 
And so, when Mr. Edmund Yates, 
whose heroes are influenced not at a!l 
by the motive of acquiring dollars, but 
solely by the motive of acquiring fame, 
concluded his arrangements with the 
American Literary Bureau, and began 
his American tour, it would be no 
more than just to recognize that Mr. 
Yates undertook his venture simply as 
a pecuniary speculation. 

It is in this light precisely that Mr. 
Yates, and the many English gentle- 
men who like him followed in the 
footsteps of Mr. Dickens, should be 
judged; and judged in this light, it 
is a little astonishing how thin the 
pretensions of Mr. Yates and his Eng- 
lish friends appear. Mr. Yates may 
be imagined to have set himself 
down and counted the cost of his un- 
dertaking beforehand; in which event 
his soliloquy should have run some- 
what as follows: ‘‘In a certain light I 
have been before the British public for 
anumber of years, and in a somewhat 
dimmer light before the American pub- 
lic for a shorter period. I first brought 
myself into notice by writing a per- 
sonal sketch of Mr. Thackeray at a 
time when anything said about him 
was sure of being read by his hosts of 
friends and likewise by his many ene- 
mies. What I wrote the former called 
an uncivil lampoon and the latter a 
piece of youthful folly. At all events, 
it gave me, through a quarrel which 
it caused between Thackeray and 
Dickens, not a little notoriety. That 
notoriety has increased with nearly 
everything I have done. I have writ- 
ten a goodly number of candidly 
speaking third-rate novels, which have 
been fairly remunerative here, and 
fairly read in America. So as regards 
the first lyceum requisite—notoriety— 
I am not badly prepared to lecture. 
As for subjects, my acquaintance with 
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Dickens will assuredly furnish me 
with an endless theme before a people 
which has calmly endured almost a 
year of Mr. James T. Fields’s recollec- 
tions of the same author; and as a 
literary man I can certainly be pre- 
sumed to know all about the peculiari- 
ties, professional and personal, of the 
literary men of the period. The hollow- 
ness of this presumption, speaking can- 
didly again, no one realizes better than 
I do. But American audiences are 
notoriously not wise, and I can say that 
Charles Reade looks like a farmer, and 
that Bulwer was very aristocratic in his 
tastes, and that Collins ‘lays himself 
out,’ in American vernacular, on his 
plots; and I can mention my quarrel 
with Thackeray with graceful contri- 
tion, and speak of places which he fre- 
quented and I have visited. Crowded 
into one lecture, or spread out rather 
over one lecture, that ought to ‘take,’ 
in American vernacular again. Then 
manifestly I can talk about Hood, and, 
having the opportunity of selection, 
about as well probably as many others 
who have done the same thing. My 
experience as a Parliament reporter 
suggests another theme, and—on the 
whole, I think Ill try it.” If Mr. 
Yates had been a candid man, this 
is the way in which he would have 
arrived at a determination to lec- 
ture to American audiences, And 
philosophizing thus, he would have 
been mistaken in only one point-—the 
point which Mr. Yates and his English 
brethren are wont to take for granted 
a trifle too easily—the supposed fond- 
ness of the average American audience 
for foreign if inferior wares—disguised, 
in these gentlemen’s view, it may be, 
but very thinly disguised, as ‘‘ lack of 
discrimination,” discernment, appre- 
ciation, or that quality which leads to 
the detection of and disgustful and in- 
dignant turning away from pinchbeck 
and tawdry display and all nonsense 
and superficiality, whether exposed for 
sale from the lyceum platform or from 
any other stand. Mr. Yates found out 
his mistake very quickly, it is to be 
presumed, It is to be presumed, too, 
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that his advice to his literary country- 
men meditating a similar experiment 
was either dissuasive or malicious. 

But apparently Mr. Yates’s advice 
was not sought. Success was deemed 
too well assured. So a troop of liter- 
ary gentlemen followed rather rapidly 
in Mr..Yates’s footsteps. Mr. George 
Macdonald was closest on his heels. 
And it is only fair to say that Mr. 
Macdonald’s claims upon lyceum au- 
diences were to those of his predeces- 
sor as sunlight unto moonlight. He 
had not only endeared himself to a 
very large portion of novel-readers 
years ago, but had won most cordial 
commendation from critics who are 
ordinarily censors. The sturdy manli- 


ness and vigorous morals, and quiet 
humor and peacefuluess, which illu- 
minate the pages of ‘‘ Robert Falconer” 
and the ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” so remote from the flippancy 
which contemporary novelists had im- 
ported from France, and called fresh- 


ness, so remote too from the other ex- 
treme of dulness which is felt to 
threaten ‘‘ Annals” of any sort of quiet 
neighborhood—a complete avoidance 
of both these blemishes, while truth- 
fully and hopefully lighting up the 
darkest struggles and deepest emotions 
of not Scotch nature or English nature 
only, but of human nature as well—all 
this was not only true, but known to 
be true by nearly every novel-reader 
in America; by everybody who could 
by any chance be relied upon to make 
an atom of a lyceum audience. And 
then, aside from his literary nearness 
to them, Mr. Macdonald was in a sort 
endeared to Americans by qualities not 
at all literary, but entirely personal. 
The story of his struggles, toils, ear- 
nestness, the high standards by which 
he measured himself and others, his 
misfortunes, and his bravery in every 
kind of moral conflict—all served in a 
sort to endear him to many if not to 
most of the readers of his books. 

But Mr. Macdonald, it need not be 
said, was not brilliantly successful as a 
lecturer. Those who remember his lec- 
ture on Burns are not likely to forget 
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that whatever were his qualifications 
for writing books, they were not iden- 
tical with his powers as a lecturer, 
and that whatever merits of any kind 
he possessed, they were not made prom- 
inent, if at all apparent, on the plat- 
form. Not a person in the audience 
on that occasion probably got a better 
idea of Burns than that he before pos- 
sessed. Neither was there much amuse- 
ment in the ‘‘ Sermon to Young Men” 
which Mr. Macdonald preached at that 
time. It is not every lyceum audience 
which is pleased at the substitution of 
religious wares which it did not seek 
for the literary wares which it did seek, 
and which it had some sort of right to 
expect. And this is precisely what 
Mr. Macdonald did. Apparently he 
did it because he considered that his 
mission was not so much literature as 
religion, and that for lyceum purposes 
one was as fit as the other. This last 
is of course untrue, and Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s failure to perceive that it is un- 
true is what may be called Mr. Mac- 
donald’s chief bar to success. To be 
sure there were other bars to his suc- 
cess: an absence of grace, a bad ar- 
rangement, a hesitating delivery; a 
sort of uncouthness, which could not 
be confounded with his Scotch accent; 
a gaunt presence, with none of the 
merits of elocution or other lyceum 
requisites which are sometimes made 
to do service as cloaks for other de- 
fects—any of these almost fatal, per- 
haps, but none so completely fatal as 
the sermonizing tendency of his every 
sentence. People who had asked for 
something about Burns got in return 
a discourse for the most part on purity 
and temperance—for how many such 
discourses has poor Burns furnished the 
text!—and went away, the charita- 
bly disposed soliloquizing, doubtless, 
‘*What a big heart the man has!” 
but no one much wiser or much 
amused. Mr. Macdonald may be con- 
sidered to have found out for himself 
what beyond a doubt his hearers did, 
and what it is hard to think he did 
not all along suspect—that there was 
nothing of the lecturer in him. 
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With quite other credentials from 
the rest of these gentlemen, Mr. James 
Anthony Froude came here to lecture ; 
and if Mr. Froude is to be believed, he 
came here for quite other ends. Brief- 
ly, he came preceded by a very great 
and very splendid reputation, and 
came not from pecuniary, but from 
missionary motives. It would not be 
strictly true to say that Mr. Froude’s 
course of lectures was a complete fail- 
ure, but it would be strictly untrue to 
say that it was a moderate success. 
As everybody will remember, the pas- 
sionate and plausible young Domini- 
can father Tom Burke was lecturing 
or preaching on saintly and secular 
subjects all over the country at the 
time. And partly from his own over- 
boiling enthusiasm for Erin, and partly 
egged on not only by his constituency 
of cooks and cabmen, but his friends of 
femily, he was induced to put on the 
gloves with Mr. Froude. The contest 
was ostensibly a friendly one, as such 
contests are always called; but the 
very partial success which attended 
Mr. Froude’s lecturing venture may 
not unfairly be ascribed to the earnest- 
ness and even bitterness of it. In 
other words, it added the interest of 
discussion to what even Mr. Froude’s 
admirers must admit was not a juicy 
subject; and when the newspapers 
took sides with some sharpness, and 
into a repetition of his lecture on 
O’Connell Mr. Wendell Phillips infil- 
trated his view of British rule in Ire- 
land, people’s curiosity was aroused 
to a certain extent. But even then the 
Irishman drew very much larger if not 
so respectable audiences, and what 
there was worth calling excitement was 
at no time at fever heat, nor did it last 
long; and when it subsided, Mr. 
Froude subsided too, so to speak, and, 
giving up the hope of converting 
America to an impartially English 
view of British atrocities in Ireland, 
went home with his course unfinished. 
The reasons for the brevity and the epi- 
sodical nature of the brilliant histori- 
an’s success are not far to seek. An 
audience, once satisfied with a look at a 
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renowned historian, does not go again 
to hear him lecture if it makes up its 
mind that he is only a great historian 
and not at all a great lecturer. Mr. 
Froude read his missionary lectures 
very rapidly and with no oratorical 
eloquence. The stenographers grum- 
bled at the hurried and monotonous 
delivery, but their reports were good 
enough to make people prefer reading 
them to listening to the lectures. 
Even then they had no popularity. 
They were elaborations of the most 
unpopular portion of Mr. Froude’s 
History—absolutely the worst portion 
he could have chosen to elaborate in a 
popular lecture series. Probably their 
readers were fewer than Mr. Froude, 
disappointed as he acknowledged him- 
self, would care to think. Their sub- 
ject was a special subject dealing with 
a history which all Mr. Froude’s bril- 
liancy could not make entertaining to 
more than a certain class; and un- 
fortunately for Mr. Froude, that class 
was not numerically important. 

Long before the late Charles Kings- 
ley thought of lecturing to Americans, 
Americans had been delighted and in- 
structed by his books. Scarce a col- 
lege student but had puzzled his pro- 


‘fessor with the metaphysics of Raphael 


Aben Ezra in the famous chapter of 
‘*Hypatia.” Scarce a family library 
whose shelves did not contain well- 
thumbed copies of ‘‘ Alton Locke” and 
‘*Sir Amyas Leigh,” and the shorter 
sketches of Mr. Kingsley. His discus- 
sions with Dr. Newman, and the general 
understanding that perhaps more than 
any other English writer he represent- 
ed the conservative ground in the con- 
troversies between the scientists and 
the religionists—endeavored, that is 
to say, to find a foothold which men 
who were extremists on neither side 
could occupy in common with consci- 
entiousness and intelligence—all these 
things, if they did not endear Mr. 
Kingsley to them, certainly command- 
ed for him the respect and attention 
of educated Americans. Probably his 
recent death was lamented here almost 
if not quite as much as it was by the 





people among whom he lived and la- 
bored. 

Whatever Mr. Kingsley might write 
was certain of finding an American 
audience, not only intelligent and dis- 
cerning but large. But this statement 
does not at all conflict with the state- 
ment that the American audiences 
which cared to hear Mr. Kingsley lec- 
ture were not large enough to insure 
the financial success of his course, nor 
discerning enough to enhance his 
reputation. In other words, as it has 
all along been insisted, a writer of 
fame and a lecturer of reputation are 
not always—as a matter of fact it 
might be said not often—the same, 
and qualifications are needed in the 
lecturer quite other than those which 
insure the writer’s success; and these 
qualifications, it will not be strenuous- 
ly denied, the late Mr. Kingsley did 
not possess. His lectures were uttered 
in a kind of cathedral chant which 
made a humorously exaggerative per- 
son suspect him of the ritualistic and 
reprehensible practice of intonation, 
and of apparent absence of mind suf.- 
ficient to mistake the lyceum audience 
for a church congregation. In no 
sense of the word was he an orator, 
which alone would be enough to ex- 
plain his want of the success which, 
this apart, his admirers might have 
expected for him. Doubtless Canon 
Kingsley never claimed to be an ora- 
tor. In that event it is only fair to 
say he did not realize the importance 
of oratory to a successful lecturer, 
But in the lectures themseives there 
was that which, from its constant 
iteration, has become unattractive to 
American ears when coming from An- 
glican mouths. It would be invidi- 
ous and, unless a very strict standard 
were applied, unjust to call it con- 
scious flattery on the part of the late 
Mr. Kingsley. Very likely Mr. Kings- 
ley was entirely sincere, and considered 
it a courteous compliment. Doubtless 
there is reason to attribute his ex- 
pression of a desire to see some Ameri- 
can entombed in Westminster Abbey 
to the same sincere fraternal regard 
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which made it possible for Thackeray 
to look as he did upon the American 
Revolution, and to express the views 
he did so constantly and with so much 
admiration concerning the character 
of Washington. Nevertheless there 
did seem to be a difference between 
the kindliness of Kingsley and the 
kindliness of Thackeray for American 
men and American institutions. Upon 
the whole, that of the former was not 
so discriminating; very likely, to be 
sure, because no occasion occurred for 
Mr. Kingsley to offer his sincere opin- 
ions on the other and less favorable 
side—no opportunity to write such a 
letter, for instance, as the famous epis- 
tles inscribed to Messrs, Broadway, 
Battery & Co., bankers. Still the rap- 
ture with which his listeners were led 
to infer the whole British empire 
would have looked upon a Westmin- 
ster mural tablet celebrating the vir- 
tues of some American did seem some- 
what overestimated. Neither was it 
quite possible to see how eyes that 
have beheld real cathedrals should 
look with delight upon the church 
architecture of New York. In his lec- 
ture on Westminster Abbey Mr. Kings- 
ley not only went so far as this, but 
went to the length of singling out as 
worthy of special admiration the archi- 
tecture of Grace Church. Now, de- 
spite the very patent fact, which has 
been quite exultantly proclaimed by 
hostile and quite humbly acknowl- 
edged by friendly critics, that the 
church architecture of New York is 
something very near absolute poverty 
so far as the expression of either 
thought or beauty is concerned, there 
are churches here or hereabouts which 
are goodly to behold. But it is very 
certain that Grace Church is not one of 
them. If Mr. Kingsley had expressed 
a genuine liking for Trinity, or had 
admired the Jewish Temple on Fifth 
avenue, forinstance, it might have been 
said that his kindliness and charity had 
riveted his attention upon the excep- 
tion rather than upon the rule; which 
would have been very good of him. 
But when the wooden spire and sham 
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interior of Grace Church are held up 
to special admiration, it is next to im- 
possible not to draw the inference 
that Mr. Kingsley’s compliment was 
rather casual than discerning, although 
Mr. Kingsley may not have had much 
eye for beauty in form or much knowl- 
edge of architecture. To be sure, to 
many people this undoubtedly is triv- 
jal criticism; and so too would be 
a criticism of Mr. Kingsley’s ethno- 
logical wisdom when he astonished the 
Massachusetts hotel-keepers and dry- 
goods population with the information 
that they were modern Berserkers and 
Northmen, so that as many as heard 
him marvelled greatly. All the same 
it is not trivial; neither is it ill-na- 
tured. It would be impossible for 
any one to say an ill-natured thing 
about Charles Kingsley, living or dead. 
It is simply just to notice any and all 
manifestations of what since Thacke- 
ray’s day has been the besetting sin of 
many English cousins. And so long 
as it is manifested in these ways, it 
will inevitably be detected and dis- 
liked by American sensitiveness. But, 
besides anything positively faulty in 
the lectures on the Northmen and on 
Westminster Abbey, neither of those 
subjects could well be made of absorb- 
ing interest to American listeners; and 
in connection with Mr. Kingsley’s lec- 
ture on ‘‘ The Stage as it Was,” there 
is a slender anecdote worth narration 
for the benefit of people who lecture, 
so to speak, in search of a subject. 
When Mr. Kingsley delivered it on the 
first occasion in this neighborhood, an 
audience composed of old theatre- 
goers, who had not in years missed a 
‘* first night,’”’ whose scrap-books were 
filled with newspaper notices of dif- 
ferent performers and performances, 
and whose stacks of old play-bills were 
mountainous, assembled to listen to 
what they, inexcusably enough no 
doubt, presumed would be a talk 
about old plays and players thirty, 
forty, fifty, or a hundred years ago. 
And when the iecturer began to talk 
about the Greek drama, for which they 
cared absolutely nothing, and avoided 
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all mention of the English stage, for 
which they cared absolutely every- 
thing, they very quietly and as decently 
as possible got up and went home. 
Really, literary fame does not seem to 
draw a second audience to a lecture 
which is uninteresting in its substance, 
its form, and its expression. So there 
is Canon Kingsley’s experience also to 
indicate the wide difference between 
bookmaking and lecturing. 

It is not, indeed, a necessary se- 
quence that people who are interested 
in books should be interested in pop- 
ular lectures also. But admitting that 
generally they are, it does not follow 
that they are interested in the lectures 
equally with the books of the same 
person. The somewhat brief and en- 
tirely uneventful visit of Mr. Edward 
Jenkins demonstrated that. <A few 
years ago nearly everybody was asking 
everybody else about his opinion of 
‘*Ginx’s Baby,” which book made the 
genuine sensation in this country that 
it did in England, and that fresh and 
pointed treatment of anything inter- 
esting to a great many people always 
does make. And when that clever sat- 
ire was followed by another in the 
same vein, nearly everybody who had 
read about ‘‘Ginx’s Baby” wanted to 
read about ‘‘Lord Bantam.” But 
when the author of these clever satires 
came to the United States to lecture, 
they manifested no great desire to lis- 
ten to what he had to say. There was 
no ground for supposing in the first 
place that he had anything to say. 
Possibly one person in two who had 
read Mr. Edward Jenkins’s clever sat- 
ires knew that Mr. Edward Jenkins 
wrote them. Probably not one person 
in ten cared whether they were writ- 
ten by Mr. Edward Jenkins or by Mr. 
John Jones. The claims of the author 
of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby” to be read when he 
put forth ‘‘Lord Bantam” were very 
proper and very properly honored; 
but the claims of Mr. Edward Jenkins 
to be listened to when he appeared 
upon a lyceum platform were not un- 
derstood in the first place and not ac- 
knowledged in the second. The ‘*‘Sat- 
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urday Review” not long ago demon- 
strated to Mr. Jenkins that his qualifi- 
cations for writing clever satires were 
not at all at one with his qualifications 
for astonishing the House of Commons 
with the clearness of his views or the 
eloquence of their expression. Mr. 
Jenkins might have replied that his 
pretensions to Parliamentary fitness 
were by no means based upon his au- 
thorship of clever satires, though it is 
questionable if his electors would have 
agreed with him. Or, on the other 
hand, he might have claimed that the 
authorship of these particular clever 
satires was just ground for the suppo- 
sition that the cause of the working- 
man would be greatly benefited by the 
election of Mr. Jenkins to the House 
of Commons. Neither of these retorts 
would have been true, though either 
might have been sincere. But not 


only would both of them fail if applied 
to the justification of Mr. Jenkins’s 
lecturing career, but it is inconceiva- 


ble that there should have been any 
justification of that career deemed 
possible by Mr. Jenkins or by the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Jenkins as a writer of 
clever satires. 

A far more conspicuous illustration 
of the distinction between lecturing 
and literary genius is afforded in the 
disastrous result of Mr. Gerald Mas- 
sey’s experiment in this country. Mr. 
Massey had had experience, and suc- 
cessful experience after a sort, in Eng- 
land. Among other things, he had 
lectured on spiritualism, and had had 
‘*crowded audiences” after a time. 
But lecturing on spiritualism in Eng- 
land and lecturing on spiritualism in 
the United States Mr. Massey must 
have found to be separate and dis- 
tinct performances. In the first place, 
spiritualistic phenomena are not re- 
garded with much interest or curiosity 
in this country, because the educated 
and intelligent members of the radical 
classes are neither numerous enough 
nor otherwise important enough. In 
the second place, the persons who are 
interested in spiritualistic discussions, 
and who are at the same time respecta- 
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ble people, cared very little for what 
Mr. Gerald Massey had to say on the 
subject. An accurate description of 
these people would not represent them 
as specially humble or specially recep- 
tive, so far as theories are concerned, 
however much they might be when 
strange and inconceivable happenings 
are regarded. Who was Gerald Massey? 
And wherefore was it that he came down 
from London to New York to explain 
‘*Why God did not Kill the Devil” ? 
And when the liberal thinkers among 
whom he had fallen, and who did de- 
vote more or less of time and attention 
to him, heard him endeavor to show 
that because he was a spiritualist he 
was not necessarily ‘‘a fool,” instead 
of announcing boldly that because he 
was a spiritualist he was therefore a 
wise man, they lost interest in him. 
too. Neither were Mr. Massey’s lec- 
tures on other than outlandish sub- 
jects listened to largely; and they 
were disregarded, so far as they were 
disregarded, chiefly because Mr. Mas- 
sey was in no sort of sense a lecturer. 
An essay of Gerald Massey’s on Charles 
Lamb might have had many American 
readers. At all events, every one who 
knew something authentic, or had 
heard something rumored by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, about the struggles of 
Gerald Massey’s literary experience, 
would have felt sure of finding some- 
thing appreciative and sympathetic in 
such an essay. But why a lecture? 
Why should a criticism upon the ‘‘ Life 
and Writings of Charles Lamb” be de- 
livered from a platform, to a small au- 
dience, rather than be published in a 
periodical or a book, to be read by a 
large audience, when the interest lies 
solely in the criticism and not at all in 
its delivery? Why should Mr. Gerald 
Massey lose sight of the invention of 
printing, and forget that to be a rhap- 
sodist nowadays means something 
more than that a man has a song to 
sing; namely, that he can sing it in a 
better way than types can sing it for 
him? Clearly Mr. Massey was the 
loser in doing this, and very likely 
very many people who would have read 
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Mr. Massey before he spoiled what he 
had to say by making an oration of it, 
will refrain from reading his produc- 
tion now; confusing the merits of his 
writing with the demerits of his 
speechmaking. 

It is quite fair to class Mr. Wilkie 
Collins with his countrymen who lec- 
tured here contemporaneously with his 
readings ‘‘ from his own works.” For 
though Mr. Collins read and did not 
lecture, he read his own productions, 
and so differed not a whit from most 
of the gentlemen already spoken of, to 
whom reading a manuscript was deliv- 
eringalecture. Furthermore, Mr. Col- 
lins essayed to do just what Mr. Dick- 
ens did; and, equally with his lecturing 
countrymen, probably based his confi- 
dence of success upon the success 
which had attended the readings of 
Mr. Dickens. But Mr. Collins was 
mistaken. In the first place, the lyce- 
um was not what it was when Dickens 
delighted it; and in the second place, 
Mr. Collins was very far from being as 


well qualified to delight it as was the 


author of ‘‘Pickwick.” ‘‘A Strange 
Story” gained nothing when told by 
his lips that it did not possess when 
told by his pen; whereas Mr. Samuel 
Weller appeared in a most astonishing- 
ly developed and effective way when 
his creator for the moment personated 
him. It is conceivable that many 
people who might have considered 
‘‘going to hear Dickens” a snob- 
bish way of putting ‘‘ going to see 
Dickens,” nevertheless formed part of 
his audience because they felt the 
entertainment would be worth the mo- 
ney. The reader was no tyro; he had 
written about and lived among actors, 
had made the best of after-dinner 
speeches, had acquired whatever repu- 
tation it is possible to acquire in un- 
professional theatricals, and moreover, 
had done before, and to everybody's 
delight, what he was expected to do on 
these occasions. Essentially Mr. Col- 
lins was experimenting. Even had he 
been his predecessor’s equal in elocu- 
tion and eloquence, he could have ex- 
pected nothing like the reward which 
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the other reaped so easily. The mas- 
terpieces of construction, with which 
he had interested even intensely, many 
Americans, had not earned for him 
anything of the feeling which Dickens's 
books earned for their author. They 
were entirely objective—as such and 
in other respects models of artistic 
novel-writing—nothing more. So that 
even the author of unquestionably the 
best plot ever developed in a finished 
novel—the ‘* Moonstone ’—had noth- 
ing upon which to depend in his elo- 
cutionary experiment but elocution ; 
and elocutionary excellence Mr. Col- 
lins did not possess. As for the change 
in the lyceum, that is as explainable 
as it is pardonable. Its patience had 
worn out before Mr. Collins had a 
chance to try it further. 

The American experience of ‘‘ the 
coming Cromwell,” it should be said, 
was in that ‘‘ great agitator’s” opinion 
such as to warrant its repetition. But 
it cannot be truthfully said that it af- 
forded very convincing proof that a 
prophet who is without honor in his 
own country is certain to possess much 
of it elsewhere. It is possible that 
Mr. Bradlaugh found more political 
friends in this country in a short expe- 
rience than he has gained in England 
during an average lifetime. The dif- 
ferent character of American institu- 
tions, the different way in which the 
people regard their rulers, may have 
been one reason. The fact that it was 
not our system, but somebody else’s, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh abused, very like- 
ly was another. But this last had also 
its disadvantages. Except in so far 
as another man is a personal friend or 
enemy, or another nation is intimately 
friendly or intimately hostile, a man or 
a nation is not particularly interested 
in seeing friends or foes hit over the 
head. And so, when ‘‘the coming 
Cromwell” lectured on ‘‘ Republican- 
ism in England” here, ill-informed 
Americans cared very little about it, 
and well-informed Americans cared less 
about what ‘‘the coming Cromwell” 
had to say about it. For Mr. Brad- 
laugh, it need not be disguised, has 
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never been much thought of in Eng- 
land. When he last ran for a seat in 


the House of Commons his name was | 


at the bottom of the polls. And the 
British journals do not report his 
speeches, which it is folly to say they 
would not do if they were of moment, 
or that they are kept from doing it 
by reason of timorousness and preju- 
dice. Americans well informed upon 
British politics are not interested in 
hearing of the strength or weakness of 
an entirely inconsiderable element in 
these politics. And Mr. Bradlaugh 
of course did not show, because it is 
impossible for any one to show, that the 
Republican party in England is other 
than a creation of his imagination, 
without substance or force. A country 
whose politics for centuries have re- 
mained essentially the same and have 
manifested no tendency toward a great 
popular revolution, whose govern- 
ment has been in the hands of one or 
the other of two parties from imme- 
morial time, is not likely to be sudden- 
ly torn asunder and to witness in the 
general cataclysm a new and strange 
party arise bearing healing and Brad- 
laugh upon its wings. Intelligent 
auditors of Mr. Bradiaugh, when he 
told them something of this sort, did 
not believe it, and his unintelligent 
hearers reflected, ‘‘ Suppose it is true: 
what of it?” Of his lecture on the 
‘*House of Brunswick” nearly the 
same statements may be made. Few 
people cared to be told scandal about 
the heir apparent to the English throne, 
or about the expenses of the present 
royal household. These were matters 
which interested Englishmen rather 
than anybody else; and if accounts 
were true, they did not interest Eng- 
lishmen very greatly, there being in 
Great Britain, as in other countries 
of age and experience, a good deal of 
loyal reverence for the position of 
‘*ruler and chief over them,” if not 
much servile regard for an unworthy 
occupant of it, Mr. Bradlaugh had 
these disadvantages to labor against ; 
but he had also this in his favor, that 
he was a good orator. He had a very 
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effective and pointed way of putting 
things. He got on the right side of a 
certain sort of an audience. He found 
out and flattered its vanity, and 
scrupled at very little which lay in the 
path of his purpose at the time. Not 
rarely he was eloquent—not eloquent 
like Phillips, for instance, or others of 
our native stock, but nevertheless very 
eloquent indeed compared with his 
own lecturing brethren. Essentially he 
was a demagogue, but a demagogue 
in by no means the worst sense—rather, 
artistically speaking, in the best sense. 
So that it cannot be objected to him 
that he was in no way fitted for a lec- 
turer, which cannot otherwise than be 
objected to the rest of these gentle- 
men. What can be objected to him 
has already been sufficiently indicated. 
It can be summed up briefly in some 
lines, recently quoted in a review of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s vulgar book on 
‘* Atheism,” and meant to refer to the 
‘utter futility” of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
visits to this country to lecture to 
American workingmen : 
“Tt is the old, sad story; 
But the demagogue makes things worse, 
When for pay or for paltry glory 
He acts as a travelling curse. 
The man who rants and clamors and cants 
Is a downright plague and pest; 
Pity that fools who have failed in the East 
Should carry the war to the West.” 


Not long after this, preceded in some 
small way by the praises of personal 
friends, and at all events heralded to 
an appreciable extent by the news- 
papers, one Dr, Porteous came to the 
United States. But for his evident 
confidence in his own success and for 
his failure, there would be little by 
which to associate him with the gentle- 
men who have been mentioned. What 
of positive worth Dr. Porteous had 
done in his own country to advance 
his claims upon American attention 
was not set forth, or was only very 
dimly set forth; but, estimated by his 
cis-Atlantic performances, there is little 
in Dr. Porteous to commend his efforts 
either to careful consideration or to 
charity. It has been suspected that 
the aims of Dr. Porteous were rather 
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lofty than otherwise, and that the at- 
titude of a martyr to ecclesiastical 
tyranny, which has apparently been 
forced upon him, was not unwelcome 
to that reverend gentleman; that re- 
cognition as a ‘‘ leader” of religious or 
secular ‘‘thought” had more charm 
for him than recognition as an ecclesi- 
astic of a conservative church. None 
of which things matter much save in 
partially explaining the motives and 
expectations of Dr. Porteous in his 
somewhat spasmodic lecturing career. 
Notoriously that career was one of ex- 
treme insignificance. But it is worth 
remark nevertheless because it affords 
an illustration of Anglo-fatuity more 
conspicuous, if possible, than contem- 
porary experiences. Dr. Porteous not 


only had no grounds for putting for- 
ward the intimation that he was a 
good lecturer, but, to judge by his 
choice of subjects for his ornate treat- 
ment, there was nothing upon which 
he was specially qualified to lecture. 
It will probably not be gainsayed that 


the attitude of the church toward pop- 
ular amusements had no new light 
thrown upon it by Dr. Porteous, or 
that the wit of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and various other lands received 
no original exposition at his hands. It 
may not have yet occurred to Dr. Por- 
teous, but if he is ordinarily observant, 
or should set himself humbly and rev- 
erently to the task of examination, it 
could hardly fail to occur to him that 
there is rather an overplus of native 
twaddle in the lyceum, and that even 
an English cousin may miss the shelter 
of that unconscious charity which 
makes some of our native lecturers 
possible, and that sympathy which is 
sometimes considered consoling in the 
absence of cash. 

From the small army of misguided 
gentlemen it is cheerful to turn to the 
two English gentlemen of whom one 
immediately preceded and the other 
immediately followed them: Mr. Tyn- 
dall, namely, and Mr. Proctor. It is 
probable that no more cordial appre- 
ciation and real enjoyment have ever 
been called forth from an American 
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audience than was called forth by both 
of these gentlemen upon their every 
appearance. The people whose names 
are thought to lend dignity to public 
occasions, of however great merit, 
were in the front seats, and the large 
hall of the Cooper Institute overflowed 
into the street at each of the six lec- 
tures delivered therein by Mr. Tyn- 
dall. One of the best scientists in 
this city said of Mr. Proctor: ‘‘I con- 
sider that Mr. Proctor is the best ex- 
ample of a meritorious and at the same 
time a popular lecturer that it has ever 
been my good luck to listen to.” The 
lecturer’s audiences, in their size and 
in their substance, bore out the state- 
ment. 

It has been pointed out with a super- 
ficial significance that of these eight 
English lecturers, the two whose ex- 
perience in this country was successful 
lectured on scientific subjects, where- 
as the exact converse is true of those 
who iectured on literary subjects; 
whence the deduction is sought to be 
conveyed that the American people 
are better pleased with science than 
with literature, and have a keener sense 
of the merits of the artisan than of the 
merits of the artist. Of course this is 
not true, and of course if it were true, 
the circumstance mentioned would be 
neither a proof nor an indication of 
its truth. There are many ways of ex- 
plaining the genuine and _ indisput- 
able success of Mr. Proctor and Mr. 
Tyndall. But the most prominent and 
effective cause of their success lies in 
the circumstance that they had some- 
thing to say and that they knew how 
to say it. Of the other gentlemen 
heretofore mentioned, Mr. Froude only 
had anything to say, and Mr. Brad- 
laugh only knew how to say anything. 
It is folly to pretend that because the 
American people went to hear Mr. 
Tyndall, who taught as one having 
authority, and refrained from going 
to hear Edmund Yates, who taught 
as the scribes, they cared more about 
the polarization of light than about 
the plays of Shakespeare; or that 
when they neglected the lectures 
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of Canon Kingsley and Mr. Froude, 
they were uninterested in English ro- 
mance and English history. Mr. Tyn- 
dall is by no means an indisputably 
greater man in his way than is Mr. 
Froudein hisway. And the difference 
between the lectures of the two did not 
consist so much in the interest of what 
the latter had to say—though it must 
be acknowledged that very few per- 
sons cared much for it—as in the re- 
spective ways in which these two dis- 
tinguished lecturers lectured. Mr. 
Froude’s way has already been describ- 
ed. Mr. Tyndall had the animation 
of a school-boy, the enthusiasm of a 
student, the clearness of a teacher. 
He had all the electricity of a natural 
orator. His audience was not moved 
more by his brilliant experiments than 
by his explanation and application of 
them. The ordinarily arid wastes of 
optics, described by him, were green 
fields and pleasant pastures. In a more 
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moderate way something like this may 
be said with equal truth of the lec- 
tures of Mr. Proctor on astronomy. 
Both of these gentlemen might have 
had their names emblazoned on the 
scrolls of fame in never so bold letters 
(as Mr. Froude had his), and unless 
they had lectured in an entertaining 
way about an entertaining subject 
(which Mr. Froude did not), people 
would have more or less studiously re- 
frained from listening to them as they 
refrained from listening to Mr. Froude. 
Clearly, credentials of capacity to deal 
with any subject are of the least impor- 
tance to the prospective lecturer. Mr. 
Froude had these equally with Mr. 
Tyndall. What is needed after that 
is the capacity to deal with it before 
an audience. Of that Mr. Froude had 
none at all. The added trouble with 
the other gentlemen was that they had 
neither the one nor the other. 
W. C. BROWNELL. 
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EAR artist friend, ’tis meet the rounded year, 
With fluctuant wealth of color, should bring all 
To grace your daughter’s ’spousals—meet ye call 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter to appear 
And circle, as blithe maidens, one so dear! 
Fresh apple-bloom whose sweets in showers fall, 
Pure, pink June roses, fragrant to enthrall, 
October’s flame, and Winter’s ivied cheer, 
All symbols are, while answering Love’s behest, 
And yielding service to this bride so fair, 
Of what to God’s most subtle work and best 


He bade to perfect it: 


each season’s care, 


That so the favored spirit, tended, blest, 
May lack no jewel in its crown to wear! 


Mary B, Dopae. 





LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


BELL BALTIMORE AT HOME, 


rT] HE assertion savors of paradox, 
q yet I believe it to be true, that 
had Leah never come across Danton, 
or known pure love’s taste, her chances 
of salvation as Jack Chamberlayne’s 
wife had been greater. 

I said, at the commencement of this 
story, that hers were the very virtues 
to derive nourishment from prosperity : 
lapped in soft silks, fed on costly food 
from costly dishes, and crowned with 
irreproachable sets of emeralds and 


diamonds for the world’s approval— 


married for money, with neither re- 
membrance nor expectancy of aught 
beyond—Leah, doubt it not, had been 
circumspect enough. She is Colonel 
Pascal’s child; and but for that one 


accidental meeting might have walked 
from her cradle to her grave with 
every tender, perilous faculty inherited 


from her mother undeveloped. Do 
you suppose there are not, in most of 
us, some finer potentialities than those 
which the dull treadmill of our lot has 
served to awaken? 

But to a soul that has once gone out 
of itself in love, danger, pleasure, pain, 
all human chances of evil and of good 
are multiplied forever. Why, this 
Leah whom we see now is literally not 
the same woman whom we first saw 
essaying sprays and coronets before 
her glass in Paris. To Leah Pascal 
nature was a background, more or less 
becoming, for picnics and garden par- 
ties, with Leah Pascal always as the 
prominent foreground adornment ; art, 
in the form of royal academies, operas, 
a convenient means of seeing the 
latest fashions and displaying to the 
world one’s own latest conquest. Leah 
Chamberlayne, feverishly alive to every 
external influence, will gaze at a mid- 
night sky or amber sunset—even amid 


the turmoil of a London season—with 
emotion as much beyond her tears as it 
is beyond her power of analysis. The 
scent of certain flowers thrills her to 
pain. Despite her want of ear, music 
begins to have a charmed voice for her. 
And all this while the sisterhood of 
folly are copying her bonnets, the 
brotherhood of inanity contending for 
—alas! and winning—her smiles? An 
aspirant leader of fashion, and the 
soul within her struggling hourly into 
passionate life? Monstrous anomaly, 
I would say, had experience not taught 
me to look for every anomaly, every 
contradiction, in the heart that has 
newly passed from self’s narrow dark- 
ness into love. 

Imagine a man born blind, who 
should come unexpectedly into great 
wealth, and just about the same time 
receive, as by miracle, the gift of 
sight. The crowd thinks of nothing 
save his equipages, his town and coun- 
try house, his entertainments. But 
the man himself—could millions of 
gold, do you believe, affect him strong- 
ly, with the fresh raptures of grass, and 


iver, and sky bewildering his sense 


at every turn? Money, that can ran- 
som us from no deep grief, can assur- 
edly purchase for us no exalted joy. 
Leah has inherited her very wishes, 
‘*the buildings of her fancy,” with the 
certainty, daily strengthening, of their 
life tenure, and derives from them not 
one tithe of the pleasure or the pain 
that ‘‘ Si tu savais,” played by a street 
organ, or the sudden sweetness of a 
bunch of violets, have power to bring 
her. 

Possibly things might have gone 
better if she had had one wholesome 
source of interest derived from money, 
could have seen Deb growing strong 
through its agency, Deb overjoyed 
with London toys and riding habits 
made by the tailor, But fortune, who 
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so seldom comes to us with both hands 
full, has in this matter been froward. 
Scarcely was Leah’s splendid marriage 
six months old, when Colonel Pascal, 
to his mingled amazement and joy, 
found the burthen of existence lighten- 
e4 of another daughter. ‘‘ You recol- 
lect your dear Aunt Hepzibah? ”’—-thus 
he announced this stroke of good for- 
tune to Leah—‘‘the only one of the 
family who, during the trials of my 
early married days, remained a friend 
to your sainted mother. Your Aunt 
Hepzibah, lately left a widow and in- 
dependent, has offered to adopt my be- 
loved little Deb as her own child. The 
feelings with which I contemplate such 
a separation I leave to my Leah to 
guess. But what parent would allow 
selfish considerations to interfere with 
a child’s welfare? Deb is to be cloth- 
ed, educated, provided for by my ad- 
mirable sister-in-law, and starts for her 
new home on Monday.” And this was 
Deb’s postscript: ‘‘Aunt hepzibah 


lives at Ramsgitt, and there are Shells, 


and Donkeys, and a tortis-Hell cat, 
with Kittens, and I can’t sleep at night 
for joy. And Papa and Naomi will 
live alone!” 

So, as far as rescuing Deb from pau- 
perism went, the sacrifice of her mar- 
riage need never have been made. 
The letter reached Leah at Monaco, 
just before she began the experiment 
of gambling, and gave, perhaps, the 
finishing touch needed to her profound 
sense of self-abasement. She went, 
loaded with toys and sweetmeats, to 
Ramsgate, two days after her return to 
England, and found Deb almost rosy ; 
tumultuously glad to see Leah, of 
course, but too deeply engaged with a 
palace of dirt and oyster shells, that 
she was erecting in Aunt Hepzibah’s 
garden for the tortis-Hell cat, to give 
more than lukewarm attention to the 
very costliest of the London presents. 
‘*And when you come again bring the 
child nothing,” said Aunt Hepzibah, a 
faded, kindly woman, with eyes that 
spoke to Leah of her mother. ‘‘She 
loves you better than anything on 
earth, Don’t spoil the love by making 
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-bound to the core of things. 
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it mercenary. When you come you 
bring yourself. Be sure that will al- 
ways be joy enough for Deb.” 

Money of no use there—nay, it would 
seem a barrier rather between herself 
and the child’s affection! Aunt Hep- 
zibah’s means were modest; she lived 
in a plain little house, dressed in old- 
fashioned black, kept one old servant. 
Leah, in her training silks, with her 
atmosphere of London life and frivoli- 
ty, felt more and more out of her ele- 
ment each time she went to Ramsgate. 
And then Deb’s questions, asked with 
Deb’s eyes upon her face, were in them- 
selves not reassuring: ‘‘Was Leah 
happy? What—quite happy, with Jack 
fora husband?” For Deb, as of old, 
displays what Montaigne calls the e¢s- 
prit prime saultier, going at the first 
‘* And 
had she forgotten Danton? and could 
she get no nicer friend in all England 
than ugly Lord Stair?” On one occa- 
sion his lordship was Leah’s escort 
down the river. ‘‘Did Jack detest 
Lord Stair less than he used in Paris? 
And why had Leah taken to putting 
white dust on her face? Was it to look 
like cousin Bel], or the other fine town 
lady they had talked of in Paris—Mme. 
Tatters?” 

Thus the little girl would prattle; 
while Leah, silent, ill at ease, felt that 
the child killed her with her talk, and 
gradually lost courage more and more 
for her visits to Aunt Hepzibah’s cot- 
tage and to innocence. So even her 
love for Deb, the one feeling that be- 
fore her marriage served to keep her 
heart sweet, has in a manner been 
slain, and by her own suicidal hand. 
Reader, if this woman has failed to 
win your pity hitherto, refuse it not 
now; she has grown to shrink before 
a child’s eyes—to dread a child’s 
tongue! 


A fortnight, three weeks go by; at 
last, on the Sunday forenoon succeed- 
ing her explanation with Jack, Leah 
remembers, with a start of remorse, 
that almost a month has passed with- 
out her paying Deb one visit. Shall 
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she give up Lord Stair, the duchess, 
and the Zoo, and spend the hot hours 
of the afternoon in Aunt Hepzibah’s 
seaside cottage, and away from Baby- 
lon? It is her custom on Sunday 
morning to pursue royalty, with the 
mob, to the chapel in Margaret street. 
But to-day her heavy eyes turn reluc- 
tant from the light at the usual hour 
of waking; and by the time she has 
risen, pretended to breakfast, and 
dressed, it is past one o’clock. Too 
late to think of Ramsgate and Deb, 
even were one in spirits for the expe- 
dition. And then, there is her en- 
gagement. As matters stand now, 
were it not an act of deliberate self-de- 
struction to risk angering Lord Stair? 
And while we live must we not live? 
Leah’s head aches, her heart aches; 
she wants the old panacea, excitement, 
to bring her round. Chloral, or what- 
ever poison stood readiest on her 
dressing-table, yielded her as much 
sleep as comes within the reach of poi- 
sons, last night. Now, for the day’s 
refreshment, she needs movement, ad- 
miration, flattery—I had almost writ- 
ten, needs Lord Stair. ‘‘And has 
madame forgotten the Parisian dress 
and bonnet that the world has not 
seen?” suggests the consoling voice of 
Mile. Melanie—Mlle. Melanie, anxious 
for freedom to appear in er Parisian 
finery before her world. Put them on; 
with such amount of white dust, such 
slender administration of antimony as 
the occasion requires, order the car- 
riage, and start—to Mrs. Baltimore’s, 
as it is yet too early for the Zoo. Bet- 
ter an hour or so of Bell and Bell's 
philosophy than the companionship of 
her own thoughts, the remembrance of 
the words that came from Jack’s lips 
last night! 

Bell Baltimore inhabits a gewgaw 
little doll’s house in Curzon street. 
The flower-decked passage, the foun- 
tain in the conservatory, six feet by 
four, on the first landing, the preva- 
lence of rose color, patchouli, and half 
light, advise you what order of hostess 
you may expect before penetrating to 
boudoir or drawing-room. The house 
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belongs to Mr. Baltimore; so poor Bell 
lives rent free, with a couple of wo- 
men servants for her retinue. ‘* In my 
half-widowed position,” she will tell 
you, her blue eyes suffused, ‘‘ and con- 
sidering Bob’s immense expenses in 
Russia (a pair of gloves costs two ru- 
bles in St. Petersburg) I feel it a duty 
to economize. I try to make my nut- 
shell pretty. A little fresh chintz and 
some flowers do not ruin one. But I 
cannot entertain, and my friends know 
it. Whoever cares for me must care for 
me alone. Five o'clock tea is the begin- 
ning and the end of my hospitalities.” 

And this is true to the letter; Bell 
having reached an age when even a 
pretty woman comes to acknowledge 
food as one of the good things of life— 
will accept dinners right and left: 
Richmond dinners, white-bait. dinners, 
alldinners. She gives nothing. Deep 
hidden in the shrine of that cold heart, 
those who know her best affirm that 
the great god, money, reigns supreme ; 
that neither admiration, dress, nor any 
other frivolous interests, but a balance 
at her banker’s, is the real motive of 
Bell’s seemingly butterfly existence. 
The accusation may be true or false. 
Toward herself, for very certain, Mrs. 
Baltimore displays no grudging or par- 
simonious spirit. Wines of the best 
vintage, the earliest fruits and vegeta- 
bles of the season, game when game is 
at its dearest—of all these does she 
partake without stint. ‘My health 
requires it,” says Bell; that same plas- 
tic health that would not stand the 
cold of St. Petersburg, and required 
horse exercise at Scarborough! ‘‘It 
really does seem horribly selfish to or- 
der nice little dishes all for oneself, 
but I should starve on the diet that 
suffices for robust digestions. Good 
food is my medicine.” 

So, when Leah enters, Bell is still in 
her little morning room, with the re- 
mains of a plat or two, and an emp- 
tied champagne bottle pushed close, on 
a small round table, beside her sofa. 
Not even her most intimate female 
friends can number or catalogue Mrs. 
Baltimore’s meals: breakfast at ten; 
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at one, luncheon; five o’clock tea; din- 
ner; and, after ball or theatre, supper, 
with early cups of chocolate, with 
tastes of liqueur, with glasses of wine, 
and sandwiches innumerable. It is 
astonishing the quantity of eating and 
drinking that a delicate woman, going 
the millround of hard and fast London 
life, can get through; more extraordi- 
nary still, that she can at the same 
time consume morphia, chloral, or 
belladonna at night, and live to tell 
you of it. But fashion, that subverts 
so much, seems able to subvert even 
physiological laws with impunity. 

The blinds of Mrs. Baltimore’s sanc- 
tum are thick, the atmosphere is per- 
fumed. Bell herself, all white embroi- 
dery and cambric, with a complexion 
like a girl’s, and a knot of infantine 
blue ribbon in her blonde hair, forms 
a spot of pleasant cool light amidst the 
deep crimson hangings of the room. 
But Leah’s jaundiced sense detects the 
mould above the rose—ether amidst 
the millefleurs—the deathly pallor of 
satiety under the rouge so cunningly 
employed to hide it; artifice—that ar- 
tifice to which at twenty years of age 
she is herself fast drifting—every- 
where. Never can she visit Bell Bal- 
timore of a morning without reflecting 
that to this—ether and rouge, rose- 
lined blinds, and satiety—will her 
present life lead her, just as swiftly, 
as irrevocably, as to death itself. 

‘*Why, what a solemn Sunday face, 
my dear,” cries Bell, arranging herself 
upright, with a pitying air of friendly 
criticism. ‘‘ Anything dreadful hap- 
pened between you and Jack? or is it 
only the effect of your dress? The 
dress, I think. These ghastly new 
combinations of color are a crucial 
trial to one’s looks.” 

The ‘‘ ghastly combination ” is cit- 
ron, palely delicate as an April sun- 
rise, relieved by sparing touches of 
warm, chocolate maroon: a thorough- 
ly artistic mixture—the great Vene- 
tians show it us often on their canvas— 
and one that sets off every charm of 
Leah’s picturesque Eastern face to 
admiration. 
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‘*My costume is a work of art, 
Bell,” she remarks with quiet certain- 
ty. Let heart, let conscience suffer 
as they will: impugn Leal:’s taste in 
millinery, and the master instinct re- 
asserts itself. ‘‘It is Worth’s last 
creation, and came accompanied by 
an autograph letter from himself. But 
your curtains are so cruelly thick it is 
impossible to judge of color here. 

Oh, but I must, Bell! I am de- 
termined to make you a convert 
against your will.” 

And before Mrs. Baltimore can stay 
her hand, Leah has drawn a curtain 
aside, and the June sunshine sends in 
its flood of pitiless truth upon them 
both. 

Mrs. Baltimore actually shudders 
under its contact—a woman who 
fights against age, converts light, air, 
sunshine, all the good friends of hu- 
manity, into enemies. Leah, in her 
pale, flawless beauty, stands calmly 
self-possessed. 


‘* Now that you see things unbiassed 
by rose-color, confess that my dress is 
a work of art, dear Bell.” 

“It may be a work of art, but it 
makes the complexion look green,” 
says Mrs. Baltimore, holding her posi- 
tion stoutly. The June sunshine may 


do its worst. In the face of the foe— 
I mean of her dearest friend—Bell will 
not retrograde by an inch. ‘‘And I 
am quite sure English people are too 
uncultivated to appreciate it. Those 
startling contrasts may create a sensa- 
tion at Trouville or Monaco. They 
will never meet with real success in 
London.” 4 

‘Tt depends so much upon what 
people call ‘success,’” says Leah weari- 
ly, and quitting her place beside the 
window. ‘‘Exchange the word for 
‘notoriety,’ and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, I suppose one would 
do pretty nearly as well as the other.” 

‘Perhaps. Talking of notoriety, 
what did you think of the parable of 
the Lyttons last night—or rather of 
Jack’s commentaries thereupon? Had 
I been in your place, my dear child,” 
says Bell, looking at her friend’s face 
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hard, ‘‘I cannot say that I should 
have felt cheerful, under the circum- 
stances.” 

‘*It would be no easy thing to feel 
cheerful with a Hetty Robarts pres- 
ent,” Leah answers evasively. ‘‘If 
it had not been for you, Bell, what 
spirits, what tempers we must all have 
sunk to—poor Jack especially.” 

‘*T believe I gave poor Jack one bit 
of sound advice,” says Bell: ‘‘ not to 
venture on high tragedy without 
studying the part well first. We have 
had a good many renderings of 
Othello—French, American, Italian. 
We have yet to see him interpreted by 
the implacable English husband of 
the nineteenth century.” 

‘*Whoever plays Othello, do not 
cast me for Desdemona, please. Trag- 
edy is quite as much out of my line of 
life as it is out of Jack’s.” 

‘* Tragedy!” repeats Mrs. Baltimore, 
with that cold smile that ever trenches 
so nearly on asneer. ‘‘ Do you know 
what you and Jack really remind me 
of, Leah? A pair of spoiled children, 
perpetually quarrelling with each other 
out of idleness, and because they have 
more pretty clothes and toys and sweet- 
meats than are good for them.” 

‘*Pretty clothes and toys and swect- 
meats are scarcely enough, you see, to 
fill two grown-up people’s lives.” 

‘*T don’t know about that. Of course 
the toy must be varied for different 
dispositions. One mean has his yacht, 
another a seat in Parliament, a third 
philanthropy, and for us women—oh, 
the pretty clothes and sweetmeats are 
enough for us!” 

‘** And you believe such an existence 
could ever be sufficient for happi- 
ness?” 

‘* Happiness! Leah, vous, rows, écoutez 
trop. That ‘ greatest happiness ’ ques- 
tion is one wise people let alone. Ina 
grandiloquent sense, I don't suppose 
anybody is happy. Novels divert one 
—or might if they were better written, 
or if novelists belonged to the world 
they tried to describe—at all events, 
they keep one from that destroyer of 
one’s good looks, thought. And dress 
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is an amusement, only the milliners 
take it so completely out of one’s 
hands. And then there is riding, till 
the Row gets too hot, and yachting— 
no, I believe all human beings hate 
yachting the moment they find them-. 
selves out of smooth water. Pleasant 
little dinners, such as you gave us last 
night (minus Hetty), are, I fancy, about 
highest, as they certainly are the most 
enduring form of earthly enjoyment.” 

‘* Unfortunately, I don’t care for lit- 
tle dinners,” says Leah with a sigh. 

‘* You will like them better as you 
grow older, my dear girl. I remember 
the time when I looked upon an invi- 
tation to dinner very nearly in the 
light of an affront. And now—now,” 
says Bell, ‘‘I have learned to estimate 
most men and most things—little din- 
ners included—at their just value.” 

‘*And the end—the end of it all?” 
cries Leah, half passionately. ‘‘ Danc- 
ing, dressing, yachting—as long as 
you take care to keep in smooth 
water—the eternal Row, the eternal 
skating in the rink, and Richmond, 
Hurlingham! Oh, Bell—I say, what is 
the end of all this vapid, meaningless 
existence we lead, you and I, like the 
rest?” 

At the energy of Leah’s voice Bell’s 
blue eyes open somewhat wider. 
‘“*The end of it all, for me, is to be 
little dinners, it seems. For you ” 

‘* Pray do not hesitate.” 

‘*For you—let me reflect! Playing 
at sentiment, probably for the next 
dozen years or so, until the last words 
of the last. romance are definitely spo- 
ken, a gradual subsidence—like mine, 
alas!—toward the art of dining—pro- 
vided always that your digestion lasts! 
People of bilious temperaments have, 
it must be acknowledged, long odds 
against them in that matter of diges- 
tion 

‘* And then?” 

‘* Well, then—wrinkles and whist. 
What other conclusion is there for any 
one? Talking of wrinkles, have you 
seen the beautiful Patty Addison since 
their return to town? My dear, she 
looks older than her mother. Not all 
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the dress and cosmetics in the world 
can patch her up into youth any 
longer.” ; 

And so on to scandal, and the dress- 
makers. When you have had half an 
hour of Bell Baltimore’s philosophy 
you have had a lifetime of it; just as 
when you have known one Bell Balti- 
more, you have known every other 
woman of her type. 

Not much has that type altered dur- 
ing the last hundred years: ‘* Meta- 
physics and flirtation,” wrote the 
shrewd historian of the Chitelets and 
Espinasses—‘‘ metaphysics and _ flirta- 
tion, systems of nature, fashion of 
dress caps, variety, curiosity, jealousy, 
atheism, louts-rimés, noble sentiments, 
and rouge-pots.” 

Novel reading may have taken the 
place of bouts-rimés; neuralgia, not 
rheumatism, be the malady in vogue; 
noble sentiments may have fallen into 
disuse. These are but variations of 
detail and the hour. The type of wo- 
What shall 


men remains unchanged. 
we say of the society, dining, dress- 
ing, pleasure-seeking, God-ignoring, to 
which She first owed her existence? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT THE ZOO. 

We may say thus much perhaps, 
that its creed and practice are logically 
consistent; its wisdom is justified of 
her children, ‘‘ Love nothing, mourn 
for nothing; eat, drink, sleep, and 
to-morrow die, expectant of the nihil- 
ism in which we have lived.” 

As Leah drives away from Curzon 
street, something of this philosophy 
of despair animates her heart. The 
future that lies before her, whether she 
again meet Danton or not—ah, that, 
like the ‘‘ greatest happiness” ques- 
tion, is a matter best left alone. To- 
day she will enjoy herself. The sun 
shines, and she is twenty, and her 
dress becomes her, and she has Lord 
Stair’s homage to display before half 
London as usual. On to the Zoo, with 
hopes that some other excitement than 
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a dual dinner at home may arise for 
the evening! Then, sleep, arrived at 
as best one can, and her morning cam 
ter with Lord Stair in the Row, and 
the Polo match—Lord Stair has prom- 
ised to drive there with her and Jack 
in the afternoon—and then engage- 
ments, two dress (each including Lord 
Stair), for the evening. Is there time, 
after all, for the destroyer, thought, to 
vex one—time for more than skin-deep, 
transient suffering—in a life of plea- 
sure like this? 

Lord Stair’s arm assists her from her 
carriage at the gates of the Zodlogical 
Gardens; Lord Stair whispers the re- 
assuring news that the Duchess of St. 
Ives is already here, and without her 
daughter; so that if Mrs. Chamberlayne 
has still any inclination for the ball 
on the 30th 

‘* Any inclination? ” cries Leah, with 
her bright, cold gaiety, the Prince 
Charming’s very manner. ‘‘ Why, I 
have scarcely slept six winks for think- 
ing of my coming grandeur. Fancy 
poor, obscure me dancing in a quad- 
rille made up of earls and marchioness- 
es—perhaps, if I behave myself extraor- 
dinarily well, with that bulwark of all 
the rectitudes, Lady Violet McLagan, 
for a vis-d-vis. How can you ask such 
a question, Milor? and what in the 
name of everything absurd makes you 
call me ‘Mrs. Chamberlayne’ with 
such an air of severity?” 

A less experienced man might well 
be led astray by her tone. But Lord 
Stair has learned his lesson too thor- 
oughly for any change of mood in 
Leah to put him off his guard a second 
time. 

‘* Whatever absurdity I may commit 
to-day, you are answerable for it,” he 
answers, ‘‘In the first place, because 
I have carbonic acid on the brain—thke 
result of a couple of hours’ vain ex- 
pectation of you last night at the cot- 
ton people’s. In the second—well, I 
have always thought you rather nice- 
looking, as you know—but in that 
dress e 

‘*Tell me if you think it a crucial 
trial to the complexion?” exclaims 
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Leah with animation. ‘‘ No; that ques- 
tion requires a compliment: tell me 
honestly if my dress—Worth’s last—is 
in good taste? I have been calling on 
Bell Baltimore, and she assures me 
that such an atrocious combination 
could never meet with success except 
at Trouville or Monaco.” 

**Poor Mrs. Baltimore! I can offer 
you no flattery so genuine as her dis- 
praise. The dress is Worth’s, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne—well, Leah then, if you 
command it—and the wearer is— 
Leah!” 

How much sweeter can truth be 
made than falsehood, in the hands of 

‘an artist! Leah blushes with pleasure 
at Lord Stair’s reply; and thus blush- 
ing, and with her lovely face upturned 
to his, makes her appearance before 
the world, or such section of the 
world as is taking its pleasure, moult 
tristement, upon the well-baked turf of 
the Zoo this Sunday afternoon. 

And her success is beyond dispute. 
Never did prophetess prove falser than 
Bell Baltimore. Women look at Worth’s 
last, and envy her. Men look at her- 
self, and envy Lord Stair. At every 
step she takes she gains an admirer, or 
loses a shred of reputation. Her suc- 
cess is genuine. 

‘*And now for our duchess,” says 
Lord Stair, when they have two or 
three times made the circuit -of the 
lawn. ‘‘I pointed her out to you in 
Kensington Gardens the other day, did 
I not?” 

‘‘A painted old lady, with closed 
eyelids, who gets up for sixteen? The 
difficulty is, how to distinguish the 
Duchess of St. Ives from all the other 
less exalted old ladies, with closed eye- 
lids and paint, and who get up for six- 
teen!” 

‘*She is in an eau de Nile dress,” 
whispers Lord Stair—‘‘not six yards 
ahead of us. Come, I will introduce 
you before Lady Violet and the Mc- 
Lagan appear on the scene. Lady Vi 
never loved me—even before she 
turned saint—and is not likely to love 
any of my friends. Indeed, you must 
not mind a little rude treatment from 
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either of them. What we want is—an 
invitation to the ball on the 30th—not 
politeness.” 

Need I enter upon a long descrip- 
tion of her dowager grace of St. Ives 
—friskiest of duchesses still, although 
with the marriage of Lady Vi to 
the great Glasgow whiskey lord, the 
days of cakes and ale may be said to 
have passed? Ah, those palmy days— 
not to be spoken of now, save in a 
whisper! Did ever duchess and her 
daughter, I wonder, enjoy themselves 
like these two? Now seeing life be- 
hind the scenes of the London theatres, 
with the last handsome star, or aspirant 
young actor in favor, now dancing in- 
cognito at the opera balls in Paris. 
Now shrimping—picturesquely bare- 
foot—among the fisher girls in the 
Sciiley Isles or at Biarritz—fast, pop- 
ular, reckless, as to men’s respect or 
women’s censure, always! 

The Duchess, née Mullins, must have 
possessed no common charms of per- 
son in her youth, and certain tricks of 
mannet, certain ineradicable tossings 
of the head, and gestures learned be- 
fore the glass, betray, her dearest 
friends suspect, an early acquaint- 
ance with the footlights. But on this 
point history is uncertain, She is 
quite an old woman now (alas! Lady 
Vi’s fortieth birth-day had struck 
before that wayward beauty consented 
to exchange the splendid name of Fitz- 
Osborn against the siller of the Mc- 
Lagan), but keeps her three-score years 
at bay valiantly; wears tight-fitting 
waists, bonnets that would not misbe- 
come a maiden of eighteen, and has 
her coloring attended to by the very 
first professional artist in enamel. At 
a due perspective, just until you hear 
the shrill old voice, or see the with- 
ered old complexion in a side light, 
you might mistake her grace for a 
woman of eight-and-thirty, still. 

Lord Stair walks up to her, his hat 
in his hand—whatever the shortcom- 
ings of the inner man, the one finished 
Chesterfield, outwardly, that London 
society can show! He has been an im- 
mense favorite for a good many years 
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past with her grace; and not as yet 
discerning that Leah is his companion, 
she receives him with all the smiles 
and airs of a juvenile coquette, extend- 
ing three playful old primrose-colored 
fingers for him to press. 

‘* You are a bad man, Lord Stair. I 
vow I don’t know whether you deserve 
to be spoken to. Pray how long is it 
since you have been to see me?” 

“‘An eternity, judging by my own 
feelings,” says Lord Stair, ‘‘ but, in 
plain fact, lessthan a week. The fact 
is, you are cruel enough to shut your 
door upon me now,” he adds, bending 
over her with an air of reproachful 
gallantry, and lowering his voice to a 
whisper. ‘‘In the old days——” 

‘*Ah, don’t talk to me of the old 
days,” she interrupts him, with coy 
sprightliness. ‘‘In the old days you 
used to be a man of exclusive tastes. 
You don’t care for me or for my world 
now. Pray, who is our latest rival? 
Who is this little person with the Jew- 
ish profile whom you have promoted 
from the ranks?” For the Duchess of 
St. Ives, née Mullins, is conservative 
to the backbone, rigidly unbending 
on the score of birth and ancestry. 
Are not all chance-made greatnesses 
liable to the same weakness? the 
deceit of the eye, ‘‘that when others 
come on they think themselves to go 
back”? ‘‘ A Mrs, Chatterton, I am told, 
or Chancellor, or some such name.” 

An inexperienced tactician might 
well be embarrassed by the situation, 
seeing that the little person with the 
Jewish profile now stands within less 
than three yards of the Duchess. Lord 
Stair not only ignores that cause for 
embarrassment exist, but in the cool- 
est manner imaginable presents Leah, 
on the instant, to her grace! The 
daughter of one of hia, oldest friends. 
(Lord Stair first met Colonel Pascal 
under Bonchrétien’s roof ten months 
ago in Paris.) He, Lord Stair, has 


been wishing, ever since Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne’s arrival in tewn, for an op- 
portunity of introducing her to the 
Duchess of St. Ives. 

The Duchess of St. Ives glances 
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through a thin chink of eyelid at 
Leah’s fair, young face; then relaxes 
the muscles of her neck by about a 
third of an inch, and stares vacantly 
away, under the fringe of her parasol, 
at nothingness. Not an encouraging 
glance or bow; but those who aspire 
to the slippery prize of duchesses must 
risk many a stumble before that prize 
is reached. Leah stands calm, smil- 
ing, self-collected. Not the most 
hardened title-hunter in London could 
display airier callousness to slight than 
does Colonel Pascal’s daughter at this 
moment. And her mentor feels proud 
of her. 

‘*One meets a horrible mob of peo-. 
ple at the Zoo,” says the Duchess, ad- 
dressing herself, pointedly, to Lord 
Stair. ‘‘In former days it was pleas- 
ant enough, but now you seem to run 
across your dressmaker’s apprentices 
at every turn. We are not only edu- 
cating our masters, it seems, but learn- 
ing to associate with them. Pray, 
who are all these creatures, Lord Stair? 
Come and take a turn and amuse me. 
I remember the time when I used to 
say there was no man in London who 
could amuse me like Lord Stair. But 
of course that belongs to the past.” 

She moves away, holding her para- 
sol well between herself and the 
‘*dressmaker’s apprentices,” and with 
Lord -Stair in devoted attendance, 
commences her walk; Leah, who has 
really no alternative but to walk like- 
wise, upon the side of the parasol. 

And so the world beholds them. 

‘“‘Do you see, my love?” whispers 
Mr. Robarts to his Hetty; for it 
chances that the Robartses form two 
units in the crowd of nobodies among 
the chairs. ‘‘Our cousin Leah is on 
the high road to ruin, no doubt, but 
she is going there in good style. You 
are aware, I hope, Hetty, that the 
high-rouged notability with whom 
Jack’s wife is walking is the dowager 
Duchess of St. Ives?” 

‘““The dowager—Duchess—of St. 
Ives!” stammers Hetty, feeling her 
very finger-ends tingle as she gives ut- 
terance to these hurried words. 
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‘*The real, live Duchess of St. Ives 
—widow of the last, mother of the 
present Duke. Not, perhaps,” says 
Mr. Robarts, ‘‘if history be true, an 
old lady whose antecedents would 
stand the strictest research; but that, 
Henrietta, is no business of ours. Len- 
iency toward the trifling sins of those 
above us in station is, I consider, a 
duty, and a very solemn duty in these 
all-levelling times.” 

‘* You may sneer at what others ven- 
erate as you like, Mr. Robarts. Prob- 
ably if you had had tne advantage of 
mixing from childhood with the aris- 
tocracy, you would show less of this 
small bitterness in speaking of them. 
For my own part,” cries Hetty, with 
sudden magnanimity, ‘‘I feel more 
and more disposed to think no evil of 
your cousin’s wife. Who knows her 
temptations? Brought suddenly for- 
ward, poor thing, from obscurity into 
the world, and without the inestim- 
able blessing of a sound, early train- 
ing to hold her straight!” 

‘* Your sentiments do you honor, my 
love. I hope you will stick to them if 
at some future time my cousin’s wife 
should fall upon dark days—an acci- 
dent that may happen, even with mem- 
bers of the aristocracy for one’s friends. 
See, they are coming this way. Now, 
Henrietta, if we can only get Leah to 
notice us, we shall have it in our pow- 
er to say that we have been bowed to 
by a near relation who was conversing 
on terms of intimacy with a duchess 
and a viscount.” 

But Leah, it would seem, has no in- 
tention of noticing Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
arts from her present exalted state. She 
sees them, as she sees all other external 
objects, through a sort of halo. What 
should her mind really grasp and re- 
cognize save the one dazzling fact of 
her own position? She—Leah Pascal— 
the girl who ten months before wore 
darned stockings (three clean pairs a 
week), permitted to walk beside the 
parasol of a duchess!—a well white- 
washed old duchess, who attends 
court christenings, heads subscription 
lists, gives away the prizes in industri- 
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al schools, and who from her youth up- 
ward has been able to set convention- 
alities, one might almost venture to 
say moralities aside at her pleasure! 

They saunter to the extreme end 
of the lawn; the expression of her 
grace’s roseate-tinted lips gradually be- 
comes softer under the influence of 
her companion’s gallant speeches; they 
retrace their footsteps: ere long Lord 
Stair descries, in the direction of the 
bridge, the advancing figures of Lady 
Violet McLagan and her husband. 
And all this time not one syllable has 
the Duchess vouchsafed to speak to 
Mrs. Chamberlayne, not one tangible 
step has been gained toward the goal 
of Leah’s hopes, an invitation for the 
Duchess’s ball on the 30th! 

Abruptly, without preamble, Lord 
Stair, like the veteran he is, surprises 
and takes the citadel by a coup de 
main. When a woman, young or old, 
resolutely refuses to look at or speak to 
another woman, stealthy approaches, 
scientific undermining, are about as 
useful as they would be against the 
Rock Gibraltar. And still an adroit, 
unlooked-for stratagem may bring her 
to capitulate. 

The Duchess of St. Ives really likes 
Lord Stair: as far as a Chloe of sixty 
can have a weakness for a Strephon 
twenty years her junior, I would say, 
she has a weakness for him; and Lord 
Stair knows it, and resolves to utilize 
this weakness! 

Bending over her pleadingly, ‘‘ You 
can afford better than most women to 
be generous,” he whispers, with sud- 
den gravity of tone. - ‘‘ For the sake 
—well, for the sake of the old friend- 
ship there has been between us, I want 
you to do me a favor. Invite Mrs. 
Chamberlayne and her husband to this 
ball you are giving on the 30th?” 

The Duchess of St. Ives’s eyelids un- 
close to their fullest extent. 

‘*Mrs. Chamberlayne and her hus- 
band! Who are they? where are they? 
I don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

‘*Mrs. Chamberlayne is exactly on 
the other side of your parasol,” says 
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Lord Stair. ‘‘Her husband is, to 
all intents and purposes, non-exist- 
ent 

‘*A great pity the wife is not non- 
existent too! You ask me what you 
know is impossible. If these people 
were in any decent position, in spite 
of—well, in spite of her name being a 
great deal too much on men’s tongues, 
Lord Stair, I might——” 

‘*Duchess! It is unlike you to show 
such small feminine censoriousness.” 

“But I have not myself only to 
think of. Violet looks over the lists, 
and puts a cross against whatever 
names she chooses. I am getting an 
old woman. I cannot be at the trou- 
ble of disputing these things with 
Violet.” 

‘And if Violet struck out my name, 
it must go, I conclude?” 

‘*T am not talking of old friends, or 
of people of my own world. Violet 
looks over the new names, and strikes 
out any she considers objectionable 
among them.” 

‘“‘The only objectionable quality 
Mrs. Chamberlayne can be said to pos- 
sess is—her beauty.” 

‘*Her what?” cries the old woman 
tartly. Happily the band is playing 
its loudest just at present, so none 
of the conversation reaches Leah. 
‘*Well, I used to think you at least a 
man of discrimination. A poor, sal- 
low looking little Jewess girl like that 
a beauty!” 

‘‘To my own taste, most certainly 
not,” answers Lord Stair with brave un- 
faithfulness. ‘‘No women, as you 
know, are lovely,in my eyes save the 
fairest of the fair.” The Duchess in her 
youth must have been a bright reddish 
blonde; such at least is the type aim- 
ed at now by her artists in perukes 
and enamel. ‘‘ The world, I believe, 
considers Mrs. Chamberlayne hand- 
some, or it is the fashion of the mo- 
ment to say so. For myself—well, I 
have reasons, that I will tell you of 
some day, for wishing to help on her 
father’s daughter if I can. And you 
are the one woman in London whom I 
would ask to give hera helping hand.” 





And the Duchess of St. Ives melts. 
Something in Lord Stair’s voice has 
really set such remnant of a heart as 
the old coquette may possess a-beating. 

‘*T shall never get Violet to forgive 
me, but upon my word there will be 
such a crush you might introduce 
your laundress, and no one be the 
wiser; and of course one chance invi- 
tation does not constitute an acquaint- 
ance.” 

And then she raises her parasol a 
little: she looks at Leah through a 
somewhat wider chink of eyelid than 
upon their first introduction. 

‘*You have not been long in town, 
Lord Stair tells me, Mrs. Chatterton, 
and it really is impossible for me to 
pay morning visits. However, if you 
will dispense with formalities, I am 
giving a dance on the 30th, and shall 
be happy vg 

There is not time for another sylla- 
ble. Lady Violet and her husband have 
suddenly emerged from the crowd, 
not a dozen paces distant, and, almost 
before Lord Stair has been able to 
whisper his thanks, or get Leah safely 
out of the way of danger, the mother 
and daughter are standing by each 
other’s side. 

‘“‘Lady Vi”—that lovely Lady Vio- 
let for whose favor all men once con- 
tended—is now a very faded flower 
indeed. Beauty whose potency re- 
sides solely in rose-leaf lips and azure 
eyes at nineteen is apt to be of the 
washed-out or sour type a score of years 
later on—above all, when no cheerful 
ray of soul illumines it from within. 

‘* We praise the fair,” runs the pro- 
verb, ‘‘according as our own market 
goes in it.” 

Lady Violet’s market has gone ex- 
ceedingly ill. Look at the face and 
figure of the McLagan as he walks be- 
side her! And she abhors and con- 
temns that big fair of vanity wherein 
she had once hoped to drive so glori- 
ous a bargain matrimonial. 

Woe to the young and giddy crowd 
who still thread its mazes full of hope 
for the future and enjoyment of the 
present! 
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Woe above all to the reigning beau- 
ties of the hour, stars whose uprising 
serves but to render the disillusion of 
Lady Violet McLagan the more appar- 
ent! 

Lord Stair has got Leah a little clear 
of harm’s way; but not so clear as to 
be wholly out of hearing; and Lady 
Violet McLagan’s voice is at once de- 
liberate and piercing—a voice special- 
ly created, one would say, for the ut- 
terance and emphasizing of cruel 
speeches to her weaker sisters. 

‘*Who is that woman you have been 
walking about with, mother?” she 
asks brusquely. ‘‘A Mrs. Chancellor, 
or Chatterton, or some such name? So 
Iimagined. A friend of Lord Stair’s! 
Don’t you think you mistake in allow- 
ing yourself to be seen in public with 
these doubtful looking persons?” 

Leah hears every word of the re- 
mark as plainly as though it were ad- 
dressed to her at first hand—hears, 
and will remember it long afterward, 
when Vanity Fair and its jostling 
crowd, their ambitions and their re- 
buffs, shall have become to her like 
the faded pageants of a long-past fever 
dream. 

‘‘This is my moment of triumph, 
real, honorable triumph, Milor,” she 
cries gaily—yes, without a quiver of 
the lip. ‘*Who would have thought 
that the taste of social success would 
be so sweet! A duke’s widow, under 
pressure, inviting, or rather not for- 
bidding me to appear at her house! 
a duke’s daughter condescending to 
give an unfavorable criticism on my 
looks!” 

‘**You must reckon Lady Violet Mc- 
Lagan’s adverse criticisms, like Mrs. 
Baltimore’s, as the sincerest flattery,” 
is Lord Stair’s answer. ‘‘Since the 
loss of her own beauty Lady Violet 
has been never able to look another 
pretty woman in the face.” 

**T accept the apology as I did the 
invitation. Oh, Milor, how much I 
owe you for all these blushing honors! 
If my papa were but here to witness 
them!” 

The world at large does evidently 
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not only witness but approve. During 
the next ten minutes Leah receives 
more friéndly smiles from women’s 
lips than have yet been accorded her 
during her London career. What Mrs. 
Chamberlayne is, what Mrs. Chamber- 
layne is likely to become— ‘‘ Why, 
my dear, with such a husband as Jack 
Chamberlayne, and with such a guide 
as Lord Stair, what can be looked for? 
And an adventuress, or scarcely bet- 
ter, I am told, before her marriage. 
This Colonel Pascal (can any one tell 
what regiment Colonel Pascal com- 
manded?) mixed up, they say, in some 
kind of agency in Paris. Still, I am 
never one to throw the first stone , 

—At any one who floats sufficiently 
to be noticed of duchesses! 

As for Hetty Robarts—her newly 
aroused charity positively burns for 
an occasion of making itseif felt in 
practice. 

‘* We have talked about asking the 
Chamberlaynes to dinner, Charles, but 
really there seems a great difficulty in 
deciding whom to get to meet them, 
does there not?” 

‘* We know a dean, of some kind or 
another, I believe,” answers Mr. Rob- 
arts, with his quiet obtuseness. ‘* Per- 
haps Mrs. Chamberlayne would not 
mind, for once, putting up with so 
humble a dignitary. Still, when one is 
in the habit of walking with duch- 
esses " 

‘*A dean! To be edified by a few 
of Jack Chamberlayne’s little stories! 
You might as well propose at once to 
extend the party to Mrs. Baltimore.” 

‘*Mrs. Baltimore would be a conge- 
nial spirit to invite to meet the Duch- 
ess of St. Ives, if we could only soar 
sufficiently high as to make her grace’s 
acquaintance.” 

‘‘And what I was thinking was— 
we might ask Leah to come back and 
dine with us, unceremoniously, this 
evening. It avoids the necessity, for 
the time being, of asking her husband. 
It avoids the difficulty of finding peo- 
ple to meet them 

‘‘But it involves our committing a 
mortal rudeness to a viscount,” says 
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Mr. Robarts innocently. ‘‘ Lord Stair 
is evidently in attendance for the day 
upon Mrs. Chamberlayne. How could 
you have the face to ask her, in his 
lordship’s hearing, to return with us 
to dinner?” 

I must do Hetty the justice of say- 
ing that at this point she colors a lit- 
tle. 

‘‘T_I thought perhaps you might 
like to invite Lord Stair, as well, 
Charles, dear,” she remarks, with a 
touching air of impromptu diffidence. 
‘*He is usually a most agreeable per- 
son. He knows a great number of 
my mamma’s old friends ” 

‘¢ And he calls our cousin’s wife by 
her Christian name! No, no, Henri- 
etta. Do not let your good-hearted- 
ness lead you into an action that your 
conscience might hereafter disapprove. 
Holding a certain set of strong opin- 
ions on Saturday night, how can it be 
right to invite Lord Stair and Mrs. 
Chamberlayne to meet each other at 
your own table on Sunday?” 


*‘T don’t suppose my inviting or 
not inviting them would make much 
difference in the end, Charles.” 


‘*Ah—I see. The world is wicked, 
but it does not come within your pro- 
vince to be the world’s reformer. Carry 
out your charitable intentions by all 
means, my love. We shall not have a 
very grand dinner, perhaps, to set be- 
fore a viscount; still, if moral consid- 
erations are set at rest, it is to be 
hoped the size of the turbot will not 
signify.” 

And, a few minutes later, Hetty 
makes her way up to Leah with almost 
sisterly warmth: So glad to meet her 
—and looking so well! and such an 
exquisite dress! But here without 
Jack? Well now, for Hetty’s part, 
she considers Jack a very bad boy in- 
deed for taking so little care of his 
wife. Mr. Robarts would no more 
let her go to the Zoo by herself 

‘Oh, but I have run about alone 
ever since I was a small child,” says 
Leah, with her ready, all-conceal- 
ing frankness. ‘‘Think how I was 
brought up! Before I was fourteen, 
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papa used to send me half over Lon- 
don to buy his cigars and lavender 
gloves. And then I have Lord Stair— 
you did not see him?—Lord Stair 
looks after my welfare much more nar- 
rowly than Jack would.” 

“If I thought Jack would ever for- 
give me, I should like to carry you 
off with us to dinner,” cries Hetty. 
‘*Charles, would it not be delightful 
if we could persuade Leah to dine 
with us—and Lord Stair? Morning 
dress? Oh, my lord, we shall all be 
in morning dress. I will listen to no 
excuses. You and [I can go in the 
brougham, Leah, and have a nice long 
chat together—we really ought to 
make each other’s acquaintance—and 
Charles will follow with Lord Stair in 
your carriage.” 

Thus does Mrs. Robarts dig her 
first little trench around her viscount ; 
not without success. The prospect 
even of a Bayswater dinner seems 
brighter to Leah, in her present state 
of mind, than a solitary evening spent 
with Jack. Lord Stair declares him- 
self to be under Mrs. Chamberlayne’s 
orders in all things. Finally, as the 
last notes of the national anthem swell 
through the gardens, it comes to pass 
that Hetty is conducted ‘‘to our 
brougham ”’—trembling with fear lest 
none of her friends should recognize 
her—upon the arm of Greatness. 

Lenient to the trifling sins of those 
above us! The good little Pharisee 
could almost find it in her heart to 
forgive Bell Baltimore and her dia- 
monds at this moment. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A RED-LETTER DAY. 

Over the dinner in Inverness Road 
we need not linger long. 

Mrs. Chamberlayne and Lord Stair 
are not the only consumers of the lim- 
ited turbet. Hetty prides herself up- 
on the intellectual flavor of her im- 
promptu Sunday gatherings, and has 
picked up two hack representatives of 
the world of pen and ink to grace her 
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board to-day: a female fanatic in 
spectacles, who tortures poor Robarts 
by discussing the theory of evolution 
from primordial germs, and a leading 
funny man of a leading funny paper, 
who never opens his mouth, save to fill 
it, from the beginning of the repast 
till its conclusion. 

There are the accustomed cold en- 
trées, and wretched pink champagne, 
and troupe of babies for dessert; the 
usual suppressed yawns in the fine 
tasteless drawing-room, when Hetty 
treats her guests to second-hand es- 
thetics and boarding-school Beethoven 
after dinner. 

To say that one dines with Mrs. 
Robarts is to say all these things, 
without need of expansion. Are there 
not hundreds of Hettys, in Bayswater 
and elsewhere? and cannot every 
reader fill in the outlines of the sketch 
from dreary personal experience, un- 
aided by shading of mine? 

At half-past ten, to a moment, the 
celebrities, male and female, wish 


good night and start upon their differ- 
ent ways—on foot, by omnibus, by 


underground rail. What natural his- 
torian of the species shall say how the 
professional feeder-out burrows his 
way back to his roost? By the time 
eleven o'clock strikes, Lord Stair’s 
face, as he stands turning over the pages 
of Hetty’s symphonies, inspires even 
his fellow martyr’s heart with pity. 

‘*Your music would make one for- 
get time and everything belonging to 
it, Hetty.” And as she speaks, Leah 
rises from the side of Mr. Robarts, 
whose peace of mind she has been 
steadily undermining throughout the 
evening. ‘‘ But if Jack and I have 
one principle in common—I was near- 
ly saying, if Jack and I have one prin- 
ciple left us—it is on the subject of 
making horses wait in the night air, 
Sunday night air especially. Lord 
Stair, I don’t like to tear you away 
from Beethoven, but you know you 
are under my commands, and duty is 
duty.” 

And now occurs a complication, 
trivial in outward seeming, and yet 
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that is destined to give form and color 
to all the remaining portion of Leah's 
story. No horses are waiting in the 
night air; no carriage was ordered to 
return to Bayswater at all! In accord- 
ance with Hetty’s plan, the two ladies 
drove back from the Zoo together in 
the brougham, Lord Stair and Mr. 
Robarts in Mrs. Chamberlayne’s vic- 
toria. Upon Lord Stair, therefore, 
rests the blame of oversight, if over- 
sight it be. He does his best to look 
innocent, expresses remorse, contri- 
tion: the fact remains unaltered. No 
carriage has been ordered; and if 
Mrs. Chamberlayne intends to get back 
to Piccadilly to-night, it will be well 
to see about something without delay 
—this is Lord Stair’s practical sugges- 
tion—in the shape of a cab. 

‘“*A cab! No, indeed, my Lord,” 
cries Hetty, shocked that a viscount 
should, in her house, be reduced to 
utter such a word. ‘‘We will send 
Leah back in our brougham of course. 
Theophilus, my dear, ring the bell 
and bid James order Thomas to bring 
the brougham round at once.” 

Theophilus is the eldest Robarts 
boy, like his father in face and speech, 
and at ten years of age already seeing 
through and through the thin varnish 
of Hetty’s character. 

‘*You know you cannot have the 
brougham after church-time on Sun- 
days, mother.” All the Robarts chil- 
dren have cracked little methodical 
voices like old men. ‘‘Thomas says 
so. And Thomas is screwed. He 
broke the big dish going down the 
kitchen stairs.” For alas! Thomas, 
the supercilious coachman, has in the 
present inchoate stage of Hetty’s gran- 
deur to do butler at all smaller enter- 
tainments. ‘‘ And cook means to leave.” 

Mr. Robarts pats his first-born, with 
grim approval, on the shoulder: Hetty 
colors a painful purple from brow to 
chin. Leah, with her never-failing 
tact, declares that a drive in a hansom 
ona moonlight summer night is just the 
very highest conception of terrestrial 
enjoyment. 

‘*But alone, I mean—without Jack,” 
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hesitates poor Hetty, doubtful (in 
spite of her mamma’s training) as 
to whether, in the highest circles, peo- 
ple think or do not think of the pro- 
prieties. ‘I am sure Charles would 
never hear—would you, Charles?—of 
my entering a public vehicle alone.” 

‘“*Ah, but I am the very reverse of 
alone,” says Leah. ‘‘ Lord Stair is go- 
ing to enjoy the moonlight with me. If 
we find a hansom, we will drive. If 
we do not find one, we will walk. And 
either way you may be quite sure no 
one will be in the least tempted to run 
away with us.” 

And so the matter is settled. Hetty 
would fain bid Theophilus order James 
to order Thomas to get a hansom; but 
Leah insists upon being ailowed to 
start upon her pilgrimage on foot. 
The charm of the hansom is—its un- 
certainty. As likely as not they will 
be forced to walk the whole way to 
Piccadilly, and if any adventures of an 
exciting nature befall her, why, Hetty 
will be sure to receive intelligence of 
her fate in the morning papers. 

“And if we had not started when 
we did, I should have committed some 
act of desperation,” she remarks, five 
minutes later, to Lord Stair. It isa 
soft, cool night, delicious even in 
these dusty, suburban precincts, and, 
arm in arm, they are sauntering along, 
eastward, through Queen’s Gardens. 
‘* As I listened to the classical sympho- 
nies, as I looked around the room at 
the pictures of Hetty, and the statu- 
ettes of Hetty, and the photographs of 
Hetty, I felt myself growing danger- 
ous. A very little more, and I should 
have begun laying siege to Charies’s 
heart in self-defence.” 

‘*A lucky thing for Charles that we 
left.” 

‘*Poor creature! 


I don’t look upon 
him as responsible for his actions. 


Bell Baitimore was right. Hetty, and 
the babies, and Beethoven, together, 
have brought that man, little as he 
Knows it, to the verge of ruin.” 

‘*And we are to infer that his moral 
equilibrium would be restored by Mrs. 
Chamberlayne’s laying siege to him? ” 
is Lord Stair’s answer, 
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‘‘These things are comparative,” 
says Leah lightly. ‘‘To have siege laid 
to one by Mrs. Chamberlayne would 
be a sin some degrees less heinous 
than wife murder, would it not?” 

‘*Difficult to say. I have no wife 
(happily for the wife) to murder, and 
I have certainly never had siege laid 
to me by Mrs. Chamberlayne. If a 
few people could, quietly and inno- 
cently, be put out of the way, and a 
few other people take their places, 
the world would be a much pleasanter 
one to live in than it is.” 

And, consciously or unconsciously, 
Lord Stair’s arm presses closer upon 
the delicate little gloved hand that 
rests there. 

‘*T should have to think that propo- 
sition out before I could assent to it,” 
Leah remarks. ‘“‘If a few people— 
say Hetty Robarts—were quietly put 
out of the way, and a few other peo- 
ple—say Leah Chamberlayne—could 
take their place—no, Lord Stair! I 
like the world much better under the 
present dispensation, thank you.” 

‘*Under the present dispensation,” 
repeats Lord Stair, more as though 
he were addressing himself than 
Leah: ‘‘loitering in the summer 
moonlight, and with Mrs. Chamber- 
layne, for once not in a cruel mood, 
at my side. Yes, if such a state of 
things could last, the world would 
need extremely little reformation as 
far as I am concerned.” 

‘*Until you get tired of the moon- 
light and of Mrs. Chamberlayne to- 
gether. You and I can—we do sup- 
port a good deal of each other’s con- 
versation, Miler, but always with an 
audience; the dress, or folly, or fail- 
ure of our dearest friends supplying 
us with themes. Solitude and moon- 
light would soon exhaust our stock of 
ideas, depend upon it.” 

‘*T don’t know that I would mind 
risking the experiment,” says Lord 
Stair. 

For a minute or more Leah does not 
speak. Her eyes are looking away— 
far beyond these straight, dull rows of 
London pavement. The whole ex- 
pression of her face ,has become seri- 
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ous under the influence of thoughts in 
which Lord Stair has, and knows he 
has, no part. 

‘“*The elixir of life, the charm of 
all our best hours is uncertainty,” she 
cries at last, returning with visible 
effort to herself and to her companion, 
‘*as I remarked to Hetty in respect of 
hansom cabs. I am looking well to- 
day, you say; I am in high spirits— 
could laungh—did you not hear how I 
laughed at dinner?—even under the 
dead weight of Hetty and her authors, 
Now I will tell you why. To-day, 
Milor, is a turning-point in my life. 
My fate—oh, one cannot reason about 
these things: one fee/s them—trembles 
in the balance. I am like the gam- 
blers, whose faces I used to watch at 
Monaco, when they had staked all on 
the last turn of the cards. Well, and 
it suits me. My queerly-strung na- 


ture thrives best on that sort of des- 
perate excitement.” 

‘*About one thing at least there is 
no uncertainty, I hope,” says Lord 


Stair—‘‘our friendship. Yes, Mrs, 
Chamberlayne, even after the lesson 
you read me last night, I have the 
courage to pronounce that word.” 

His tone is grave, but as far re- 
moved as tone can be from sentiment. 
The hour, the loneliness, the softened 
beauty of Leah’s upturned face, do not 
for an instant beguile Lord Stair out 
of the path which he has chalked out 
for his footsteps to follow. She an- 
swers him gaily: 

‘*Our friendship is of all mortal re- 
lations the most uncertain. That is 
just why we can endure to see each 
other so much. Any fine morning we 
may wake and know that we have 
seen the last. Your marriage, for in- 
stance Pe 

‘Is precisely the one catastrophe 
that cannot happen.” 

‘*Every man thinks so—poor Mr. 
Robarts thought so, depend upon it— 
till his hour comes. Now Lady Stair 
would naturally be some blue-blooded 
being, with eyelids, like the Duchess 
of St. Ives, and a distaste for doubtful- 
looking persons, like Lady Violet Mc- 
Lagan. And the doubtful-looking 
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persons would not consider it an 
amusement to associate with her.” 

‘*My wife, if I ever marry, will be 
some well-gilded Miss Molasses, dug 
out of the inmost depths of the city. 
Surely you don’t imagine, Leah, that I 
would surrender my liberty from any 
other motive than starvation? Blue 
blood, black, yellow—any colored 
blood, so long as it were tightly bound 
up in the great eating interests of the 
country, would do for me.” 

‘“*To be sure, I recollect, when you 
first began my education in Paris, you 
telling me there were only two reliable 
instincts in human nature—vanity and 
hunger. Miss Molasses would marry 
your lordship from vanity?” 

‘*As I should certainly marry Miss 
Molasses from hunger. Heaven help 
Miss Molasses!” 

‘* Heaven help any woman who mar- 
ries any man,” says Leah. ‘‘ Unless” 
—her voice falters. 

‘*Unless it be the man who loves 
her,” finishes Lord Stair. ‘‘In which 
case, heaven help her the more. She 
will need it. A man who loves, like 
these fathers of families, is capable of 
any crime.” ° 

** And men who do not love?” 

‘Commit indiscretions, no doubt, 
not crimes. If I loved a woman—I 
mean if it had been possible for me to 
marry the one woman I love—I should 
torture her with my jealousy. Tor- 
ture her!—as I told you last night, I 
believe I would kill her if she looked 
at any other fellow than myself.” 

Leah laughs a little uneasily. 

‘*Tf I am anywhere in the way when 
you are courting Miss Molasses, it will 
be my duty to give her a hint or two 
as to these ferocious dispositions. At 
the same time, I must say, I think you 
are mistaken, Milor. No crime bigger 
than what the Duchess called the 
* mauvaise langue’ is in your nature,”’ 

‘‘ Wait until you see me tried, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne.” 

‘*Until Lady Stair, née Miss Molas- 
ses, takes to flirting?” 

‘*Until the one woman the world 
holds for me throws my friendship 
over, Leah.” 
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And something in the tone of Lord 
Stair’s voice conveys to the full as 
much a warning as a jest. 


At the corner of Stanhope Terrace 
they come upon a cab stand, and then 
follows their drive, for the most part a 
silent one, along the outskirts of the 
moonlit park to Piccadilly. Well, 
when they have arrived within thirty 
or forty yards of their destination, 
suddenly Leah turns wise; bethinks 
herself that it would be prudent for 
Lord Stair to part from her here rather 
than at the door of her own hotel. I 
use the word ‘‘ wise” relatively. The 
caprice is about as baseless as that fa- 
tal one which prompted her, on the 
evening of her walk with Danton, to 
visit the Café Chantant in Paris. 

‘*Don’t think that, like John Gil- 
pin’s wife, I fear the neighbors,” she 
tells him. ‘‘I am really influenced by 
the dictates of conscience. All Hetty’s 
hints as to inefficient chaperons and 


public conveyances have come back 


with a rush upon my brain. To re- 
turn home at midnight in a hansom is 
bad enough; still, it is just one degree 
better than to return home at midnight, 
in the same discreditable vehicle, not 
alone.” 

‘*T am listening to the first compli- 
ment that ever fell to me from your 
lips,” says Lord Stair. ‘‘In the win- 
try days of gout and rheumatism to 
come, I shall be able to say that once— 
actually once in her life, Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne regarded me as something of 
more consequence than a bouquet-hold- 
er or walking-stick.” 

‘* Say rather,” interrupts Leah, a lit- 
tle coldly, ‘‘that for once in her life 
Mrs. Chamberlayne’s common sense 
was perverted into fear of Mrs. Grun- 
dy, by a course of evil companionship! 
I retract my request, Milor—’tis too 
absurd. See me home, by all means. 
If you will, come in and smoke a cigar 
of forgetfulness with Jack afterward.” 

But the driver has already received 
his signal through the trap-door in the 
roof; and before Leah has finished 
speaking the hansom has stopped. 
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‘*To say good night or not—that is 
the question,” cries Lord Stair, push- 
ing back the doors and half rising. 
‘*Command me, Mrs. Chamberlayne. 
Am I to go or stay?” 

Piccadilly, just at this spot, is in 
shadow, as regards the moon; but the 
cab has pulled up in such a position 
beneath a lamp that the faces of Lord 
Stair and Leah are in a full blaze of 
gas light. A pedestrian, advancing in 
either direction along the pavement, 
might recognize them easily, listen al- 
most to their conversation, while he 
retained his own incognito. 

‘*As we have taken the trouble to 
stop, good night,” says Leah. ‘‘ Don’t 
carry away my laces with you—thanks 
—and now what about this afternoon? 
It is too late, I suppose, to say to-mor- 
row.” Lord Stair by this time has got 
down, and Leah bends forth her head 
to speak to him. ‘‘The usual hour, I 
suppose?” 

‘*The usual hour,” answers Lord 
Stair, with that manner of his that 
‘‘while saying naught, seems all to 
say,’’ whenever he addresses a woman. 
‘*Unless, of course, I receive any con 
trary order from you meanwhile.” 

‘*Good night, Milor, Hetty will be 
disappointed of her sensation para- 
graph in the papers. The day has 
been no turning-point in anybody’s 
life after all.” 

‘Tt has been a red-letter day in my 
calendar,” is Lord Stair’s answer, ‘‘ for 
I have spent it with you.” 

So they part. Lord Stair stands for 
a moment, an expression that might 
well be construed into one of triumph 
round his lips, then, crossing the road, 
saunters away through Green Park to 
his quarters in St. James’s street. 
And Leah returns home—such dreary 
mockery of a home as she may be said 
to possess. 

The cabman holds out his arm, in its 
respectable Sunday black; her hand 
touches it lightly; she springs down, 
she sees—ah heaven! and her heart 
stops beating—not a dozen yards dis- 
tant from her in the moonlight, she 
sees the face of Danton. 








ON SOME PICTURES 


Sie standing quarrel between the 

painters and the Jittérateurs will 
probably never be healed.’ Writers will 
continue to criticise pictures from the 
literary point of view, and painters will 
continue to denounce their criticisms 
from the free-spoken atmosphere of 
the studio. Each party will, in a man- 
ner, to our sense, be in the right. If 
it is very proper that the critics should 
watch the painters, it is equally prop- 
er that the painters should watch the 
critics. We frankly confess it to be 
our own belief that even an indifferent 
picture is generally worth more than a 
good criticism; but we approve of 
criticism nevertheless. It may be very 
superficial, very incompetent, very 
brutal, very pretentious, very prepos- 
terous; it may cause an infinite amount 
of needless chagrin and gratuitous 
error; it may even blast careers and 
break hearts; but we are inclined to 
think that if it were suppressed at a 
stroke, the painters of our day would 
sadly miss it, decide that on the whole 
it had its merits, and at last draw up a 
petition to have it resuscitated. It 
makes them more patrons than it mars; 
it helps them to reach the public and 
the public to reach them. It talks a 
good deal of nonsense, but even its 
nonsense is a useful force. It keeps 
the question of art before the world, 
insists upon its importance, and makes 
it always in order. Many a picture 
has been bought, not because its pur- 
chaser either understood it or relished 
it—being incapable, let us say, of 
either of these subtle emotions—but 
because, for good or for ill, it had been 
made the subject of a certain amount 
of clever writing ‘‘in the papers.” It 
may be said that not only does the 
painter have to live by his pictures, 
but in many cases the critic has ‘to as 
well, and it is therefore in the latter 
gentleman’s interest to foster the idea 
that pictures are indispensable things. 


LATELY EXHIBITED. 


Of course what most painters urge is 
not that criticism is per se offensive, 
but that the criticism of the uninitiat- 
ed, of those who mix things up, who 
judge sentimentally, fantastically, 
from the outside, by literary standards, 
is the impertinent and injurious thing. 
Painters, we think, complain of this 
so-called ‘‘literary” criticism more 
than any other artists—more than mu- 
sicians, actors, or architects. There is 
probably more unmeaning verbiage, in 
the guise of criticism, poured forth 
upon music than upon all the other 
arts combined, and yet the melodious 
brotherhood take their injury, appa- 
rently, in a tolerably philosophic fash- 
ion. They seem to feel that it is about 
as broad as it is long, and that as they 
profit on the one side by the errors of 
the public, there is a rough reason in 
their losing, or even suffering, on the 
other. People in general had rather 
not take music at all than take it hard. 
The case is very much thé same with 
the visitors of the galleries and studios, 
If they always had to show chapter 
and verse for their impressions and 
judgments, they would soon declare 
that the play is not worth the candle, 
that art is meant for one’s entertain- 
ment; that a picture is a thing to take 
or to leave. ‘‘If one didn’t look at 
you imaginatively,” they say in many 
a case, ‘‘if one didn’t lend you some- 
thing of one’s own, pray where would 
you be?” Art, at the present day, is 
being steadily and rapidly vulgarized 
(we do not here use the word in the 
invidious sense); it appeals to greater 
numbers.of people than formerly, and 
the gate of communication has had to 
be widened, perhaps in a rather bar- 
barous fashion. The day may come 
round again when we shall all judge 
pictures as unerringly as the burghers 
of Florence in 1500; though it will 
hardly do so, we fear, before we have, 
like the Florentines, a native Michel 
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Angelo or an indigenous Andrea del 
Sarto to exercise our wits upon. Mean- 
while, as we are expected to exhibit a 
certain sensibility to the innumerable 
productions of our own period, it will 
not be amiss to excuse us for sometimes 
attempting to motive our impressions, 
as the French say, upon considerations 
not exclusively pictorial. Some of the 
most brilliant painters of our day, in- 
deed, are themselves more literary 
than their most erratic critics; we 
have invented, side by side, the arts of 
picturesque writing and of erudite 
painting. When Fortuny painted a 
picture and Théophile Gautier wrote 
an account of it, it was hard to say 
which was the painter and which the 
writer. Two such diverse painters as 
Gérome and Corot, though they may 
sometimes have complained of the pub- 
lic disposition to interpret them, to 
make them prove something, to refine 
upon their meaning, yet would have 
thriven but ill if they had not had this 


same fanciful, bookish, ingenious, di- 


lettante public to appeal to. The 
latest phase of the French school—that 
little group of Gallicised Spaniards of 
which Fortuny and Zamacois were the 
most brilliant ornaments—is founded 
upon a literary taste, upon a smatter- 
ing of culture, upon a vague, light dif- 
fusion of the historic sense. We may 
say the same of the cleverest English 
painters of the day, several of whom 
are so exquisite—Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. 
Rossetti, Mr. Leighton. Mr. Burne 
Jones paints, we may almost say, with 
a pen; there is something extremely 
rare and interesting in his combination 
of two distinct lines of culture, each 
in such a high and special degree. 
These gentlemen’s pictures always 
seem as if, to be complete, they need- 
ed to have a learned sonnet, of an ex- 
planatory sort, affixed to the frame; 
and if, in the absence of the sonnet, 
the critical observer ventures to im- 
provise one, as effective as his learn- 
ing will allow, and to be pleased or 
displeased according as the picture cor- 
responds to it, there is a certain justi- 
fication for his temerity. If some of 
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the clever painters of our day are 
literary, we do not mean that they are 
all so; it would be in our power to 
point out several exceptions; but the 
generalization is correct enough to 
warrant us in saying further, that 
when the average of ability is highest 
the critic is allowed the widest range 
in his commentary. Few people, we 
suppose, will deny that the cleverest 
painters and the most vivacious critics 
are to be found together at the present 
houf in Paris, where their mutual feuds 
and imprecations and heart-burnings 
are often a tolerably unprofitable spec- 
tacle. Yet, on the whole, we imagine 
the French plastic artist who is con- 
scious of talent finds it sufficiently easy 
to regard his literary confrére, if not as 
a positive blessing, at least asa neces- 
sary evil. 

We have uttered these few reflec- 
tions rather because we had had them 
for some time in mind than because 
they are in especial harmony with our 
impressions of the exhibition just clos- 
ing at the Academy of Design. We do 
not claim the distinction of needing 
them as a weapon either of defence or 
of offence. Few of the painters repre- 
sented at the Academy did much in 
the way of winning from us an expen- 
diture of fancy and ingenuity. The 
most striking pictures in the exhibition 
were perhaps those of Mr. Homer; 
and this artist certainly can rarely 
have had occasion to complain of be- 
ing judged with too muck subtlety. 
Before Mr. Homer’s little barefoot ur- 
chins and little girls in calico sun-bon- 
nets, straddling beneath a cloudless 
sky upon the national rail fence, the 
whoie effort of the critic is instinctive- 
ly to contract himself, to double him- 
self up, as it were, so that he can creep 
into the problem and examine it hum- 
bly and patiently, if a trifle wonder- 
ingly. Mr. Homer’s pictures, in other 
words, imply no explanatory sonnets ; 
the artist turns his back squarely and 
frankly upon literature. In this he 
may be said to be typical of the gener- 
al body of his fellow artists. There 
were the painters who, like Mr. Edgar 
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Ward and Mr. Thayer, desire to be 
simply and nakedly pictorial, and very 
fairly succeed; and there were the 
others who, like Mr. H. P. Gray, with 
the ‘‘Birth of our Flag,” and Mr. 
Eastman Johnson, with ‘‘ Milton Dic- 
tating to his Daughters,” desire to be 
complex, suggestive, literary, and very 
decidedly fail. There is one artist— 
a complex and suggestive one if there 
ever was—we mean Mr. John La Farge 
—whose pictures are always a chal- 
lenge to the imagination and the cul- 
ture of the critic. When Mr. La Farge 
gives himself a largely suggestive sub- 
ject to handle, he is certain to let it 
carry him very far; and if there is an 
occasional disparity between the effort 
and the total achievement, one’s sense 
of it is lost in those delicate minor in- 
timations, that subtle, intellectual de- 
tail, in which the artist’s genius is so 
abundant. In his contribution to the 
present exhibition, however, the dis- 
parity of which we speak is perhaps 
exceptionally marked. Mr. La Farge’s 
**Cupid and Psyche” is a work of an 
even overwrought suggestiveness; but 
‘the fugitive, recondite element in the 
artist’s fancy has, to our sense, been 
unduly reflected in the execution—in 
something tormented, as the French 
say, something whiclr fails to explain 
itself, in the tone of the work, and, in 
places, in the drawing. What we 
here say of the Academy we may ex- 
tend to the annual Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion, which almost immediately pre- 
ceded it. The Water-Color Exhibition 
was, relatively speaking, a brighter 
show than that made by the Academi- 
cians; but the best pictures there (con- 
tributed by native artists at least) were 
the simplest—those which attempted 
least. There too Mr. Homer was in 
force; and in his little raw aquarelles, 
as well as in several specimens of the 
infinitely finer and more intellectual, 
but still narrow and single-toned work 
of Miss Fidelia Bridges, we found pez- 
haps, among the American perform- 
ances, our best entertainment. The 
most interesting things, however, were 
not American. These consisted of 
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some four elaborately finished pic- 
tures by Mrs. Spartali Stillman, who 
works in England, under the shadow 
of Messrs. Burne Jones and Rossetti; 
and some dozen sketchier perform- 
ances, of a very different order of 
merit, with an Italian signature, and 
the invariable ‘‘Roma” scrawled in 
the corner. In Mrs. Stillman’s pic- 
tures there is something very exquisite, 
in spite of a certain lingering amateur- 
ishness in the execution. This lady 
is a really profound colorist; but the 
principal charm of her work is the in- 
tellectual charm—that thing which, 
when it exists, always seems more pre- 
cious than other merits, and indeed 
makes us say that it is the only thing 
in a work of art which is deeply valu- 
able. Imagination, intellectual eleva- 
tion, cannot be studied, purchased, 
acquired ; whereas everything else can; 
even, in a degree, the colorist’s facul- 
ty. Mrs. Stillman has inherited the 
traditions and the temper of the origi- 
nal pre-Raphaelites, about whom we 
hear nowadays so much less than we 
used; but she has come into her herit- 
age in virtue of natural relationship. 
She is a spontaneous, sincere, naif pre- 
Raphaelite. 

In the little band of Roman waiter- 
colorists whose productions have late- 
ly been thrown in such profusion 
upon the market, there is certainly lit- 
tle enough intellectual elevation; and 
yet there are several good reasons 
for enjoying their pictures. At the 
same moment that the Water-Color Ex- 
hibition was going on, a number of 
these were also placed on view by 
Messrs. Goupil. We remember that 
when we first glanced at them, on go- 
ing in, we turned away from them 
with a certain impatience and disgust ; 
then, after half an hour’s wandering, 
and contemplation of their compan- 
ions, we again gave them our attention, 
and found we liked them decidedly 
better. Everything is relative in this 
world, and in a dull company one may 
find one’s self smiling at a mild joke. 
These little Roman studies of ugly wo- 
men in fantastic arrangements of the 
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costume of the last century, of gro- 
tesque comedy figures, in attitudes 
more or less trivial and licentious, 
painted with a coarse, brilliant, liquid 
brush, cxecuted with extreme rapidi- 
ty, baptized as you please, and dedi- 
cated to the public which cultivates a 
taste for old china of the debased pe- 
riods, have at least a certain play, a 
certain deviltry, a certain positive re- 
cognition of the fact that a picture is, 
for those who own it and look at it, es- 
sentially a diversion. Levity and tri- 
viality could hardly go further, in a 
certain sense; and yet they are re- 
deemed by one’s feeling that behind 
the talent displayed there is a great 
frankness of temperament. In this 
point this little Roman school of light 
painters seems to us vastly superior to 
that multitudinous host of French and 
Belgian artists who for so many years 
have been inundating us with solemn 
representations of beflounced ladies 
tying their bonnet ribbons and warm- 
These things 


ing their slipper toes. 
have always been elaborately inane; 
the reiterated sight of one, for six 
months, on the parlor wall, is a cireum- 
stance to imperil the most tranquil 
nerves and embitter the most philo- 


sophic temper. But for these little 
Romans, whose names we forget, it 
seems to us we should always have a 
certain friendliness; they have, them- 
selves, so much good humor. Some of 
them paint, too, with extraordinary 
cleverness. The model, for the most 
part, is the same stale, half-rakish, 
half-dowdy damsel, pretending not to 
beauty, but at most to an exhilarating 
ugliness; the draperies, too, the bro- 
caded satins and the embroidered 
crape shawls, and the mantillas, and 
slippers and fans, look as if they were 
serving many a turn and being tossed 
from hand to hand; but the pose is so 
knowing, the composition so expres- 
sive, the lustre of the stuffs and the li- 
quidity of the color so striking, that 
you are quite willing to say that there 
is a small pleasure as well as a great 
pleasure in the arts, and that this is a 
very pretty case of the former. Noth- 
ing can be more charming, as a mere 
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vehicle, than water colors as_ these 
frivolous Romans handle them. In 
clearness, brightness, richness, fluidi- 
ty, they leave nothing to be desired. 
It must be confessed, however, that 
all this is very well chiefly so long as 
one doesn’t talk too much about it. 
And yet if we said that the pictures at 
the Academy offered us an essentially 
worthier theme, we should be afraid 
of saying more than we can make 
good. Mr. Gray’s picture hung in the 
place of honor, and, as regards size, 
was the most considerable performance 
in the room. Though an ambitious 
picture, this struck us as a not espe- 
cially felicitous one; it is a singular 
congregation of piéces rapporties. One 
has a curious sense of having seen the 
separate parts before, in some happier 
association. The eagle and the flag 
(which are rather awkwardly and 
heavily contrived) possess, indeed, the 
merit of originality; but the other 
things have each an irritating air of 
being a kind of distorted memory of 
something else. The young woman’s 
body, her arms, her head, the land- 
scape behind her, the sky, are very old: 
friends; but somehow, on this occa- 
sion, they are not looking their best. 
It describes Mr. Gray’s picture not un- 
justly, we think, to say it is a superfi- 
cial pastiche of Titian. This is espe- 
cially true of the management of color. 
The artist has contrived very cleverly 
to recall Titian’s deep-hued azures, to 
a casual glance; but at the end of a 
moment you perceive that this sump- 
tuous undertaking rests on a very slen- 
der expenditure. Mr. Eastman John- 
son, whom we mentioned just now in 
conjunction with Mr. Gray, is a paint- 
er who has constant merits, in which 
we may seek compensation for his oc- 
casional errors. His ‘‘ Milton and his 
Daughters” is a very decided error, 
and yet it contains some very pretty 
painting. Like Mr. Gray, Mr. John- 
son here seems to us to have attempted 
to paint an expensive picture cheaply. 
To speak of the work at all kindly, we 
must cancel the Milton altogether and 
talk only about the daughters. By 
thus defilializing these young ladies, 
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and restoring them to their proper 
sphere as pretty Americans of the year 
1875, one is enabled to perceive that 
their coloring is charming, and that 
though the sister with her back turned 
is rather flat, rather vaguely modelled, 
they form a very picturesque and rich- 
ly-lighted group. One of Mr. John- 
son’s other pictures, a young country- 
woman buying a paper of pins from an 
old peddler, is a success almost without 
drawbacks. Mr. Johnson has the mer- 
it of being a real painter—of loving, 
for itself, the slow, caressing process 
of rendering an object. Of all our 
artists, he has most coquetry of manip- 
ulation. We don’t know that he is 
ever really wasteful or trivial, for he 
has extreme discretion of touch; but it 
occasionally seems as if he took undue 
pleasure in producing effects that sug- 
gest a sort of lithographic stippling. 
The head of the woman, pretty as it 
is, in the picture just mentioned, is a 
case in point; her dress, and the wall 
But the 


beyond it, are even more so. 
old hawker, with his battered beaver 
hat, his toothless jaws and stubbly 


chin, is charmingly painted. The 
painting of his small wares and of the 
stove near him, with the hot white 
bloom, as it were, upon the iron, has a 
Dutch humility of subject, but also an 
almost Dutch certainty of touch. For 
the same artist’s lady in a black velvet 
dressing-gown, fastening in an ear- 
ring, we did not greatly care, in spite 
of the desirable mahogany buffet 
against which she is leaning. Mr. 
Johnson will never be an elegant paint- 
er—or at least a painter of elegance. 
He is essentially homely. 

Mr. Bridgeman’s interior of an 
American circus in France was paint- 
ed in that country, with a brio in- 
tensified possibly by national pride. 
It is an extremely clever little com- 
position, and the most elaborate fig- 
ure-piece in the exhibition. The 
group of the rider of the two horses 
abreast, with the young lady kick- 
ing out a robust leg from her aéri- 
al station on his thigh, holds together, 
moves together, with remarkable feli- 
city. The diffused yellow daylight 
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under the tent, falling on the scattered 
occupants of the benches beyond the 
ring, and upon the various accessories, 
is very cleverly rendered, though much 
of the painting is rather thin and flat. 
The picture dates, we observe, from 
1870, when it appeared with success, 
we believe, in the Paris Salon. We 
hope that it does not sound harsh to 
express a regret that Mr. Bridgeman 
should not now be showing us a work 
subsequently composed, in which we 
should find all the performance of 
which this was the promise. Of Mr. 
Homer’s three pictures we have spoken, 
but there would be a good deal more 
to say about them; not, we mean, be- 
cause they are particularly important 
in themselves, but because they are pe- 
culiarly typical. A frank, sbsolute, 
sincere expression of any tendency is al- 
ways interesting, even when the ten- 
dency is not elevated or the individual 
not distinguished. Mr. Homer goes in, 
as the phrase is, for perfect realism, and 
cares not a jot for such fantastic hair- 
splitting as the distinction between 
beauty and ugliness. He is a genuine 
painter; that is, to see, and to repro- 
duce what he sees, is his only care; to 
think, to imagine, to select, to refine, to 
compose, to drop into any of the intel- 
lectual tricks with which other people 
sometimes try to eke out the duil pic- 
torial vision—all this Mr. Homer trium- 
phantly avoids. He not only has no 
imagination, but he contrives to ele- 
vate this rather blighting negative into 
a blooming and honorable positive. 
He is almost barbarously simple, and, 
to our eye, he is horribly ugly; but 
there is nevertheless something one 
likes about him. What is it? For 
ourselves, it is not his subjects. We 
frankly confess that we detest his sub- 
jects—his barren plank fences, his 
glaring, bald, blue skies, his big, 
dreary, vacant lots of meadows, his 
freckled, straight-haired Yankee ur- 
chins, his flat-breasted maidens, sugges- 
tive of a dish of rural doughnuts and 
pie, his calico sun-bonnets, his flannel 
shirts, his cowhide boots. He has 
chosen the least pictorial features of 
the least pictorial range of scenery and 
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civilization; he has resolutely treated 
them as if they were pictorial, as if 
they were every inch as good as Capri 
or Tangiers; and, to reward his audaci- 
ty, he has incontestably succeeded. It 
makes one feel the value of consisten- 
cy; it isa proof that if you will only 
be doggedly literal, though you may 
often be unpleasing, you will at least 
have a stamp of your own. Mr. Ho- 
mer has the great merit, moreover, 
that he naturally sees everything at 
one with its envelope of light and air. 
He sees not in lines, but in masses, in 
gross, broad masses. Things come al- 
ready modelled to his eye. If his 
masses were only sometimes a trifle 
more broken, and his brush a good 
deal richer—if it had a good many 
more secrets and mysteries and co- 
quetries, he would be, with his vigor- 
ous way of looking and seeing, even 
if fancy in the matter remained the 
same dead blank, an almost distin- 
guished painter. In its suggestion of 
this blankness of fancy the picture of 
the young farmer flirting with the pie- 
nurtured maiden in the wheat field is 
really an intellectual curiosity. The 
want of grace, of intellectual detail, of 
reflected light, could hardly go fur- 
ther; but the picture was its author’s 
best contribution, and a very honest, 
and vivid, and manly piece of work. 
Our only complaint with it is that it is 
damnably ugly! We spoke just now 
of Mr. La Farge, and it occurs to us 
that the best definition of Mr. Homer 
to the initiated would be, that he is an 
elaborate contradiction of Mr. La 
Farge. In the Palace of Art there are 
many mansions! 

In the Academy, also, there are 
many portraits. Some of them are 
fabulously bad, several respectable, 
and two or three very clever. The 
one of which we have retained the 
pleasantest memory is that excellent 
figure of a young girl in white, by Mrs. 
Loop, for which every one evidently 
feels a great friendship. We do not 
mean to be offensive when we say the 
picture was, in its cool discretion of 
manner, remarkably good for a woman. 
The model, to begin with, was delight- 
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ful, and the picture was, in its way, 
thoroughly complete; notably so, for 
instance, in the excellent rendering, 
the drawing, the modelling of the 
young girl’s charming smile. To 
paint a marked smile which does not 
speedily become to the spectator a 
rigid, importunate grin, is a proof of 
extreme ability. There were two very 
clever things sent from Munich by 
American artists—Mr. Chase and Mr. 
David Neal. Mr. Chase’s ‘‘ Dowager ” 
is an old lady (an admirable model) 
in a sixteenth century coif and bod- 
dice, whose leathery, wrinkled, blood- 
less complexion and swollen veins are 
very picturesquely and yet very sober- 
ly painted. Mr. Neal has even more 
cleverness, but we don’t know that he 
has more verity. His very handsome 
person in a sixteenth century ruff 
struck us as hardly more than a par- 
ticularly happy example of regular 
school. ability. They are evidently 
very clever in Munich, and we are 
sure that they could teach a less gifted 
student than Mr. Neal to turn out an 
article not sensibly less brilliant than 
this lady in the ruff. (He must be 
certain, indeed, to give his lady the 
ruff; that is an essential point.) Have 
they not perhaps similarly taught Mr. 
Neal, with his brilliant gifts, to do a 
trifle less well than he might on a 
deeper line?’ But these are mysteries. 

We choose a wrong moment more- 
over for harboring evil thoughts of the 
Munich school, for we have lately had 
evidence that a great talent of the 
most honorable sort may flourish be- 
neath its maternal wing. The good 
people of Boston have recently been 
flattering themselves that they have 
discovered an American Velasquez. 
In the rooms of the Boston Art Club 
hang some five remarkable portraits 
by Mr. Frank Duveneck of Cincinnati. 
This young man, who is not yet, we 
believe, in his twenty-fifth year, took 
his first steps in painting in the Bavarian 
capital, and it is hardly hyperbolical 
to say that these steps were, for a mere 
lad, giant strides. He came back 
a while since, if we are not mistaken, 
to his native city, where his genius was 
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not highiy appreciated, and where de- 
pressing obscurity was his portion, un- 
til esthetic Boston held out a friendly 
hand. It is of course of supreme im- 
portance that Mr. Duveneck should 
not be talked about intemperately, 
though we shall be surprised if his 
head is not too firmly set upon his 
shoulders to be easily turned. We 
speak in reason when we say that the 
half dozen portraits in question have 
an extraordinary interest. They are 
all portraits of men—and of very ugly 
men; they have little grace, little fin- 
ish, little elegance, none of the rela- 
tively superfluous qualities. But they 
have a most remarkable reality and 
directness, and Velasquez is in fact 
the name that rises to your lips as you 
look at them. It is very evident that 
in so far as there is any question of 
Velasquez in the matter, the analogy 
of Mr. Duveneck’s talent with that of 
the great Spaniard is a natural, in- 
stinctive one. His models for the pic- 
tures in Boston are far from having the 
Spanish stateliness of aspect or the 
sixteenth century bravery of costume. 
One of them is a plain old agricultural 
character, we should say, of Quakerish 
rigidity and of an extremely plebeian 
type, seated squarely in a straw-bot- 
tomed arm-chair and staring out of 
the picture, at full length, with start- 
ling vividness. Another is a young 
man in a shabby coat and a slouched 
hat, holding a stump of a cigar, a fel- 
low art student of the author, pre- 
sumably—less remarkable than the 
first, yet full of rough simplicity and 
truth. A third is a head of a German 
professor, most grotesquely hideous in 
feature and physiognomy, looking a 
good deal, as to his complexion and 
eyeballs, as if he had just been cut 
down after an unpractical attempt to 
hang himself. There is little color in 
these things save a vigorous opposition 
of black and white, or of shaded flesh- 
tints and heavy browns; yet they are 
strikingly solid and definite. Their 
great quality, we repeat, is their ex- 
treme naturalness, their unmixed, unre- 
deemed reality. They are brutal, 
hard, indelicate, and as the maximum 


of the artist’s effort they would be al- 
most melancholy; but they contain 
the material of an excellent foundation 
—a foundation strong enough to sup- 
port a very liberal structure. What 
does Mr, Duveneck mean to build up- 
on it? He is most felicitously young, 
and time will show. We frankly con- 
fess that we shall take it hard if he 
fails to do something of the first de- 
gree of importance. 

The Academy cuntained the usual 
proportion of landscapes, and these 
landscapes contained the usual pro- 
portion of mild merit. The average 
merit, as we say, was mild, but it was 
recognizable as merit. We flouris: as 
yet decidedly more in our handling of 
rocks and trees and blue horizon-hills 
than in our dealings with heads and 
arms and legs. At the Academy were a 
great many very pretty rocks and 
trees, a great many charming wavelets 
and cloudlets. Some of the rocks 
were most delectable—those, for in- 
stance, of Mr. Thomas Moran, in his 


picture of certain geological eccentri- 


cities in Utah. The cliffs there, it ap- 
pears, are orange and pink, emerald 
green and cerulean blue; they look at 
a distance as if, in emulation of the 
vulgar liberties taken with the ex- 
posed strata in the suburbs of New 
York, they had been densely covered 
with bill-posters of every color of the 
rainbow. Mr. Moran’s picture is, in 
the literal sense of the word, a bril- 
liant production. We confess it gives 
a rather uncomfortable wrench to our 
prosy preconceptions of the conduct 
and complexion of rocks, even in their 
more fantastic moods; but we remem- 
ber that all this isin Utah, and that 
Utah is terribly far away. We cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Moran would try 
his hand at something a little nearer 
home, so that we might have a chance 
to congratulate him, with a good con- 
science, not only upon his brilliancy, 
but upon his fidelity. This is a satis- 
faction we were able to enjoy with re- 
gard to Mr. Jervis McEntee, the 
author of the landscape which most 
took our own individual fancy—a 
pond in a little scrubby, all but leaf- 
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less wood, on a gray autumn after- 
noon. There are some children play- 
ing on the edge of it; a sort of blurred 
splinter of cold sunlight is peeping 
out of the thick low clouds and touch- 
ing the stagnant, shallow pool. It is 
excellent in tone; it is a genuine piece 
of melancholy autumn; we felt as if 
we were one of the children grub- 
bing unesthetically in the ugly wood, 
breaking the lean switches, and kick- 
ing the brown leaves. There are 
other things which would be worth 
mentioning if we were attempting to 
speak of the Exhibition in detail. It 
may seem disrespectful, from a certain 
point of view, to allude to such per- 
formances as Mr. Bierstadt’s ‘‘Cali- 


fornia in Spring” and Mr. Cropsey’s 
‘*Sidney Plains” as ‘‘details”; they 
take up much space on the walls; but 
they have taken little (and even that 
we grudge them) in our recollections. 
Mr. Church had two or three pictures 
at the Academy—small for chim, and 


for him, too, rather fecble. But, in 
compensation, he had at the same 
time a large and elaborate landscape 
at Goupil’s—a certain ‘‘ Valley of San- 
ta Isabel,” in New Granada. We 
know of nothing that is a better proof 
of the essential impotence of criticism, 
in the last resort, than Mr. Church’s 
pictures, One can’t say what one means 
about them; the common critical for- 
mulas are too inflexible. It would be 
the part of wisdom perhaps to attempt 
and to desire to say nothing; simply 
to leave them to their tranquil destiny, 
which is apparently very honorable and 
comfortable. If you praise them very 
highly, you say more than you mean; 
if you denounce them, if, in vulgar 
parlance, you sniff at them, you say 
less. It is the kind of art which seems 
perpetually skirting the edge of some- 
thing worse than itself, like a woman 
with a taste for florid ornaments who 
should dress herself in a way to make 
quiet people stare, and yet who should 
be really a very reputable person. As 
we looked at Mr. Church’s velvety 
vistas and gem-like vegetation, at 
Goupil’s, we felt honestly sorry that 
there was any necessity in this weary 
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world for taking upon one’s self to be 
a critic, for deeming it essential to a 
proper self-respect to be analytical. 
Why not accept this lovely tropic 
scene as a very pretty picture, and have 
done with it? A very pretty picture, 
surely, it was, and a very skilful, and 
laborious, and effective one. The val- 
ley of Santa Isabel melts away into the 
softest violet glow—the most cunning 
aérial perspective. The great, heavy, 
yellow tropic sun sinks down into the 
wine-colored mountains as if exhaust- 
ed and athirst with his own prodi- 
gious heat, and his level rays come 
wandering forward down the mile- 
long gorges, and floating over the 
lustrous mountain lake in the middle 
distance, and flinging themselves in 
the flower-strewn grass in the fore- 
ground, in the most natural fashion in 
the world—natural, we mean, when 
nature is in her theatrical, her demon- 
strative, her exhibitory moods. Cer- 
tainly if we were able to handle a 
brush, we should not use it, in some 
places (especially in our mysterious, 
deep-toned boskages, and our rich, 
multitudinous leafage), exactly as Mr. 
Church does; but his own brush is an 
extremely accomplished one, and we 
should be poorly set to work to quarrel 
with the very numerous persons who 
admire its brilliant feats. 

It is in order, in speaking of what 
has been visible at Goupil’s (where, 
during the winter, there have been sev- 
eral noticeable things), to make some 
mention of a couple of pictures which 
for a month or two occupied the 
places of honor. One of these was a 
large composition by Mr. Boughton, 
our chief American representative of 
the fine arts, we believe, in London. 
In calling it a composition we speak 
perhaps with culpable laxity. It was 
entitled, at any rate, ‘‘The Heir-Pre- 
sumptive,” and it is certain that it 
had a little boy in the middle, taking 
a walk in an ancestral park with his 
governess. Behind him was a negro 
servant leading a white pony, before 
him was an old laborer doffing his 
hat. The little boy, the governess, 
the servant, the pony, and the laborer 
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were figures of a fatally meagre execu- 
tior, and sadly at loss to acquit them- 
selves of their pictorial duties, in the 
midst of this huge expanse of empty 
canvas. They looked like the little 
mannikins which a landscape printer 
touched into a foreground at the last 
moment, before his signature, mali- 
ciously magnified and trying to play 
at being real figures. What misguided 
friend or insidious enemy is it that is 
forever prompting Mr. Boughton to 
meddle with figures? His attempts in 
this line are painfully amateurish; his 
drawing, his color, his modelling 
strike us as almost grotesquely weak. 
On the other hand, Mr. Boughton is a 
landscape painter of a quite exquisite 
temper, as this same picture showed ; 
and it was to praise his landscape, and 
not to criticise his figures, that we 
mentioned the work. Here was a fine 
old English baronial chase, seen on a 
morning of early winter, with the 
huge leafless oaks standing sturdily 
grouped, the pale sky, with its thin 
yellow lights, showing through the 
coarse lacework of the boughs, and 
the damp English atmosphere making 
vague deposits along the brown earth 
and the rotting leaves. The canvas 
was too large for the subject, and 
(apart from the infelicity of the fig- 
ures) the scene was a trifle vacuous 
and monotonous; but it had a charm- 
ing touch. Looking about afterward 
at the usual little French landscapes on 
Goupil’s walls, with their high average 
of superficial cleverness, we were not 
arrested in the reflection that there 
is something inherently superior in the 
English sentiment of landscape, when 
it has really mastered its means. It 
has a story to tell—it has a mystery 
(sometimes very slender) to reveal. 
Unfortunately, it generally stammers 
and stumbles, and the mystery is lia- 
ble to make a comical figure. It was 
hardly necessary to perceive that Mr. 
Boughton’s little figures were of the 
cut-paper school, to relish the con- 
summate vividness of those of Mr. 
Kiimmerer in his ‘* Beach at Scheven- 
ingen.” These are mostly fine ladies, 
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from the Hague and other elegant 
capitals, who have drawn together 
their chairs on the firm sand, and, as 
they sit there facing the glittering, 
tumbling sea, let the cold northern 
light filter down through their tense 
parasols, over their very well-made 
dresses, their silks, their muslins, their 
long-gloved hands, their agreeable 
faces, and luxurious, idle attitudes, 
Mr. Kiimmerer is a young Hollander, 
we believe, who has lately stepped 
into Parisian fame. There is some- 
thing cold, hard, a trifle dry in his 
manner; but in his way he is a master. 
We risked an invidious comparison, 
just now, between the continental and 
the English schools, in the field of 
landscape; but now we feel bound to 
add that they order this matter, of 
which Mr. Kiimmerer’s picture is an 
example, vastly better in France. If 
one compares it with Mr. Frith’s treat- 
ment of analogous subjects, one sees 
that the advantage of delicacy, of 
taste, of science is on the side of the 
foreign artist. We are tempted to 
add another word for the foreign art- 
ists—the more so as we broke ground 
above upon the subject of the actual 
art possessions of Boston. There is 
now to be seen at the gallery of the 
Atheneum in that city (beside the 
famous pictures of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier) a collection of French and 
Italian pictures owned by Mr. Quincy 
Shaw. They are worth going a dis- 
tance to see. The Italian works are a 
beautiful Cima da Conegliano, a small 
but interesting Tintoretto, and a su- 
perb Paul Veronese. This last picture 
is a treasure—a triumph; a triumph, 
we mean especially, for American 
empty-handedness in this line. It isa 
complete and admirable specimen of 
the master; a broad, authentic, un- 
tarnished page from the book of 
Venetian glory. The French pictures 
are a series of Troyons and Millets; 
the former brilliant, but not, to our 
mind, particularly interesting; the lat- 
ter dusky, labored, concentrated, and 
of extreme interest. 
HENRY JAMES, JR. 
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HE military history of the Ameri- 

can Revolution has never yet 

been fairly written. While the wars of 
Europe have been critically investigat- 
ed by Napier, Jomini, Von Kausler, and 
Bulow, the struggies for liberty on the 
American continent have passed al- 
most unnoticed for purposes of mili- 
tary criticism. The same may be said 
of the great civil war of 1861-’65, 
which remains to this day unanalyzed 
and almost unappreciated in Europe, 
full of value as are its lessons. Two 
causes have contributed to this: an un- 
due exaltation of the accounts on one 
side and an undue contempt of those 
on the other. The American civil his- 


torians of the Revolution have failed 
to appreciate the really important mili- 
tary facts developed by the war, and 


have too frequently indulged in indis- 
criminate laudation of the Americans 
and indiscriminate depreciation of 
British efforts. English historians, on 
the other hand, have been prone to 
undervalue American successes in that 
war, the more because it is the only 
contest in which English vanity 
has lately suffered a severe rebuff. 
With the exception of the triumphs of 
the Maid of Orleans, nearly forgotten 
in the lapse of three centuries, the 
American Revolution is the only in- 
stance in history in which the English 
race, once having obtained possession 
of a country, has been driven from it 
by a series of reverses. The only real- 
ly fair histories of the American war 
written by Englishmen are those con- 
tributed by military actors in that war, 
after their final defeat. The frame of 
mind of a defeated man who is com- 
pelled to own himself defeated is 
more apt to be candid than that of a 
victor, who is easily tempted to mag- 
nify his own successes. The English 
civil historians, writing for a public 
accustomed to be fed on accounts of 
victories, conceal and distort many of 


those facts which the more candid sol- 
dier freely admits. In searching for 
the authenticated facts on the battle 
of Bunker Hill we are forced to go as 
much to English as to American 
sources for information, and it is due 
to the English to admit that their ac- 
counts are in the main free from par- 
tisan distortion. Of modern Ameri- 
can accounts of the Revolution in 
general there are none so impartial as 
Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washington;” but 
in the direction in which we are now 
investigating there is one book worth 
all the rest—we refer to Frothing- 
ham’s ‘‘ Siege of Boston.” It is sel- 
dom that a modern historical work 
will stand the test of verifying evi- 
dence so well as this work. Lxperto 
crede. It is so common, in investi- 
gating special events, to find the evi- 
dence appealed to by the author in 
foot-notes to be manifestly garbled or 
of the hearsay kind, that many people 
have contracted an undue contempt 
for modern histories, especially the 
famous ones. When two historians, 
each celebrated, give diametrically 
opposite accounts of the same battle, 
differing as to numbers, time, and 
place, it is hard to believe in famous 
histories. Frothingham is one of the 
very few whose account bears verifi- 
cation by the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses, and who does not rely on the 
reports of the generals of one side 
only. For this is to be remarked 
about the reports of generals: they 
are never quite reliable as to numbers, 
except in the reports of killed and 
wounded. A general will catalogue 
the names of his units of force with 
correctness, so-and-so’s brigade, such 
and such regiments, but we hardly 
know of an instance on record in 
which a general, in his official dis- 
patch either of victory or defeat, gave 
a correct estimate of numbers. The 
force is nearly always computed at 
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‘‘about so many thousand,” when the 
morning report will show a consider- 
able excess. With the morning re- 
ports of both sides to check the 
accounts of both generals, and accu- 
rate maps to mark the positions, the 
story of a battle can generally be 
made out clearly, and the truth of 
general statements determined with 
accuracy from conflicting particular 
accounts. 

With the single aim of finding the 
truth about the battle of Bunker Hill, 
let us in this its centennial year enter 
on the task of finding why it was 
fought, what it was, and what it led to. 

Why was it fought? 

We must go back for many years to 
find out its first motive. Ever since 
the passage of the Stamp act and the 
various repressive laws of the English 
Parliament, the most intense bitter- 
ness of feeling had been spreading in 
the English colonies. We 
days have little idea of the extent of 
that feeling. It appears very clearly 


in Moore’s ‘‘ Diary of the Revolution, ’* 
a book made up of extracts from the 
contemporary newspapers of all shades 


of opinion. From these papers, then 
as now the index of public opinion, 
we find the gradual spread of hostility 
to Great Britain, and the commence- 
ment of the opprobrium attached to 
the word ‘‘British.” It is remarkable 
that all through the Revolutionary 
war, and before and after, we seldom 
meet the word ‘‘ English ” or England. 
There was some reason in the distinc- 
tion, for it does seem as if the old lib- 
erty-loving spirit of England, which 
gradually shaped its unwritten consti- 
tution, was of a very different com- 
plexion from that stern, repressive 
government introduced by the house 
of Hanover. It was in the reigns of 
the four Georges that England first ac- 
quired her huge colonial empire, and 
by the conquests of Canada and India, 
raised hersclf to the first rank among 
European powers. It was in those 
reigns that she commenced her career 
of blood and plunder in the east, and 
* New York, Charles Scribner. 1860. 
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all her grand conquests date from the 
final union which made Great Britain. 
Be that as it may, it appears that a 
sentiment of intense dislike to Great 
Britain and things ‘‘ British ” had be- 
gun in the minds of Americans in those 
days, and that this feeling did not ex- 
tend to the component parts of the 
kingdom to the same extent. It sur- 
vives to this day in the opprobrious 
use of the word ‘‘ Britisher ” by Amer- 
icans, just as its complement explains 
the sentiment of veneration and affec- 
tion manifested by American travellers 
toward the commonest sites of English 
historical ground, a feeling often re- 
marked on with surprise by English- 
men. The sentiment, like all good 
honest hatreds, was born of provincial- 
ism. No hater like your good old 
prejudiced provincial, be he English, 
French, or American. Had _ inter- 
course between America and England 
been as constant as it is now, there is 
little doubt that there would have been 
no Revolution. Both parties would 
have known each other better, and re- 
alized that the devil is not so black as 
he is painted by the hand of igno- 
rance. But in those days our fore- 
fathers on both sides of the water saw 
but little of each other. When roads 
were few and poor, and settlements 
were restricted to a narrow strip along 
the Atlantic coast and the banks of 
navigable rivers, few people found 
time or inclination to cross the ocean, 
The average colonist, beginning with 
a superstitious veneration for the old 
country and British troops, had had 
his illusions cruelly disturbed by the 
Braddock defeat and the many disas- 
ters of the French Indian war. The 
middle of the eighteenth century was 
in fact prolific of disasters for Great 
Britain, including Fontenoy, and only 
redeemed by the close of a long and 
troublesome war. That war had cost 
a great deal of money; and now that a 
century has passed, we can afford to 
say that there was much reason in the 
British demand that the colonies should 
be taxed to pay the expense of the 
French-Indian war waged for their 
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protection. It was only the mode of 
taxation that was rightfully complain- 
ed of as unjust. Had a request been 
proffered instead of a demand made— 
why, perhaps we should not be cele- 
brating the centennial of Bunker Hill 
to-day. 

As it was, the matter-of-course de- 
mand was illtaken. The old English 
spirit rebelled against the new British 
arrogance. After all, it was the old 
blood speaking out. Massachusetts 
and all her sisters east of the Hudson 
were English to the backbone. It was 
New England that lighted the fires of 
rebellion against oppression, at Con- 
cord, just as old England lighted them 
at Edge Hill a century and a quarter 
before. The weight of the fighting 


done in the Revolution was done by 
men of English race, whether in New 
England or Virginia, and the only 
place where the hold of Great Britain 
remained strong till the close of the 
war was in the Dutch colony of New 


Amsterdam. Even the descendants of 
the cavaliers in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas were carried away by the ties of 
blood, to join their brethren in the 
north, just as, nearly a century later, 
they were carried away by the same 
sentiments of loyalty and kindred, to 
espouse the cause of their other breth- 
ren of the South. Their conduct was 
in both cases very similar. Without 
rancor or bitterness, the Virginians 
yet threw themselves into the strife 
when the necessity arrived, though 
they were slow to enter the quarrel. 
In 1775 their fate was happier than in 
1865, but in both wars they held the 
same part of brave and loyal gentle- 
men, fighting only for what they deem- 
ed a duty, when, left alone, they would 
have preferred peace. Toward peace 
their traditions and those of their fa- 
thersinclined them. They were gener- 
ally descendants of the cadets of good 
families, accustomed to reverence au- 
thority and stick to the Church of 
England. They were courtly and hos- 
pitable, fond of field sports, little given 
to politics, lovers of French literature, 
to which they were more disposed than 
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might otherwise have been by the 
presence of the Huguenot colonies 
planted by William III. on the banks 
of the James. Some of the noblest 
figures of the Revolution, grouping 
round Washington, Henry, Lee, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison, are those of Vir- 
ginians, and they first sounded the 
note of warning against the pernicious 
principle of taxation without represen- 
tation. The Virginians, however, toa 
man, were not given to fighting with- 
out clearly understanding the reason; 
for once in, they realized that the bat- 
tle must be fought out to the bitter 
end. The rancor of feeling of the 
New Englanders finds no parallel in 
Virginian manifestoes. The language 
is more stately and polite, and the 
hope of an accommodation more prom- 
inent. There is more reason and tem- 
perance in their arguments, and their 
representatives as a rule are men of 
higher culture. 

The New Englanders and Virginians, 
we must remember, were recruited 
mainly from the two opposing stocks 
of which the English race is to-day 
compounded. The Puritans, men of 
the people, with old Saxon names and 
lineages, possessed much of the old 
Saxon character; while the Virginians, 
sprung from cadets of Norman houses, 
partook of the Norman character in a 
degree. Neither was unmixed, but 
there was a leading trait in each, one 
Saxon, the other Norman. 

What those leading traits were is 
very beautifully elaborated by Henri 
Taine.* In the Saxon it was dogged 
courage and perseverance, the relic of 
the old Berserkir ferocity, combined 
with a spirit of rugged independence 
that submits to no chief save him 
elected by its own vote. Add to this 
a gloomy imagination, abounding in 
picturesque imagery, full of vigor be- 
yond that of any southern race, a spirit 
of intense ilove, delighting in self-sacri- 
fice, strong family affection, and equal- 
ly strong hatred, and we have the old 
German in his native wilds, the only 
real republican the world ever saw. 

* “ English Literature,” Vol. I., Cap. I. 
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While Greece and Rome were narrow 
oligarchies, always tending to despot- 
ism, the old German-Saxon-English 
race has never ceased to be republican 
to the backbone, electing its chiefs, 
holding parliaments, trying its crimi- 
nals by juries of their fellows, tena- 
cious of the doctrine that every man’s 
house is his castle. 

In the Norman, with his gay and ro- 
mantic mind, his love of pomp and 
state, his music and polished poetry, 
his dashing courage in the field, his re- 
ligion, his respect for his knightly 
oath, we have the type of the race that 
gave the world cutvaLry. That race, 
by superior finesse, conquered the 
English at Senlac, and held them in 
bondage for three centuries, to be van- 
quished by the superior ‘‘ staying qual- 
ities” of the Saxon at the last. The 


decay of chivalry in the fifteenth cen- 
tury has been ascribed to many causes: 
the decay of the race which produced 
it has been too often left out of sight. 
The dogged Saxoa conquered the Nor- 


man and drove out his language, and 
the decay of chivalry dates from the 
foundation of the English tongue. 

Here were these Virginians, then, 
descendants from the old Norman fam- 
ilies, with much of their ancestral 
characteristics left in them, modified 
by mixture of Saxon and other bloods, 
for the Normans were always a mixed 
race. Here were these New England- 
ers, English to the backbone, with all 
the English gloom, will, poetry, tur- 
bulence, ferocity (sleeping, but ready 
to waken). Both races were threaten- 
ed with oppression by the British 
giant, whose grasp was then on three 
continents. Which race would strike 
the first blow? 

It was not hard to say, and the re- 
sult only justified the doctrine of 
chances. The Saxon New Englanders 
struck the first blow, and opened the 
contest that was to revolutionize a 
continent: occasion, the injudicious 
march of a detachment to seize some 
military stores not worth seizing; re- 
sult, the Concord fight and the siege of 
Boston. 
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That Concord fight, though a small 
one, wasaterrible one. It never could 
have taken place with any other race 
than the English. When the truth is 
told about that fight, it will be seen 
that neither side has anything to be 
ashamed of. It was a fight of bulldog 
against bulldog, with no let-up to 
either side. The little column of Eng- 
lish troops that did their duty and 
obeyed their orders so doggedly that 
day, might have marched through any 
other country in the world almost un- 
opposed. Better troops never trod a 
battle field, and the guerrilla peasantry 
of any other race would have recoiled 
in awe from their imposing front. The 
Concord minute-men who bore up under 
the tremendous moral weight of those 
veteran troops had their hardest victory 
to gain before a shot was fired. Their 
comrades at Lexington in the early 
dawn had been swept away like chaff, 
and almost annihilated by the head of 
the English column.* In its ranks 
were veterans of Minden and Dettin- 
gen, and the prestige of victory after 
victory was with them. In the face of 
all this, the spirit of the minute-men, 
from the accounts of eye-witnesses, 
seems to have been only that of a burn- 
ing desire to fight at any hazard. 
Their officers’ only effortst were di- 
rected to restraining them from firing. 
Once the firing began, the spell of in- 
vincibility was broken, and without 
leaders, every man for himself, the 
new English flew at the old English. 
How the odds gathered against these 
latter may be inferred from the fact 
that no less than thirty towns sent 
their quotas to fight this little column 
of eight hundred men. They poured 
in from all quarters, and in numbers 
increasing every moment. At the least 
computation there must have been 
three to one against Colonel Smith’s 
expedition, for it is hard to imagine an 
average of less than eighty men for a 
town and its environs, when every man 


*“ American Archives,’ Fourth Series, Vol. 
IL, page 490, ut supra. Depositions. 

+ Captain Parker's deposition and others, above 
quoted. 
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came that could come. The English 


column had accomplished its mission,’ 


and had a far more difficult task to 
perform. It had to return to Boston, 
through a country swarming with foes. 
These foes were only guerrillas, it is 
true, but guerrillas of such a stamp as 
never were seen before or since in war- 
fare. They were descendants of the 
old Berserkirs, cool and desperate in 
courage, reckless of danger, and piti- 
less in their revenge. It was useless to 
charge them. Drive them off in one 
direction, and they pressed on you from 
the other. They formed a thin circle 
of flame that was invulnerable. They 
were not an army; they had no trains 
to attack, no city to threaten; there 
was nothing to take hold of. At every 
turn of the road death lurked behind 
tree, wall, and rock, while every bush 
hid a rifleman. Had it been possible, 
Colonel Smith would have held Con- 
cord against attack, and despatched a 
courier to Gage for help. Had he 
known what a march was before him, 
he would doubtless have done so, for 
at least six thousand men were neces- 
sary to get him out of his scrape. But 
could such a courier have reached Bos- 
ton in safety after the first fire from 
the minute-men at the Concord bridge? 
Almost certainly not. Still, had Colo- 
nel Smith known what was to come, he 
would have tried it. As it was, he 
marched out from Concord toward 
Lexington, and from that moment his 
fate was sealed. He was surrounded, 
and by foes as relentless as the Saxon 
race has always been in battle. There 
was no let-up to the persecution. It 
was a grim slaughter, to which the 
English could interpose no adequate 
resistance. Fettered by old tradition, 
they marched in column of platoons of 
three ranks, in the road, and fired in 
volleys at unseen foes. Under such a 


persecution, kept up with increasing 
vigor all the way from Concord to 
Lexington, on fasting stomachs, after 
a night march from Boston of fifteen 
miles, men and officers dropping every 
minute, and every fresh turn of the 
road revealing new foes, it is to this 
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day a standing marvel that the Eng- 
lish troops retained a semblance of or- 
der. We say it boldly: any other 
troops in the world would have dis- 
solved into a mob of fugitives long be- 
fore they got to Lexington. An equal 
number of Napoleon’s Old Guard or of 
any troops in Europe at the present 
day would have broken in despair and 
surrendered in mass. The little Eng- 
lish column, surrounded by foes, 
moved on, and reached Lexington in 
fair order, having repulsed every* as- 
sault. There they met friends, and 
our sympathies are turned from them 
once more to those minute-men, with 
all the old Berserkir’s pitiless hatred, 
and all the old Berserkir’s dogged 
courage. These men were rude farm- 
ers, and the odds were made more 
even against them. Instead of 800 
men, a mass of 1,800, with two field 
guns, faced them now. Fierce and 
hungry for revenge as ever, no sooner 
did the foe stir from his resting-place 
on the return than the grim hunt re- 
commenced, and continued to the very 
gates of Boston. The odds were turn- 
ed and the slaughter more even, but 
the minute-men recked not of that; 
and it is with justice that they pride 
themselves on the day of Concord. 

It roused the country effectually, and 
before Gage had gathered resolution 
for a second attempt, it was impossi- 
ble ; for Boston was invested, and more 
than ten thousand militia and minute- 
men were watching behind their earth- 
works, from Cambridge to Dorchester. 

In order to comprehend the immedi- 
ate reason for the assault on Bunker 
Hill, it is necessary for the reader to 
understand the topography of Boston, 
The city itself is built on a low pro- 
montory, the handiwork of the ocean, 
and resembling its greater neighbor, 
Cape Cod, ona small scale. But all of 
Boston is comparatively low, Beacon 
Hill being of small elevation. Oppo- 
site to it, on the north and south, are 
some hills, which quite command it. 
On the south are Dorchester Heights 

* Frothingham’s “‘ Siege of Boston,” p. 74, and 
notes. 
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by Dorchester Neck, the isthmus that 
connects Boston with the mainland. 
On the north are Bunker and Breed’s 
Hills, just above Charlestown, a cape 
that juts out half way to meet Boston. 
Of late years we have been informed 
by antiquaries that Bunker Hill is be- 
hind Breed’s Hill, and that on the lat- 
ter the battle was fought. A great 
deal of importance has been attached 
to this change of names, but there was 
none at the time itself. In the news- 
paper accounts of the battle, English 
and American, and on the English map 
of the ground made by Lieutenant 
Page, of Sir William Howe’s staff, the 
front hill is called Bunker Hill, the 
back one Breed’s Hill. There is no 
dispute as to the locality of the battle, 
only as to whether the names have 
been interchanged or not. In the 
present account we propose to stick to 
the old fashion, and call the front hill 
Bunker’s, the back one Breed’s. Any 
reader given to antiquarianism, and 
belonging to the Breed’s party, can in- 
terchange the names all through this 
article, if so disposed, the locality be- 
ing undisputed. 

For some weeks the American mili- 
tia were content to blockade the Brit- 
ish in Boston, they themselves gather- 
ing strength behind their fortifications, 
till they numbered about 13,000 men. 
In the mean time Gage was receiving 
forces also, and seven weeks after the 
day of Concord he possessed nearly 
ten thousand troops, all of the veteran 
stock that fought at Minden. 

As we have said, the colonists at 
first manifested no intention to do 
more than biockade Boston. This 
was easily done, for the neck was 
narrow, and no one could leave Bos- 
ton by land while that was guarded. 
On the other side was Charlestown; 
but Charlestown, with its backing of 
hills, was a peninsula as easily guard- 
ed as Boston, being connected with 
the mainland by an equally narrow 
neck. Very wisely the colonis’» drew 
their forces into a great semicircle 
reaching from neck to neck, watching 
the shallow bay and cutting off all 
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communication with Boston save by 
water. Their line was long and ill 
guarded, but strengthened by in- 
trenchments, especially at Cambridge, 
back of Charlestown Neck. 

About the middle of June Gage 
seems to have first waked up to the 
fact that Dorchester Heights and Bun- 
ker Hill, if the enemy chose to occupy 
them, might be made the site of bat- 
teries that would render Boston unten- 
able in a single day. With him was 
now Sir John Burgoyne, and this offi- 
cer informs* us in a letter that Gener- 
al Gage had determined to seize Dor- 
chester Heights on June 18, Charles- 
town Heights (Bunker and Breed’s 
Hills) being reserved for a few days 
after. These hills seized and fortified, 
Boston was safe from bombardment. 
Alas for the fallacy of human expecta- 
tions! June 18 was to prove a day too 
late. On the night of the, 16th the 
Yankees began to work, and the 
morning of the 17th found them fully 
established and partially intrenched 
in a redoubt on Bunker Hill. We 
can fancy the way those militiamen 
worked over night. It was pleasant 
summer weather. The spring had 
been unusually early in that year, just 
a century ago. The moon was five 
days past the full, and rose about mid- 
night; and it was about midnight the 
work commenced. There were no 
lanterns about. Quietly and earnest- 
ly the task was pushed on in the un- 
certain light of the moon, and for 
four hours it progressed rapidly. 
These militiamen, farmers all, were 
used to handling the spade, and work- 
ed better than an equal number of 
regulars. Below them lay the silent 
bay and harbor, with the sleeping city, 
twinkling with lights, at less than 
half a mile’s distance. Silently they 
labored. Those men were intelligent 
soldiers, like the volunteers of 1861. 
They were really thinking bayonets. 
They knew that they were provoking 
a fight with the strongest power in 
the civilized world. As at Concord 
bridge, the hardest victory those men 

* Am, Arch., Fourth Series, Vol. IT., 1094-5. 
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had to gain was before the fight be- 
gan. They had to face the moral 
force of a great empire, then uncon- 
quered by any one. Cooped up on 
the little peninsula of Charlestown, 
they would have no chance for the 
elastic skirmishing tactics of Concord 
and Lexington. They must fight reg- 
ulars like regulars if it came to a fight. 
With all these thoughts running in 
their heads, they worked grimly on, 
the gibbous moon climbing higher and 
higher. Below them, in the mysteri- 
ous gloom of the harbor, lay a man-of- 
war, neat and trim, her tall masts 
pointing heavenward, her light yards 
sent down, leaving only topsail and 
lower yards crossed, man-of-war fash- 
ion. She lay about half way between 
Charlestown and Boston, her crew be- 
low, nothing but the drowsy watch on 
deck. It was the little frigate Lively, 
of twenty,guns. Near the Lively lay 
another vessel, somewhat larger, but 
not so trim and seamanlike. There 
was a certain slouchy air about her 
rigging that told the initiated that 
this was no man-of-war. She had her 
topgallant and royal yards crossed, 
and there was an absence of precision 
in her trim that contrasted with the 
dainty order of the Lively. This was 
the Symmetry transport, armed with 
twenty nine-pounders. The guns of 
the Lively, like those of most small 
frigates in those days, were long 
twelves. The Americans were the 
first to bring out twenty-four-pounder 
frigates, and that not till long after. 

Besides the Lively and Symmetry, 
there were three larger frigates in the 
harbor, the Somerset, 68, the Cerbe- 
rus, 36, and the Glasgow, 24. None 
of these, however, were near enough 
for effectual cannonade, the depth of 
water not being sufficient. The Fal- 
con, a smaller gunboat, was within 
range, but her force is left unknown 
from accessible authorities, and was 
probably not considerable. 

At last the gray, uncertain light of 
early dawn began to creep over the 
scene. It was within five days of mid- 


summer, and the sun rose at twenty 
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minutes past four. At four o’clock it 
was light enough to see plainly, and 
even before that the lookout of the 
Lively had reported the Yankees at 
work on Bunker Hill. This early no- 
tice shows that the British must have 
realized their ticklish position in Bos- 
ton, and kept a sharp watch on the 
surrounding hills. The captain of the 
Lively was a thorough sailor, trained 
in the school of Rodney and Howe. 
He did not hesitate long what to do. 
He went to quarters silently, got 
springs on his cable, and all of Boston 
sprang from its sleep at four o’clock, 
startled by the sound of a brisk can- 
nonade from the Lively. The little 
frigate fired rapidly and well, but the 
Yankees had stolen a march, and it was 
too late. Already the work was six 
feet above the ground, the gun plat- 
forms were in it, and two guns had 
been brought up. Behind the low em- 
bankment were three regiments, those 
of Prescott, Frye, and Bridge; while 
two hundred of the Connecticut men 
had been detailed as a working party 
to help their comrades of’ Massachu- 
setts. Besides these, there was Cap- 
tain Gridley’s company of artillery, 
with their two guns, numbering forty- 
nine men. When the Lively opened 
on the Bunker Hill redoubt there were 
present about thirteen hundred men in 
and about that work.* 

Of course a sudden cannonade, open- 
ed at dawn from the harbor of a large 
city, could not remain long unnoticed. 
Before many minutes the Symmetry 
was at it, the little Falcon had swept 
up close to Charlestown and opened 
her fire, while even the large frigates 
joined in at long range, all firing at 
the impudent Yankees, who kept on, 
digging away, on the crest of the hill. 
The sight must have been a magnifi- 
cent one. It is not often that peacea- 
ble citizens get a chance to see a battle 
at their own doors. Usually the de- 
fences of a city are far out of gunshot, 
and an enemy is met a long way off. 


* Prescott’s, Frye’s, and Bridge’s regiments, a 
fatigue party of 200 Connecticut troops, and Grid- 
ley’s artillery company, being 1,312 men all told. 
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Real war is hard work, made up of 
hunger, fatigue, dirt, and a very small 
spice of romance. This Revolution 
began exceptionally. Bunker Hill was 
an exceptional battle. It was like an 
old tournament fought before the la- 
dies for a point of honor. It never 
could have happened had Washington 
been in command from the first. Bun- 
ker Hill and Dorchester Heights would 
have been seized long before Gage was 
ready to take them back. On the 
other hand, had Gage been anything 
but a figurehead, both points would 
have been fortified long before. As it 
was, Gage was a mere nonentity; the 
Americans had twenty generals and 
twenty opinions, and Bunker Hill was 
seized just in time to provoke a bloody 
fight. 

All the morning the cannonade roar- 
ed. There was a tremendous noise. 
Copp’s Hill in Boston itself was just 
within long range of Bunker Hill, and 
an English battery was firing away 
from thence. The ships of war bat- 


tered away with their twelve-pounders, 
and the Somerset tried her long eigh- 


teens. As far as noise, and fire, and 
smoke went, the majesty of war was 
up in arms. But after all, there was 
very little harm done. From the edge 
of Boston to Bunker Hill was thirteen 
hundred yards, * and the best range of a 
twelve-pounder is about nine hundred. 
The guns carry totwothousand yards, it 
is true, but we must remember that ri- 
fled guns were unknown then, and the 
accuracy of fire of a smooth-bore at 
long range isafallacy. The balls went 
overhead, struck the hill, threw up the 
dirt, knocked off branches of trees, 
sent the rails flying out of fences here 
and there, and killed+t one man. So 
utterly futile was this cannonade, in 
common with similar exhibitions in all 
ages. Seldom or never do results fol- 
low.commensurate with an expendi- 
ture of this sort. Even the moral ef- 
fect of the imposing thunder of guns 
and crashing of round shot quickly 
wore off, while those obstinate Yan- 

* Page's Map, reprinted in Frothingham. 

+ Asa Pollard. See Frothingham, 126 and note. 
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kees continued to strengthen their re- 
doubt. 

The morning went on, and Boston 
began to buzz like a hive of bees. Or- 
derlies were galloping to and fro, boats 
clustered at the Charlestown ferry 
dock, and the troops of King George 
began to turn out. The cannonade 
had proved ineffectual, and Gage saw 
that the Yankees must be dislodged at 
any hazard. He resolved to storm the 
uncompleted redoubt. From the lines 
at Cambridge and at Bunker Hill it- 
self, the farmer-soldiers, watching the 
city, traced the turmoil and movement, 
and knew what was coming. The at- 
tack was anticipated long before it was 
made, The Americans began to send 
forward reinforcements, while the Brit- 
ish mustered their storming column. 
By noon the latter had all been ferried 
across, and commenced their attack. 
The battle of Bunker Hill was opened. 

It is now time to examine the forces 
of the contending parties at the mo- 
ment of attack. Gage in his published 
despatch admits sending on the first 
expedition the fifth, thirty-eighth, 
forty-third, and_ fifty-second regi- 
ments, with ten companies of light in- 
fantry, ten of grenadiers, and two full 
batteries of the Royal Artillery, making 
a strength, as he puts it, of ‘‘ about 
2,000 men.” He admits sending as re- 
inforcements the Forty-seventh battal- 
ion and the first battalion of marines, 
with ‘‘some companies of grenadiers 
and light infantry.” In the list of 
killed and wounded from the same set 
of despatches are names from sixteen 
regiments and the Royal Artillery. 
One of these regiments, the twenty- 
second, was, however, clearly not in, 
their loss being confined to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Abercrombie, who was on the 
staff of Sir William Howe, commander 
of the expedition. The explanation is 
simple. The English regiments then 
had ten companies, only eight of which 
constituted the battalion proper. The 
other two were the so-called flank com- 
panies, one of grenadiers, the tallest 
men of the regiment, the other light 
infantry, the smallest. Thus Howe's 
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first column had four full regiments of 
ten companies, and the flank compa- 
nies of six more; while his reinforce- 
ment was of two full regiments, and 
the flank companies of two more. The 
second marines made a last reinforce- 
ment. Unfortunately we have no 
morning report of the number of the 
English regiments, and can only ap- 
proximate it. The average strength 
of a company in the English service is 
about forty men, and allowing this for 
the average at Bunker Hill, we find in 
the first attack fifty-two companies, or 
about 2,080 men; in the second, four- 
teen companies, or 560 men; in the 
last, the second marines, 320 men, or 
a total of 2,960. Including the artil- 
lerymen, the whole force was thus over 
3,000 men with twelve guns (six- 
pounders), 

To oppose this, what had the Ameri- 
cans? They had no one chief to give 
a connected report till more than a 
week later. When Washington came 


he sent to Congress a report of the 


killed and wounded, From the vari- 
ous independent accounts we find 
what regiments were present at differ- 
ent times of the day. We have seen 
that they commenced at four a. m., 
with 1,300 men. All the British wit- 
nesses watching from Boston testify 
to seeing* columns of troops pouring 
in during the whole of the fight. The 
regiments which lost men in different 
proportions during the fight were 
those of Frye, Little, Brewer, Stark, 
Woodbridge, Scammon, Bridge, Whit- 
comb, Ward, Gerrish, Reed, Prescott, 
Doolittle, Gardner, Patterson, and 
Nixon, besides the Connecticut troops, 
who are reported in a lump, and of 
which the number present is uncertain. 
Their commander was Putnam. The 
numbers of these regiments are given 
in Washington’s report, July 9, 1775, as 
follows: Frye, 313; Little, 405 ; Brewer, 
352; Woodbridge, 306 ; Scammon, 413; 
Bridge, 318; Whitcomb, 446; Ward, 
376; Gerrish, 181; Reed, 384; Prescott, 
832; Doolittle, 250; Gardner, 380; Pat- 


* Am. Arch., Fourth Series, Vol. II., 1091-6. 
Letters. 
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terson, 311; Nixon, 337. Stark’s regi- 
ment is not recorded. He is lumped 
in with the New Hampshire troops, 
the same as the Connecticut, without 
distinction of regiments. Connecti- 
cut is rated at 2,105 men, New Hamp- 
shire at 1,201. 

From a contemporary report, how- 
ever, we find Stark’s regiment to have 
been rated at about 460 men. 

Counting in the 200 men of Connec- 
ticut who were ordered in as a work- 
ing party at night, there were thus 
5,764 men in the fight on the Ameri- 
can side, besides what of the Connecti- 
cut troops were hurried forward by 
Putnam to help their brethren in the 
works. The contemporary newspaper 
accounts of course diminish this, and 
vaguely compute the force at ‘‘ about 
fifteen hundred men”; but they seem 
to have been misled by the fact that 
the body at first on Bunker Hill was 
within that number; and if so, they 
overestimated it, about the way that 
newspapers generally do. The Eng- 
lish force after landing formed in three 
lines to the right of Charlestown, and 
began to advance. Above them was 
a gentle slope, all cut up with stone 
walls, strong rail fences, and planta- 
tions. They could no longer see the 
redoubt. The grass was waist high, 
growing rankly in the summer sun, 
and the day was intensely hot. The 
men were in heavy marching order, 
full uniform, buttoned and stocked, 
strapped and belted, with three days’ 
rations in their knapsacks. The three 
lines began to move up the hill, leav- 
ing the little village of Charlestown on 
their left flank, when shots began to 
drop in from that place, and a few 
men fell. Howe sent back a boat to 
Boston with the news, and the battery* 
on Copp’s Hill turned its fire on the 
rash village su effectually as to set it 
in flames in a few moments, a work 
soon completed by a flanking party. 
Then up the slope among the entan- 
gling fences, through the deep, rank 
grass, the British moved slowly on. 
They had not far to go. From the 

* Am, Arch., 1094. Burgoyne’s letter. 
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Lively to the Bunker Hill redoubt was 
only 900 yards in a straight line, and 
from where the troops formed it was 
scarce 500. Before’ they were half 
way up the slope they began to catch 
renewed sight of the fresh-turned 
earth of the redoubt and a long gray 
pile of rails stretching from its right 
shoulder away to the Mystic or Med- 
ford river. Then the Englishmen be- 
gan file firing at the redoubt, which 
frowned—quiet but ominous—above 
them. It took them a long time to 
get up that slope, compelled as they 
were to pull down fences to make way 
for the artillery. 

Meanwhile on the farmer’s side, what 
were they doing? There was Prescott 
in the redoubt, and Stark and Putnam 
behind the gray piles of rails, moving 
about, encouraging their men to keep 
still. As at Concord, the only trouble 
of the officers was to restrain the men 
from rashness. Every moment rein- 
forcements were coming by regiments, 
by companies, by single men. Every 
moment made their position stronger. 
Bulldog-like, with the old preference 
of the English race for a straight, bru- 
tal rush, the English were coming. 
Bulldog-like, the new English were 
waiting for them silently. Bulldogs 
do not bark much, but they hold on 
till the piece comes out. 

Straight above Charlestown was the 
redoubt, and from its flank an old rail 
fence went zigzagging back to the 
river onthe right. The artillery face of 
the redoubt was toward Boston on the 
left front. By assaulting on his right 
Howe eliminated the American artil- 
lery from the problem. He had only 
musketry to fear. He did not know 
what was behind the fence. It was 
already swarming with troops, and 
more were coming in. That rail fence 
was to prove worse than the redoubt. 
As the English slowly advanced, their 
three lines were extended into one, and 
finally moved to the assault in a long, 
steady line of regiments. The file firing 
increased as they advanced, for they had 
already discovered that the fence was 
full of foes. A few greenhorns in the 
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redoubt and a few more along the fence, 
regardless of orders, and unable to re- 
press their hungry longing to ‘‘ shoot 
a Britisher,” opened fire over the tall 
grass as the red breasts and black bear- 
skins came in sight. The fire did lit- 
tle harm, but it revealed the locality 
of the enemy—just what Howe wanted. 
His artillery, which had been playing 
at intervals to cover his advance, was 
now masked by his own troops, and 
the long line, slowly advancing, had 
reached within a hundred feet of the 
redoubt and fence. The American 
line had a bend inward in the middle, 
and the English assault had a corre- 
sponding bend outward. All this 
while the English were firing irregu- 
larly, their bullets cracking on the 
fence rails and knocking up the dust 
on the face of the redoubt. Putnam 
and Prescott had succeeded in stopping 
the idle fire, and the Americans, lying 
down, suffered little if at all. Sudden- 
ly the word came. The farmers could 
see the faces of the English, even the 
whites of their eyes. In a moment 
more redoubt and rail fence became a 
wall of fire. The long-restrained farm- 
er-soldiers had sprung up, and were 
firing coolly and pitilessly into the 
English ranks. On the centre they 
had a cross fire, and the storm of bul- 
lets was fearful, for the English were 
totally uncovered, and within a hun- 
dred feet of the defences, dropping by 
dozens and scores. The long line 
staggered, wavered, and halted; the 
men fell back confusedly a few paces, 
and began to fire in volleys. Forsome 
minutes there were two thick curtains 
of blue-white smoke pierced with sav- 
age red flashes. The bullets came in 
showers like hail, but the English 
fired into rails and banks, or overhead. 
The Americans were covered all but 
the head, and the English were com- 
pletely exposed. No human beings 
could stand such a storm. Through 
the blinding smoke and flashes the 
farmer-soldiers saw the red line melt 
and break away. First one, then an- 
other ran back out of the horrible 
tempest, cowering with bowed head; 
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then whole companies and regiments 
fled bodily, officers cursing and shout- 
ing in vain for the men to stand; and 
then there was a lessening of the 
musketry in front, a yell of triumphant 
fury from the militfa men, and they 
realized that the assault was repulsed ; 
that the British regulars, with all their 
pride, had fled from the face of the 
Yankee militia, whom they had taunted 
for weeks as bushwhacking cowards, 

It was a proud moment for those 
greenhorns. They had seen their first 
fight and driven back the best troops 
in the world; while more of their own 
friends were coming every moment. 
Slight as were their defences, a low re- 
doubt without flanks, a rail fence 
strengthened with brush and extra 
rails, they had proved sufficient in the 
hands of brave men to check the veter- 
ansof Minden. The English fell back, 
in dire confusion, out of gunshot, and 
formed again with their reinforce- 
ments. The ships opened a furious 
cannonade once more. The Lively aad 
Falcon lay behind burning Charles- 
town, and the Symmetry opened fire 
on Charlestown Neck to stop the hurry- 
ing columns that were coming up 
every moment to help at redoubt and 
fence. 

Putnam and Prescott knew that the 
fight was not over yet. They had 
both served with Wolfe, and knew 
what English troops were. At three 
o’clock the English advanced again in 
the same manner. This time the men 
were not so hearty, and the officers 
were compelled to drive them on, 
pricking them with their swords. The 
second assault was an exact repetition 
of the first. There was the same file 
firing, covering a resolute advance in 
line, made at a slow pace, keeping up 
the same rigid alignment, the same 
toilsome strain under heavy burdens, 
through tall grass and bushes, the 
same ominous silence from redoubt 
and rail fence, the same sudden leap- 
ing up when the scarlet line had 
reached the fatal barrier, already 
marked by long lines of dead. Once 
more the same murderous fire was 
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opened, and the devoted troops halted 
and faced it grimly, firing back their 
despairing defiance. The struggle 
was longer, the slaughter fiercer, the 
American ranks were pierced, and men 
began to drop all along the rail fence. 
But the end was the same, The grim 
struggle at that short range could not 
last long. It had but one termination 
possible. The moment the English 
halted and fired, the contest became 
unequal. Where one English bullet 
found a mark in a human body five 
American bullets struck and killed or 
wounded. After a grim, desperate 
struggle to conquer impossibility, the 
English broke once more, and fled back 
through the smoke, leaving the field 
to the Yankee militia they had de- 
spised. We can fancy the despair, the 
burning rage of those haughty royal 
officers, who had boasted a few weeks 
before that five British regiments were 
sufficient to march through the colo- 
nies from end to end, and overwhelm 
the cowardly Yankees. The very 
name they had given in contempt was 
become a pride, and the greenhorns 
were calling fiercely from behind their 
defences, ‘‘ Are the Yankees cowards 
now?” The very tune their own fifes 
played in contempt of those same Yan- 
kees was soon to become the pride of 
the land, and the saucy, taunting notes 
of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” high and shrill, 
piercing the rattle of musketry, were 
to rouse Americans to frenzy on many 
a field. 

But now, at last, Sir William Howe 
was to show what manner of man he 
was. He had undervalued his enemy, 
and suffered for it with nearly one- 
third of his force killed and wounded. 
Now he knew that he must fight as he 
had never fought before in his life, or 
go home disgraced: beaten by a parcel 
of Yankee bumpkins, who had turned 
out to be fiercer and moge stubborn 
troops than all the flower of France 
that fought at Fontenoy. This time 
his plan was able and consistent. No 
longer attempting a vain attack in 
line against a reéntering line in- 
trenched, exposing himself needlessly 
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to a cross fire, he determined to do 
what he should have done at first—as- 
sault the redoubt in column with the 
bayonet and take the rail fence in 
flank. Thus he gave himself the 
chances which he had heretofore mad- 
ly thrown away. He received only 
the fire of one face of the redoubt 
direct or of two faces obliquely; he 
gave opportunity to his artillery to 
cover his advance, and he prevented 
his men from acquiring the fatal habit 
of halting in the open to return the 
fire of a covered adversary, or one 
chance against five. The only way to 
evade such a fire is to dash through it 
at speed, and once in the ditch of the 
redoubt, the English would be shel- 
tered from assault. 

He tried the plan, and it succeeded 
perfectly. His guns were run forward 
as far as they could be safely taken, 
and opened fire down the line of the 
rail fence, while the assaulting col- 
umn, wave after wave, rushed at the 
redoubt without firing a shot. 


The assault succeeded, and the stub- 
born Yankees were driven from the 


redoubt at last. They complained of 
lack of ammunition as the cause, but 
the complaint is hardly well founded. 
Had they never so much ammunition, 
it would not have availed them then, 
for Howe’s movement had turned the 
chances against them. Before, they 
had a cross fire on the weight of the 
English assault, where every buliet 
told, and they themselves were shel- 
tered from artillery fire. The redoubt 
of Bunker Hill was really the least 
dangerous part of the line. It was 
the rail fence that made the slaughter. 
Now, with grape and canister raking 
the fence, and no fire to return but 
that of the redoubt, the English 
forced by their officers to run forward 
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instead of halting to fire, the redoubt 
became untenable. Slowly and sullen- 
ly the Americans fell back from the 
redoubt as the English entered. The 
battle of Bunker Hill was over. The re- 
doubt taken, the rail fence was useless. 
Had the troops occupied it for an 
hour longer, they must have been 
taken prisoners or slaughtered. Back 
over Breed’s Hill the whole American 
force retreated, slow and sullen, their 
smoky rear sparkling with fire all the 
way, and the terribly punished British, 
hardly able to realize that they had 
indeed won a victory, followed, but 
slowly and cautiously, forbearing to 
press these new English, who had that 
day proved themselves worthy to meet 
the old English in the death hug. 

The Americans retired across the 
neck almost unmolested, and the Eng- 
lish settled around Bunker Hill to 
think over what they had lost and 
won. Result: Loss, a butcher’s bill of 
226 killed, 808 wounded; total loss, 
1,034 out of 3,000; of this loss, 89 
officers. Gain, a place for an outwork 
to hold Boston a few weeks longer. 
Dorchester Heights still unoccupied, 
Washington coming, a probable evacu- 
ation before them. Balance in British 
favor, prestige retained—after a fash- 
ion. The Americans sulkily retired to 
Cambridge. They felt savage and 
ashamed of their final defeat. They 
little knew what they had done. They 
had impressed on Sir William Howe's 
mind a dread of their stubborn fight- 
ing from which he never recovered, 
Long years were to go by before the 
true value of this battle to America 
was to be discovered; but to-day the 
world knows that of all the battles in 
which Americans have fought, no vic- 
tory ever gave such results to them as 
the nominal defeat of Bunker Hill. 

LauncEe Poyntz. 





PARROT WHEEZERS 


CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATION TO ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


S I lately walked up Nassau street, 
‘*my custom always in the af- 
ternoon,” I heard a voice crying, ‘‘ Oh 
knee three cents furrup parrot whee- 
zers wuth tooo sh’In.” I looked round 
with some curiosity upon the subject 
of parrot wheezers, and found that the 
owner of the voice and of those arti- 
cles held the latter between his thumb 
and forefinger, while a dozen or more 
of them lay before him on atray. In 
fact he supposed that he was saying 
what, according to the absurd preju- 
dices prevalent as to English orthogra- 
phy, would be written, ‘‘Only three 
cents for a pair of tweezers worth two 
shillings ;” and the purpose of his out- 
cry was the purely philanthropic one 
of vending those useful implements at 
that alarming sacrifice. I did not be- 
come a purchaser, whether from a lit- 
erary lack of the coin which even his 
benevolence plainly regarded as neces- 
sary to such a transaction, or from a 
dim consciousness that I was already 
the possessor of some half dozen par- 
rot wheezers, vagrant and of various 
degrees of antiquity and dilapidation, 
it is not worth while particularly to 
set forth. But only a few minutes had 
passed when I felt that I really owed 
that adolescent person three cents, if 
not more, for some reflections which 
he had suggested to me on the subject 
of English pronunciation. 

On what ground could it be reason- 
ably maintained that he was not right 
in the utterance which I, with feeble 
attempt at phonography, have endea- 
vored to record? Usage? There are 
more people, even among the educated, 
that call the little toilet articles which 
he was engaged in dispensing a parrot 
wheezers than there are that call them a 
pair of tweezers. I doubt if Lord Ma- 
caulay called them a pair of tweezers. 
Mr. Everett might have done so. This 
being the case—and I think that no 


intelligent and accurate observer of 
English speech will deny that it is so— 
if language means spoken words, of 
which writing is but an imperfect, 
clumsy, misleading although necessary 
and to a certain extent useful record, 
why is not parrot wheezers the proper 
name and the proper spelling of the 
name of the implements in question? 
The fact that there is a bird called a 
parrot, and that there are certain men 
and other animals who are called 
wheezers, and that the combination of 
those two words and things might in 
that case be supposed to be indicated, 
is of no more importance in this rela- 
tion than the other fact that if one 
were to say that the ‘‘ Tribune ” aspires 
to be the foremost newspaper in the 
country, he might be supposed to be 
making some invidious reference to its 
new building. True, the spire in aspire 
is of Latin origin, and means to breathe, 
and the spire in a spire is Teutonic, 
and means a sprout, and hence any- 
thing that shoots upward. But if lan- 
guage is mere sound, what of that? 
We merely use the same words to mean 
entirely different things. The old 
spelling books give a list of words of 
the same sound but of different mean- 
ing, including, for example, ball, a 
round body, ball, an assemblage for 
dancing, and bawl, to cry aloud. But, 
again, if language is mere vocal utter- 
ance, speech, why are not b-a-// the 
first, b-a-// the second, and 6-a-w-/ the 
same words, not seemingly the same, 
but to all intents and purposes actual- 
ly the same? Their entirely different 
etymology and meaning are facts en- 
tirely from the purpose. And if or- 
thography should do no more than rep- 
resent to the eye the sounds of words, 
and should do that exactly under all 
circumstances, no matter what the 
meaning or the origin of the word, 
why should not ball and bawl be spell- 
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ed alike, as aspire and a spire really are, 
and why should we not write, instead 
of a pair of tweezers, a parrot wheezers ? 
and in like manner, why not say that 
the Atlantic which rolls between the 
good American and his heaven is a 
notion ? 

The chief objection to our doing so, 
it would seem, according to those who 
take the view of language and of or- 
thography just mentioned, is that we 
should save no time by writing the 
words meaning a round body and also 
to cry aloud with the same letters, or 
by writing parrot wheczers instead of 
pair of tweezers, and a notion instead 
of an ocean. With regard to the last 
example, indeed, it might be pleaded, 
according to this view, that we should 
rid ourselves of the anomaly of repre- 
senting the same sound by tio and cea ; 
a point deserving the consideration 
which it shall hereafter receive. 

The view of language and of orthog- 
raphy which I have referred to as the 
ground of my inquiry is clearly and 
strongly set forth by one of our most 
eminent philologists, Francis A. March, 
professor of the English language and 
of philology, at Lafayette College, and 
now President of the American Philo- 
logical Society, in his address deliv- 
ered at the last meeting of that learned 
body. I give it in full, because, coming 
from such a source, it is worthy of the 
most respectful consideration, and also 
in order that my readers may see for 
themselves completely the position 
which I shall examine: 


In the first place a scientific knowledge of lan- 
guage may be and should be the means of im- 
proving language itself. When there is talk of 
improving language, the first thing that a man 
who uses the English language thinks of is spell- 
ing. It is of no use to try to characterize with 
fitting epithets and adequate termsof objurga- 
tion the monstrous spelling of the English lan- 
guage. . Spelling is often thought of as 
child’s work and of little serious moment, but it 
is by no means 80. The time lost by it is a large 
part of the whole school-time of the mass of men, 
and with a large majority of those who are said 
to read, and who can read if you give them time, 
it is a fatal bar through life to that easy and in- 
telligent reading which every one ought to have 
at command. Count the hours which each man 
wastes in learning to read at school, the hours 
which he wastes through life from the hindrance 
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to easy reading, the hours wasted at school in 
learning to spell, the hours spent through life in 
keeping up and perfecting this knowledge of spell- 
ing, in consulting dictionaries—a work that never 
ends—the hours that he spends in writing silent 
letters; and multiply this time by the number of 
persons who speak English, and we shall have a 
total of millions of years wasted by each genera- 
tion. The cost of printing the silent letters of 
the English language is to be counted by mil- 
lions of dollars for each generation. Who has 
not heard the groans of Germans or Frenchmen 
trying to learn how our words sound, or read the 
petitions of the Japanese? And yet literary ama- 
teurs fall in love with these squintings and lisp- 
ings. Their favorite old English editions extend 
the charms of their fair white paper, clear and 
graceful type, broad margins, and comely, trusty 
binding, to the spelling which is used in them, 
and these old forms of the words have an aroma 
like the old leather of the binding, more delight- 
ful than wine. They try to defend them by 
pleading their advantage in the study of etymol- 
ogy. But a changeless orthography destroys the 
material for etymological study, and written re- 
cords are valuable to the philologist just in pro- 
portion as they are accurate records of speech 
as spoken from year to year. 


In the objections here raised to the 
present system of orthography—if it 
can be called a system—there is no- 
thing particularly new, according to 
my observation, except the point as 
to the loss of money involved in the 
time spent in writing letters which 
are not pronounced, The irregularity, 
the incongruity, and the anomaly of 
English orthography have been assert- 
ed and discussed for many years, 
And it must be confessed that the ob- 
jections made to it have much reason 
on their side—if they are not made 
against an unavoidable result of the 
relations of spoken and written lan- 
guage. Nor shall I for one hold upa 
system for admiration which has, in a 
great measure, been imposed upon us 
by pedants, printers, and publishers. 
But although Professor March is a phil- 
ologist with whom any writer upon 
language, were his knowledge ten-fold 
what mine is, might well consult his 
safety by agreeing, I shall venture to 
express my disagreement with some 
of the positions taken in this passage. 

And in the first place it does not 
seem to be so sure a thing that a sci- 
entific knowledge of language either 
may be or should be a means of im- 
proving language itself. Science is 
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essentially positive; and above all 
other sciences, that of language is so. 
It deals with ascertained facts. Its 
function is the discovery of facts, of 
their relations, their analogies, and of 
the laws, if there be laws, according 
to which those facts have been evolved. 
Reasoning from what has been to 
what may be, science may point out, 
not with certainty, but with more or 
less of probability, what will be the 
course of events in any department of 
human knowledge. Briefly, it may 
indicate a normal line of progress. 
But this, possible in other sciences, 
seems to be exceedingly difficult if 
net almost impossible in language. 
For the very form and substance of 
language depends upon the working 
of an incalculable force, the human 
will—say rather as to language the 
human caprice, the unreasonable, fleet- 
ing fashion of a day. And in no de- 
partment of language is the will so 
capricious, so unaccountable and un- 
traceable in its action as in pronuncia- 
tion, with which orthography dis- 
agrees, and with which, in all lan- 
guages which have a_ literature, 
orthography has always disagreed 
more or less, the variation being least, 
I believe, in the modern Spanish. In 
all departments of language, however, 
science would seem to be powerless as 
an agent, because, in the very nature 
of things, usage must run ahead of 
science, and usage is determined by 
an altogether irresponsible, irregular, 
and almost undetectable exercise of 
the will. Usage may not always make 
right in language; but it must make 
fact. And as to pronunciation and or- 
thography, science may teach through 
trumpets, but men will be, and must be, 
and ought to be guided by usage and 
not by reason. You may teach a man 
from the highest pinnacle of phonology 
that he ought to pronounce sewer, suer 
or see-wer, but if those around him 
pronounce it shore, as all men used to 
do, he will so pronounce it. You 
may prove to him in Barbara that he 
ought to write through Oru, and if the 
people around him write it through, he 
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will so write it. He must so pro- 
nounce, he must so write, or he would 
be unintelligible, and thus fail of the 
very end he has in view in either 
speaking or writing. The misuse of 
words may be corrected by teaching; 
the art of using language effectively 
may be taught, or at least it may be 
learned; but how science is to im- 
prove language itself it is at least very 
difficult to discover, unless language 
is formed by science and imposed 
upon men by one linguistic autocrat ; 
for two would surely disagree. 

Nor can it be admitted, I think, 
that the first thought of every man 
who thinks at all upon the subject of 
improving the English language is in 
reference to its spelling. Certainly 
there are many thoughtful although 
possibly not inerroneous students of 
the subject, who regard other possible 
improvements as much more desirable. 
For instance, the purging it of need- 
less, cumbrous, and enfeebling Ro- 
manic words and phrases and con- 
structions, the increase of its com- 
pounding power, the attainment of a 
greater exactness and precision by a 
regard to the radical meaning of words 
already forming a part of its vocabu- 
lary. These ends in the improvement 
of language are perhaps unattainable, 
almost as far beyond our reach as any 
material change in its orthography; 
but the former are certainly much 
more thought of and desired by many 
English scholars than the latter. 

That the spelling of the English lan- 
guage is so grievous an infliction upon 
mankind as Professor March would 
make it out to be, I cannot admit. 
Careful and cautious as he is in his lin- 
guistic analysis, it would seem that 
here he has given loose rein to exag- 
geration, And I think, moreover, that 
he has misapprehended the facts, 
as some others have. Learning to 
spell a full vocabulary of English 
words is not very easy work for most 
children; but it nevertheless does very 
distinctly and clearly seem to be 
‘‘child’s work.” For it is of that 
purely elemental unreasoning kind, 
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requiring only memory and repetition, 
which is peculiarly adapted to the 
childish condition of mind. It is al- 
most the only thing that may be 
taught absolutely and without ques- 
tion, which admits no reasoning, and 
in a young child invites none; but 
which is accepted absolutely by him, 
as he receives it from usage and from 
instruction, as he receives his spoken 
mother tongue itself. The teaching 
of it, too, is a task that may be left to 
almost any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence and education, quite regardless 
of beliefs or moral questions. There 
is not a religious and a freethinking, 
a Papist and a Protestant school of 
spelling. As to its not being child’s 
work—if it is never learned in child- 
hood, it will never be learned at all. 

It is not easy—that is, not very easy 
—to learn to spell English well and 
readily. But why should it be easy? 
It is not easy to learn to do anything 
well and readily, that is much worth 
learning. It is not even easy to learn 
How many 


to speak well and readily. 
years pass and how much trouble is 
taken before an ordinarily intelligent 
child is able to speak its mother 


tongue plainly and correctly. Some 
are well on in their ‘teens before they 
accomplish that, and some never do 
accomplish it; there are certain letters 
and certain combinations of letters 
which they are never able to master, 
just as some other young persons are 
never able to master certain combina- 
tions in written language; that is, in 
spelling. And why should we look 
for a readiness and command in the 
use of the arbitrary visible signs of 
speech that we do not find in speech 
itself? It seems to be assumed that 
all persons should be able to spell as 
they are able to speak. Why? It 
would be very difficult, I think, to 
give a sufficient ground in reason to 
support this assumption. If pronun- 
ciation were not the varying—now 
slightly, now greatly varying—thing 
that it is, and every arbitrary sign 
represented the single sound to which 
it was first assigned (if indeed any let- 
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ters, except a very few of the conso- 
nants were so assigned, which seems 
to me more than doubtful), if sounds 
were expressible by signs so that one 
man could communicate that which 
he means to another by any alphabet 
however ingeniously contrived and 
however copious (which I think I shall 
show hereafter is not the case, even 
among phonologists), if these sup- 
posed relations of speech and spelling 
were as certain as they are doubtful, 
with what reason should we even then 
expect children or young persons to 
learn easily to spell well? What do 
they learn easily? Not arithmetic, I 
believe, although figures are unchange- 
able in their representative power and 
in their relations, and children begin 
to count and to reckon almost as soon 
as they begin to speak. Children toil 
over the spelling-book, but do they 
not also toil over the arithmetic? In 
the days of ferruling, for which did 
they suffer most, their spelling or their 
tables? polysyllables, or long division? 
According to my experience and my 
observation, much the more for the 
latter. And with what result? We 
can most of us spell correctly all the 
words that we have occasion to use, 
and do it without thought. But apart 
from professed accountants, which of 
us could go through the multiplica- 
tion table on the spur of the moment 
as readily and as correctly as he could 
write a letter—something immediate- 
ly ready to say in the letter being 
provided? I fear that at any competi- 
tive examination through which I may 
be put I should be found shaky in my 
7’s and 9’s; and I know that there are 
many persons who spell like a book 
who would share my uncertainty.* 
The assumption that spelling should 
be more easily learned and retained 

*I have remarked one fact, however, which I 
have never seen recorded, and which on mention- 
ing it to accountants and teachers I have found 
to be new to them, to my surprise: that the 
combinations of 9 always produce figures which 
are either 9 or the sum of which is 9. Thus: 9, 
18, 27, 96, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108, 117, 126, and 
so forth. The reason of this remarkable fact I 


do not pretend or hope to understand ; but it is 
none the less a safe guide. 
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than any other elementary branch of 
study, for instance arithmetic or geog- 
raphy, seems to be entirely without 
foundation in reason. That the power 
of speaking easily and correctly should 
be general might be much more rea- 
sonably assumed, because speech is the 
distinctive attribute of mankind. But 
we have seen that even speech, correct 
speech, is not thus easily and readily 
acquired; how then can we expect 
that the ready and correct use of the 
arbitrary signs of shifting speech 
should be acquired more readily and 
retained so as to be more absolutely 
at command? 

That time is lost, and as time is 
money, that money is lost in writing 
letters which are not sounded, is also 
not so clear to me as it seems to be to 
Professor March and those whose 


views he has so forcibly expressed. 
Time is spent in writing them; but so 
is time spent in doing anything; and 
looking at the subject from my point 


of view, and I venture to think from 
Professor March’s, it is not quite sure 
that all time is lost that is not spent in 
getting or in saving money. I should 
be sorry to think that the author of 
the great Anglo-Saxon grammar, which 
is such an honor to our scholarship, 
took that view of even the humblest 
form of literary labor. And is he 
really in earnest in saying that our 
spelling is ‘‘a fatal bar through life to 
easy and intelligent reading?” Such 
an assertion, I think, cannot safely be 
made in the face of the daily experi- 
ence of the readers of the millions of 
volumes and the tens of millions of 
newspapers and magazines that are is- 
sued yearly. I am very sure that the 
readers of those publications, those of 
them who can do anything easily and 
intelligently, read them with little or 
no thought of spelling and entirely 
untroubled by it, even if they do not 
spell accurately themselves. And as 
to the millions of years that are wasted 
in consequence of the peculiarities of 
English spelling and in consulting dic- 
tionaries, I cannot but think that the 
assertions of this passage are, to say 
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the least, made in the very strongest 
possible form of hyperbole. 

To the groans of Frenchmen and of 
Germans upon this subject I confess 
that I can listen with a dull and un- 
sympathizing ear; and as to the peti- 
tion of the Japanese that we should 
alter our spelling for their convenience, 
after thanking the petitioners for a 
quiet laugh, I can give them leave to 
withdraw it, or move to lay it on the 
table, unless it should be referred to 
the Department of Justice. The Eng- 
lish language is made for the use of 
English-speaking people; it is made 
by themselves for their own conven- 
ience, or if you please for their own 
inconvenience, and without regard to 
the peculiarities of speech or orthog- 
raphy pertaining to other peoples. I 
for one hope that it will never lose its 
distinctive characteristics, however 
difficult they may be of acquirement 
by foreigners. It might be conven- 
ient for publicists to have a common 
means of intercommunication, as Latin 
has been and still is among scholars, 
as it would be for merchants to have 
a coin which would serve as a com- 
mon resolvent of all accounts; but the 
loss of peculiarities of language can- 
not be looked for while those of race, 
and therefore of literature, exist; and 
to deprive the world of these would be 
like depriving nature of her peculiari- 
ties of scenery and of climate. With- 
out them life would lack its savor. 
One of the deplorable results of what 
is called the spread of civilization is 
the laying aside of national costume ; 
and it is a result which has no logical 
connection with the diffusion of 
knowledge and the increased facilities 
of intercourse which it accompanies. 
I would counter the petition of our 
Japanese friends as to English orthog- 
raphy by one entreating them to pre- 
serve their own costume, in which 
they are picturesque, dignified, and 
comfortable, instead of adopting the 
stove-pipe hat, the formless trousers, 
and the hideous coat of civilization, 
in which they look like barbers’ boys 
or ambitious monkeys, while they 
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more than share our discomfort in our 
troublesome disguises by their unfit- 
ness to their climate. 

Complaint of our orthography comes 
from Frenchmen with an ill grace 
which is only prevented by uncon- 
sciousness from attaining the dignity of 
impudence. If English has words the 
spelling and pronunciation of which 
are incongruous, French has them too, 
not less striking either in congruity or 
in number. If written English has 
letters which are not heard in speech, 
French has so many that they cannot 
be counted for multitude. Examples 
in almost every phrase in common use 
will occur to every reader; as, monsieur, 
mademoiselle, billet doux, faux pas, il 
fait beau temps, je suis heureua, faites mes 
compliments, tapis vert, coup de maitre. 
See also these words on the first page 
of the first French book that I open: 
‘* ou tant Wofficiers perdirent leurs vies,” 
** cous n’avez point de’etat,” ‘a partiz de 
ce temps,” ‘‘ en doigtant.” But to make 
this point is work of supererogation. 
As to variable and uncertain pronunci- 
ation, it may be remarked, for example, 
that E and U are letters which have a 
very marked, and the latter a very pe- 
culiar sound in French, yet e in je has 
the sound of win the English tub, and 
the union of the same letter with w in 
jeu does not save that word from hav- 
ing the same vowel sound. The @ in 
pan and the e in encore have the sathe 
sound, The i in timbale has the same 
sound as ai in pain (French), while pin 
has thasame vowel sound as pain, and 
yet in pair the ai has exactly the same 
sound which the same combination has 
in English. But why go into particu- 
lars as to the manifold incongruities of 
French pronunciation, which would be 
monstrous if they were not, as I be- 
lieve, like our own, perfectly natural 
and almost unavoidable? And what 
shall we say of the many imperfect, 
mangled, half stifled sounds in that lan- 
guage, making it almost ridiculous and 
almost unfit for manly speech—sounds 
like those of en, in, an, em, im, in 
which all distinction of vowel and 
consonant is swallowed up in _half- 
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formed nasality—and of euz, and ut, and 
tre, and aille, to pass by many others? 
Surely it would become French-speak- 
ing people to avoid making complaints 
of the pronunciation of other lan- 
guages. Nor is German without like 
monstrosities of written and spoken 
language, although, as far as my 
knowledge of it goes, they are less nu- 
merous and less striking than those of 
the French and English tongues. 
Notwithstanding all that has been 
said, it must be admitted that the in- 
congruities of English speech and 
English spelling are great and mani- 
fold. That, for example, urn, earn, 
work, bird, were, scourge, and tierce 
should have the same vowel sound, 
and that the same should be true of 
mine, pie, eye, buy, and height, would 
seem at the first thought to show that 
in spoken and written English the re- 
lation between sound and sign is al- 
most indeterminable. The frequently 
cited through, rough, cough, dough, 
and lough may well puzzle foreigners. 
But none of these, or of their kind, it 
seems to me, should puzzle or trouble 
English-speaking men. For, unless I 
am greatly in error, the perplexity and 
the grief of mind that many do feel on 
this subject arise from a misconception 
of the facts. We do not really pro- 
nounce uw, and ea, and o, and i alike; 
nor do we pronounce ough oo, nor uff, 
nor off, nor oh, nor och, No intelligent 
man, if asked what is the sound of u, 
would give that of the vowel sound in 
urn, or if of 0, the vowel sound in work, 
or if of i or e, the vowel sounds in bird 
and were ; all these sounds being in fact 
one. He would no more do this than 
he would say, on the other hand, that 
the correct utterance of a well-known 
line of Pope’s is, The proh-peer stew- 
die ohf mane-kind ice mane. It by no 
means follows, because the word which 
we spell lord is pronounced lawrd, that 
we pronounce 9 aw. Such a conclusion 
would reverse the relations of spoken 
and written language. For it is the 
former which is language; and the lat- 
ter is a mere series of arbitrary and 
conventional signs by which we repre- 
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sent it and call it to mind. And this 
representing and calling to mind is 
not of the elements of a written word, 
but of a whole spoken word. What- 
ever may have been the original rela- 
tions of sounds and letters, of spoken 
and written language, such are the re- 
lations they have at present. Spoken 
language is one thing; and itis an ab- 
solute thing, self-existent and not lim- 
ited and controlled, although it may 
be, and to a certain degree is, modified 
by written language, which is quite an- 
other thing. It may be objected that 
this is just what is complained of ; that 
this severance of the relations of 
spoken and written language is the 
grievance against which the phono- 
graphic school of phonologists protest, 
the wrong which they seck to right. 
To which the reply is that this sever- 
ance is involved in the nature of 
things; and that it is unavoidable, ex- 
cept by such a continual change of 
orthography as would make written 
language as variable as spoken. This 
brings us to the consideration of the 
last point in the passage which is the 
occasion of these remarks. 

Before considering this, however, let 
me, at the risk of violating the good 
maxim ‘‘ gui s’ercuse, accuse,” declare 
that, although I believe it to be true 
that, in Professor March's words, 
‘*there are literary amateurs that fall 
in love with these squintings and lisp- 
ings,” and although a good deal of my 
twenty years of hard literary labor has 
been spent in straightening these 
squintings and smoothing these lisp- 
ings, Iam not one of those who have 
fallen in love with them. If there be 
a fibre of conservatism in my complec- 
tion, it is not in regard to orthography 
and pronunciation, as to which I am 
ready for very radical measures. I 
would begin, for instance, by turning 
K out of the English alphabet, where 
it has no business, and restoring to 
C its proper sound and functions, 
so that, for example, we should pro- 
nounce sceptre skeptre, and not write 
skeptic, any more than we should write 
skeptik, but sceptic, and write thic and 
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bric, instead of thick and brick. I would 
stay that tendency to throw a strong 
accent upon the antepenultimate sylla- 
ble, merely because it is the antepen- 
ultimate, which not only mars our lan- 
guage by an awkward, jerky, anti- 
rhythmical huddle of sounds, but often 
conceals sense and violates common 
sense, giving us such words as ge-ég- 
raphy, bidg-raphy, or-thig-raphy, sten- 
égraphy, in which compounded words 
the only stress is laid upon a syllable 
which has no proper or significant ex- 
istence as such, it being composed of 
the last letter of one word and the first 
letter of another, each torn away from 
a place where it sounds well and means 
something—a tendency, or rule, or 
‘‘law,” as some folk call such whim- 
sics, which threatens to give us, in- 
deed requires, such abominations as a/- 
lip-athy, ho-me-dp-athy, pho-tig-raphy, 
and te-lég-raphy. In all such matters 
we must conform to usage whether we 
will or not, unless we would seem af- 
fected, pedantic, and to a certain ex- 
tent ridiculous; and therefore I sup- 
pose that, ere long, we shall be talk- 
ing of te-lég-raphy and te-lég-raphers. 
But how much better the rhythm of 
these words, and how much more pre- 
servative of their sense, if they were 
pronounced according to their forma- 
tion, with two light accents instead of 
one heavy one, ¢téle-griph-y, phé-to- 
graph-y, hi-meo-péth-y, dl-lo-pith-y, and, 
I do not hesitate te say, gé-0-gréph-y, 
bi-o-gra-phy, o6r-tho-gri-phy, stén-o-gri- 
phy, hopeless as their case is by the 
bad usage of generations. This, how- 
ever, only by the by, and by way of 
showing my freedom from prejudice 
against change merely as change. 
Nevertheless it does seem to me that 
there is some ‘‘ advantage in the study 
of etymology ” to be derived from the 
preservation in orthography of the 
remnants of the elements and the roots 
of words, For example, a great many 
people say in affirmative reply to a 
lady, ‘* Yes’m,” and it is at least quite 
possible that such may become the 
general usage. Now here the ’m, 
which is a mere nasal hum, is the rem- 
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nant of mea domina, meaning ‘‘my 
lady,” ‘‘ my mistress; ” the steps of de- 
cay being mea domina, madamina, ma- 
dame, madam, ma’am, mum, ’m. Now 
although, as I have said, Professor 
March is a safe man to agree with, I do 
venture to believe that mea domina is 
far more easily traceable by the ety- 
mologist in madam than in ’m, or even 
in mum. So, for example, it would 
seem that the French dit, which is the 
descendant of the Latin dictus, and 
which used to be written dict, is much 
more obviously connected with its ori- 
ginal than if it were written di, as it is 
pronounced, or rather as the word 
which the letters d-i-t represent is pro- 
nounced, and very much more so than 
if the sound di were represented by 
some ‘‘ paleographic ” or phonographic 
contrivance of arbitrary signs by which 
the d should be replaced (only for ex- 
ample) by 4 and the i (again only for 
example) by 7. It will be seen by any 


student of language, that this in no 
way touches the application of any 


well established law of word-forma- 
tion, or of phonetic decay, such, for 
example, as that by which in Italian 
the Latin 7 passes in to i, and from 
pluvium, plumbum, and planta we have 
piova, piomba, and pianta. 

One other case in point may prove 
interesting if not convincing. If a 
philologist of the future, without cer- 
tain special knowledge, or indeed if 
any person without such knowledge 
were to meet with an account of the 
lamentations of a musician over his 
broken shell, what would he under- 
stand by it? and what would be the 
notion that he would form of the shell 
the destruction of which was the cause 
of such grief to a musician? Natural- 
ly he would think of the origin of 
Apollo’s lyre, and suppose that here 
was a poetic use of the old Greek le- 
gend. But he would be wrong; and 
when he found out that he was so, and 
that this she/] was the musician’s name 
for a big fiddle, I take it that the ety- 
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mology of the word would not be very 
obvious, certainly not so clear as if he 
had found it written celle, although it 
was pronounced shell, This is no sup- 
posed case. Among musicians a vio- 
loncello has come to be called a shell, 
and this name for it is spreading rap- 
idly among amateurs. It has come, as 
any one may see, from a dropping of 
the first part of a long word. Its last 
syllables, cello (tshello) in Italian, celle 
(selle) in French, and cell (tshell) in Ger- 
man, have naturally and easily taken 
the pronunciation of shel] for shortness 
and for ease; and we thus find the in- 
strument spoken of by an abbreviation 
of its ‘name, which omits entirely the 
essential and really designating part 
of it, violon, of which again the stem is 
viol, and preserves only the diminutive 
affix cello, which again is degraded in- 
to shell, According to the theory of 
orthography and pronunciation which 
we have been considering, such should 
be the received spelling of the word, 
and we should write, not of a violon- 
cello player, or even of a ‘cello player, 
but of a shell player or shellist. More- 
over, we are called on to believe that 
the etymologist would find his path as 
clear in tracing she/list as in doing the 
same with violoncellist. 

These are mere hints and sugges- 
tions of reasons for doubting that 
‘* written records are valuable to the 
philologist just in proportion as they 
are accurate records of speech as 
spoken from year to year.” If there 
be nothing in them, we may, as far as 
etymology is concerned, write, instead 
of ‘‘phonetic news,” and ‘‘pair of 
tweezers,” fonetic nuz and parrot whee- 
zers; although there may perhaps be 
other than etymological reasons against 
the adoption of those as established 
orthographies. 

Upon this subject and others, chiefly 
practical, connected with English pro- 
nunciation, I have something to say 
which may be said hereafter. 

RicHaRD GRANT WUOITE. 
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THE CENTENARY. 

Rosert Burns, writing in 1788 touch- 
ing the hundredth anniversary of the ever- 
memorable downfall of the Stuarts, says: 
“‘T dare say the American Congress in 

776 will be allowed to be as able and as 
enlightened as the English Convention 
was in 1688; and that their posterity will 
celebrate the centenary of their deliver- 
ance from us as duly and sincerely as we 
do ours from the oppressive measures of 
the house of Stuart.” Perhaps this was 
the first memorable specific forecast of 
the ceremony our country will conduct 
next year at Philadelphia ; and modest 
enough was the poet’s prophecy. Some 
people pretend that we habitually sol- 
emnize the wrong Independence day—as 
Artemus Ward went to weep at the tomb 
of Shakespeare, and cried over the wrong 
grave. But it is only with ours as with 
many another patriotic holiday—the crit- 
ic has ever some flaw to pick: as that the 
hero is a myth, or was born on another 
morning, or that the battle was not de- 
termined or the charter sealed on the 
particular day whose anniversary the 
people keep. And, to say sooth, one who 
was prophet as well as priest at our altar 
of independence, writing a letter to his 
wife on the next day, July 3, 1776, said : 
‘‘The second day of July, 1776, will be 
the most memorable epocha in the histo- 
ry of America. I am apt to believe that 
it will be celebrated by succeeding gener- 
ations as the great anniversary festival. 
It ought to be commemorated as the day 
of deliverance, by solemn acts of devo- 
tion toGod Almighty. It ought to be sol- 
emnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires, and illuminations, from one end of 
this continent to the other, from this 
time forward for evermore.” Save for 
the transfer of date from July 2 to 
July 4, what foresight was this of John 
Adams! a glance, keener than that 
of Burns, down the avenue of the ages, 
from that time forth for evermore; a 
glance that saw the newborn nation 
stretching, as now it does, ‘from one 
end of this continent to the other ;” saw, 


too, the method of celebration, and with 
broad, solid sense, found nothing incon- 
gruous in the commingling of solemn 
acts of devotion to God, parades in the 
streets, raree shows, field sports, guns, 
bells, and bonfires. 

It was possibly an odd fancy to select 
for the main feature of our national ju- 
bilee an international show. But we 
must already concede to this scheme two 
great results that would not flow from 
any other device of celebration; namely, 
that of attracting the largest possible 
share of the world’s attention for our 
birthday festival, and that of awakening 
at the earliest moment the enthusiasm of 
our countrymen. What other ceremony 
appointed for a day so distant could have 
aroused the people so long in advance? 
What other would be known and pre- 
pared for, a twelvemonth beforehand, in 
Australia and Siam? Now, as this pro- 
gramme of the world’s fair was the only 
one in which all nations could and would 
take part, and as no other would demand 
so early attention, surely, with its twelve 
or twenty months of making ready and 
its six months of exhibition, this fair of 
ours must impress more continuously and 
durably on mankind the political moral 
itis meant to point, than any less cosmo- 
politan performance, to be begun and 
ended within the limits of a single day. 

And the ‘‘centennial fever,” now rag- 
ing nearly everywhere, has been occupy- 
ing Philadelphia for years. Fully a 
twelvemonth ago, in that city, the figures 
‘*1776-1876” were written on livery sta- 
bles, newspapers, bakeries, theatres, 
horse cars—met the eye everywhere. The 
hats, coats, boots, bar-rooms, ball-clubs, 
pen-wipers, pins, prize pigs, meeting- 
houses, cravats, sugar-plums, fine-cut are 
all “centennial.” You can hardly buy 
bread that is not from a centennial oven, 
nor slate your house without the aid of a 
centennial roofer. The centennial hack- 
man drives you in his coach, ‘‘ The Cen- 
tennial,” to a centennial hotel, where 
your furniture and foed are centennial; 
and if this be true in June, 1875, what 
shall be expected of June, 1876? 
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The zeal and pride with which so many 
Philadelphians long ago took up the pro- 
ject of a world’s fair are indeed remark- 
able. The city government began its 
part of the work by appointing a com- 
mission of eminent citizens to visit the 
Vienna fair and report on what would be 
required for the fair at Philadelphia. 
This committee comprised the City So- 
licitor, the present Commissioner of 
Highways, and several other well-known 
gentlemen. Their official report was 
made to the city councils, and printed 
for circulation in pamphlet form. Hav- 
ing first set forth the resemblances and 
the differences between Vienna and Phil- 
adelphia, it then offered a series of gen- 
eral suggestions for the improvement of 
the latter city, with a view to its prepa- 
ration for the exhibition of 1876. ‘‘ The 
city of Vienna,” they said, ‘‘contains a 
population almost equal to that of the 
city of Philadelphia; its people are en- 
gaged in manufacturing pursuits similar 
to those for which our city is famous;” 
and then they showed how a liberal out- 
lay had made Vienna ‘‘a city possessing 


the stable appearance of London, the 
beauty and brilliance of Paris, and the 
system and regularity of Philadelphia.” 
Accordingly they urged, both on munici- 
pal and national grounds, a very large 
expenditure in embellishing Philadelphia 


for the coming fair. On such occasions, 
they said, to the host of foreign visitors 
‘*Paris is France—Vienna is Austria— 
London is England. So in 1876 Phila- 
delphia will be the United States, or at 
least ought to be, if we are true to our- 
_selves.” The first of the practical sug- 
gestions was to ‘‘make Fairmount Park, 
par excellence, the grandest park in the 
world. This is by no means a difficult 
undertaking.” Then they would ‘ put 
Broad street into such condition that all 
the world may speak of it as a far more 
imposing avenue than the Champs Ely- 
sées in Paris, which at present stands un- 
rivalled.” Then, while they admitted 
the extraordinary extent of the street 
railway system in the city, giving a track, 
as it does, to every prominent street, 
whether of business or residence, and 
while they also confessed being told ‘‘ by 
a prominent railway official in Brussels 
that all the passenger railway men of Eu- 
rope were familiar with ‘the splendid 
network of railways in Philadelphia,’” 
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yet they urged the city councils ‘to 
force the passenger railway companies to 
reduce their fares to five cents per trip,”’ 
on the ground that ‘‘to charge the 
stranger forty per cent. more railway 
fare than he is charged in New York 
creates an unfavorable impression against 
Philadelphia at the outset.” In brief— 
for it is only possible to give examples of 
the earnest spirit of the report—the com- 
mittee declared that the advantages of 
the Exposition are not all to be reaped 
during the exhibition weeks of 1876 : ‘It 
is simply an epoch which will compel us 
to take such a position among the great 
cities of the world as in the ordinary 
course of events we would not reach for 
a quarter of a century. This one hun- 
dredth anniversary will be to Philadel- 
phia a new birth, a fresh start, in all her 
metropolitan attire.” Such an event, 
they said, would justify the city govern- 
ment in ‘‘ organizing a system of repair 
on a scale which they have not felt them- 
selves at liberty to do in the past,” so 
that Philadelphia may ‘‘acquire what 
properly belongs to her, and what she 
will acquire if she be only true to her- 
self.” Such was the clarion call to the 
city at the outset of this enterprise. 

Now the elaborate plan of civic im- 
provement suggested by this committee 
has not, of course, been carried out—a 
hundred millions would not suffice for 
that; but the fervent spirit, and the 
thorough consciousness of responsibility 
at the scene of the great fair, are note- 
worthy. The same sense of responsibil- 
ity (one basis of success) is exhibited in a 
hundred ways. Even the last grand 
jury, at the close of their general pre- 
sentment, said: ‘‘ Let the city of Phila- 
delphia, occupying the central figure in 
the world’s progress to liberty and inde- 
pendence, be now put in such complete 
condition in exterior and interior that it 
will command the admiration cf the 
world’s peoples.” The last annual re- 
port of the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change in like manner says of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition: ‘‘ The City of Inde- 
pendence has awakened from the com- 
parative apathy which for a time charac- 
terized her. We have every material for 
making Philadelphia the trading and 
commercial as well as the manufactur- 
ing centre of America; the opportunity 
is now before us, and the fault will be 
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our own if we fail to seize it.” In his 
oration delivered the Fourth of July 
last, Mr. B. H. Brewster, who, as law- 
yer and orator combined, stands among 
the first of living Pennsylvanians, said: 
“I feel possessed with a conviction, 
which might even be called a supersti- 
tion, that Philadelphia will again be, as 
it once was, the real metropolis of the 
nation. The capital and the public of- 
fices of the Union will never return; the 
foreign trade may cluster at New York 
as it dves in Liverpool; but Philadelphia 
will be again, as she first was, the real 
centre of finance, of commerce, and 
wealth. She is at the head of the me- 
chanie arts and of manufacturing, and 
she has ever led in refinement, in sci- 
ence, and in jurisprudence.” At the 
November State election a committee of 
leading citizens of Philadelphia, headed 
by Mr. Morton McMichael, addressed to 
the Mayor a letter begging that officer to 
make unusual provision for an orderly and 
decorous exercise of the ballot, on account 
of the approaching Centennial Fair, say- 
ing: ‘Our city is now the centre of the 
largest interest and observation through- 
out the United States and the civilized 
world”; and Mayor Stokley courte- 
ously replied that he was aware, in com- 
mon with the gentlemen who had writ- 
ten to him, that ‘‘ Philadelphia is the 
cynosure of the world, in view of the 
coming Centennial, and that therefore 
we should walk cireumspectly,” and that 
he had taken special pains to have a 
quiet and legal election. When, last 
January, the Pennsylvania Legislature 
met, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in his opening address to that 
body, reminded the members, as an in- 
centive to good order and good action, 
that ‘‘now the eyes of all nations are 
upon our republic, and the eyes of every 
good citizen of the republic are on the 
Keystone State.” The president of the 
Board of Public Education of Philadel- 
phia, in his last annual report, dwells 
earnestly on the fact that the Centennial 
Fair is to be held ‘‘in a city which has 
the name, more than any other, of doing 
the fullest justice to its youth,” and 
says: ‘‘Our schools, which have long 
been regarded as models in their way, 
will be critically noticed by foreigners 
and by our own people coming from 
other States. It will be one of the 
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crowning glories of that centennial cele- 
bration if we can but demonstrate that 
Philadelphia, so long eminent for her 
scientific colleges, has a common-school 
system which approaches more nearly 
than any other the ideal standard of per- 
fection.” In fine, a hundred published 
utterances of the most intelligent and 
eminent citizens of Philadelphia could 
be cited to show that they are thorough- 
ly alive to the needs of the Exhibition, 
and to the value of making it a triumph. 

And their work is no less earnest than 
their words. Much has been done of 
late to adorn the city. The site of the 
Exhibition in Fairmount Park, a spot of 
great natural beauty, has been further 
embellished and made commodious for 
its purpose by the grading, bridge-build- 
ing, and other processes undertaken by 
the Centennial Commission, Already far 
advanced toward completion is the beau- 
tiful and costly Park Museum, which, 
besides serving temporarily as a more 
than ample art-gallery for the World’s 
Fair, will remain a noble and enduring 
monument for the city. Four anda half 
years ago the city government framed an 
act authorizing the Park Commissioners 
‘**to construct within the Park a suitable 
fire-proof building for a Public Art Gal- 
lery and Museum, for free exhibition at 
all times.” In the third annual report 
of the Commissioners for the year 1870, 
it is said that ‘‘a free gallery is among 
the pressing wants of Philadelphia. 
With a population at present only sur- 
passed by a single American city, and 
increasing at a ratio which, before the 
census.of 1900, will place it largely in ad- 
vance of all, our city has yet no adequate 
building in which works of art and ar- 
ticles of vertu and objects of unique in- 
terest can be gathered for popular conve- 
nience and gratification.” When, there- 
fore, the Legislature of Pennsylvania was 
afterward called upon to make an ap- 
propriation to the World’s Fair, it voted 
a million dollars, on condition that “the 
whole of said sum shall be devoted toa 
building for the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in the city of Philadelphia,” 
ete., and that the city should contribute 
half a million dollars to the same per- 
manent art gallery and museum, already 
so well known as the Centennial Memo- 
rial Building. This the city was glad to 
do; and thus it turns out that a beauti- 
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ful structure, costing a million and a half 
dollars, is going up—a building which 
will not only be of use to the Exhibition, 
but will remain ‘‘a joy forever.” There 
is reason to hope that many historic 
treasures, as well as many curious objects 
of art, gathered for the Exhibition, will 
be transferred by their owners to this 
long-desired and much-needed building, 
in which case a vast stock of valuable 
contents will be collected at once and at 
slight cost. This collection will always 
be free to visitors from all parts of the 
country. Another beautiful building 
(for the city of Philadelphia, besides the 
half million already mentioned, has voted 
another half million to various minor 
structures essential to the Fair) is the 
Horticultural Hall, the costliest hothouse 
in the country, which will also remain 
after the Fair as a permanent addition 
to the Park. 

Many other new edifices in the city, 
though built with no view to the Exhibi- 
tion, yet attest the architectural improve- 
ments on which, as already explained, 
the people are bent. Such, for example, 
are the Masonic Temple, and, above all, 
the splendid City Hall, which will prob- 
ably be, when finished, the most majes- 
tic and costliest structure of the kind in 
the country. Intruth, their architecture 
seems always to have been the special 
pride of Philadelphians, The art-lovers 
and connoisseurs of the city three or four 
years 2ince formed a “‘ Fairmount Park 
Art Association,” and in a late address 
delivered by the eminent Provost C, J. 
Stillé, this distinguished amateur, after 
asking, *‘ Cannot we do something in this 
Park, and in this city, where the heroic 
age of the republic was passed, to com- 
memorate this national history and keep 
alive its spirit?” added, ‘‘I know a man 
who, among the many reasons he gives 
for being grateful because he was born in 
Philadelphia, and has lived here all his 
life, is this, that he can gaze every day, 
if he chooses, upon the main building 
of the Girard College. To him that 
grand monument is a source of perennial 
pleasure. It is his ideal type of architec- 
tural beauty. To him its color, its form, 
its proportions, its simple majesty have 
the noble harmony of the finest music. 
He fills his soul with its beauty, as he 
would with that of some flower of ex- 
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quisite loveliness.” Could the Parthenon 
elicit more enthusiasm? In like spirit Mr. 
Brewster, a worshipper of architecture, 
in the oration already mentioned, claim- 
ing Philadelphia as the cradle of Ameri- 
can architecture, said: *‘ Other sea-board 
cities are provincial or filled with 
strangers from other parts of the nation 
and from other countries. . . Early 
in our career we commanded the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the colonies, 
and till 1820 this city was the commer- 
cial metropolis of the country. While 
we thus ruled, we ruled grandly, and we 
have never forgotten our dignity. The 
sentiment that then prevailed with our 
people still prevails. Then they embel- 
lished our city with works of architec- 
ture equalled nowhere in the Union in 
beauty and fitness. We then possessed 
nearly all of the public buildings and 
public works of the land, and they were 
objects of admiration. Strangers came 
from a distance to see and enjoy them.” 

Of course in the citations which have 
just been made there is a certain degree 
of local feeling which the people of other 
cities cannot be expected to share. But 
the point to notice is that this very mani- 
festation of local pride and satisfaction is 
a good omen for next year’s ceremonies. 
With a city less sensitive to the plea- 
sure of appearing well in the eyes of 
guests arriving from the four quarters of 
the globe, there might be less ground for 
relying on its preparations to receive 
them. Local pride begets enthusiasm, 
which in turn gives assurance of success. 
But the people of other cities should con- 
tribute generously toward paying for 
their share of the main industrial pal- 
ace—a structure whose original plan, 
magnificent but costly, has been prudent- 
ly and skilfully abridged to the lowest 
reasonable scale. Philadelphia will eas- 
ily take care of all the rest; and the Govy- 
ernment could greatly aid, without much 
expense, by detailing garrison troops as 
police for the Exhibition grounds, No 
other American city has a park so large 
and so full of landscape attractions; its 
vast manufactures make Philadelphia a 
thoroughly fit spot for an industrial fair; 
and finally, as the city of the Declara- 
tion, it is the only appropriate spot for 
the centennial ceremonies. 

Puivip QUILIBET. 
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THE EYE’S IMPERFECTIONS. 

Tue eye has long been held up as ap- 
parently the most wonderful and perfect 
structure conceivable, but just now there 
seems to be a more critical feeling on the 
subject. Several scientific papers have 
lately been read on the defects of this or- 
gan, the last one being by Professor Fos- 
ter, before the London Physical Society. 
The main deficiencies pointed out are 
that the eye is not achromatic, its field 
of view is very limited, and a large field 
is covered only by innumerable oscilla- 
tions of the eyeball, directing the vision 
to the different parts of the field in suc- 
cession. The lens is, technically speak- 
ing, not a good definer, the sensitive area 
is curved instead of flat, and the picture 
produced is so small as to prevent really 
good results. These criticisms tend to 
show that the eye, instead of being so 
wonderful a piece of mechanism as was 
once supposed, is really a makeshift, and 
formed by the concurrent development 
of certain sets of muscles, nerves, and 
membranes. The new-found strength of 
the objections is probably traceable to 
the all-pervading influence of the doc- 
trines taught by Darwin and his follow- 
ers, but the facts are not new. Profes- 
sor McLeod quotes Wollaston, who 
thought that the Frauenhofer lines di- 
vided the colored bands of the spectrum, 
and that the red end of the spectrum 
does not appear to have a botindary line, 
**because the eye is not competent to 
converge the red rays properly”; and 
from this expression he concludes that 
the great philosopher had very nearly if 
not quite discovered the chromatic de- 
fects of the eye. Some of the lately ad- 
vanced proofs of the eye’s imperfection 
are as follows: Its lack of achromatism 
is shown by the fact that to short-sighted 
persons the moon appears to have a blue 
fringe; that in using the spectroscope the 
red and blue ends of the spectrum can- 
not be seen with equal distinctness with- 
out adjusting the focussing lens; that a 
black piece of paper on a blue ground ap- 
pears to have a fringed edge, if viewed 
from even a short distance, while a black 
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patch on a red ground has a continuous 
margin. The eye is incapable of discern- 
ing the fact that the spectrum is of the 
same width throughout, the blue end ap- 
pearing to be wider than the red. These 
are but a very few of the objections late- 
ly raised against the popular notion of 
the eye’s perfectness, and there is a pret- 
ty good case made out. The eye is an 
instrument which is not perfect in its 
visual apparatus, but is provided with a 
number of compensating parts or pow- 
ers, which produce good results from a 
defective apparatus. The ability to cov- 
er a large field of view by rapid and mi- 
nute oscillations, mentioned above, is a 
case in point, and the chromatism of the 
iens is corrected by the fact that the 
overlapping of the images produces the 
mental impression of achromatism. 


THE LATE FATAL BALLOON ASCENT. 

Own the 15th of April the balloon ‘* Ze- 
nith” ascended from Paris under the 
charge of M. Sivel, and containing also 
two passengers, M. Gaston Tissandier 
and M, Crocé-Spinelli. The object of 
the ascent was purely scientific, the in- 
tention being to obtain samples of the up- 
per air for analysis, the determination of 
the carbonic acid ratio at various heights, 
together with barometric and other 
observations. One of the prominent 
features of the intended voyage was the 
great height to which the observations 
were to be extended. No bolder effort 
has ever been made to ascertain the phy- 
sical and chemical conditions of the at- 
mosphere at great heights. This bold- 
ness, however, had a fatal result. The 
balloon was released at 11:35 a. M., the 
ascent being gradual and the wind slight, 
and E. N. E. At first the rate of ascent 
was nine feet per second, but it gradual- 
ly diminished, and a little after one 
o’clock the balloon stood 22,800 feet 
above the earth, the passengers being 
well, though weak. An aspirator for the 
inhalation of oxygen had been provided, 
the use of which produced good effects. 
Ballast was thrown out, after which M. 
Tissandier, the only survivor, fainted. 
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His companions, however, must have re- 
tained consciousness, for at eighteen min- 
utes past two Crocé-Spinelli aroused him 
and told him to throw out ballast, as the 
balloon was descending fast. Among 
the articles thrown out was unfortunate- 
ly the aspirator, weighing 80 pounds, 
which Crocé-Spinelli threw overboard. 
Tissandier then wrote a few disconnected 
words in his memorandum book, and 
again fellasleep. Awaking an hour later, 
he found the balloon falling at a tremen- 
dous rate. His companions lay with 
blackened faces, blood oozing from their 
mouths and noses, and they were evi- 
dently dead. No ballast remained to be 
thrown out, and he was obliged to cut 
the grapnel rope to relieve the balloon 
just before it struck the ground. He 
landed 190 miles from Paris, in a direc- 
tion S. S. W. from the starting point. 
The frightful result of this expedition 
was sufficiently explained when the max- 
imum barometers, contained in a sealed 
case, were opened. They showed an al- 
titude of 14,000 metres, or about 46,600 
feet, or more than 8 miles. The voya- 
gers had gone up with the determination 
of reaching the height of 24,000 feet, and 
to this and the loss of the aspirator the 
fatal termination is perhaps due. M. 
Tissandier has embodied some of the re- 
sults obtained in a paper read before the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. The per- 
centage of carbonic acid varied from 2.40 
parts in 10,000 at 890 metres and 3.00 at 
1,000 metres elevation. The tempera- 
ture of the upper air was found to be un- 
expectedly high, the thermometer mark- 
ing 0 deg. C. at 18,200 feet and —10 deg. 
C, at 22,960 feet. Another anomaly was 
the high temperature which the gas in 
the balloon preserved in spite of the cool- 
ing which must have accompanied ex- 
pansion. At 22,960 feet it was 35 deg. 
C., and varied very little during the as- 
cent. One important observation made 
was that the direction of the air currents 
did not vary sensibly through an im- 
mense altitude; a fact that is opposed to 
the asserted east and west constant cur- 
rents. 


EVIDENCES OF UPHEAVAL IN ALASKA. 
Proressor M, W. Harrineton, of the 
Michigan State University, lately read a 
paper before the Scientific Association of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, ou some evidences 
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of elevation in the Arctic regions. His 
observations were made on the small is- 
land of Amaknak, which lies in Captain’s 
Harbor, a deep indentation in the north- 
ern end of Unalaska, which is itself one 
of the Aleutian islands, The island con- 
tains three or four masses of hills con- 
nected by level reaches, which are not 
more than thirty feet above the sea level, 
at high water. On the southernmost of 
these levels is found a fine series of ele- 
vated benches, which evidently once 
formed sea beaches. They are six in 
number, and lie between two hill masses, 
filling what was, before their deposition, 
a strait. A second series is found on the 
opposite side of a land-locked water pas- 
sage, where there are three more perma- 
nent beaches, one which is evidently very 
recent, and probably owes its origin to the 
last great storm, and finally the existing 
beach at the water’s edge. Thus the se- 
ries of permanent elevated beaches num- 
bers nine members in all. The greatest 
height above the water level is less than 
thirty feet. Professor Harrington con- 
siders the whole series to be of quite 
modern date, the oldest being, perhaps, 
of an age which is not measurable by 
years, but probably is by generations. 
The key of the whole process of manu- 
facture he finds in the last and still in- 
complete elevated beach. That being 
evidently the product of a storm, as 
shown by the fact that it is really a 
mound, with a depression on its inland 
side, he refers all its predecessors to the 
same origin, coupled with the steady but 
gradual rise of the land. A violent storm 
would throw up a beach which might be 
protected by a second beach thrown up 
by a less violent tempest, in which case 
the latter would be continually eaten 
away and repaired by the waves, until by 
the rise of land the first would be perma- 
nently removed beyond their influence. 
As to the evidence of a general rise 
throughout that region, he adduced sev- 
eral proofs, such as the shallowing of a 
channel through which ships formerly 
passed, the fact that a water-worn arch- 
way, ten feet wide and fifteen feet high, 
is evidently cut by wave action, but now 
stands with its floor ten feet above the 
water surface, and others of similar sig- 
nificance. On St. Michael’s island are 
some basaltic rocks full of amygdaloid- 
al cavities. The upper portion of the 
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rock is fully fifteen feet out of water, but 
in its cavities rest, in situ, fragments of 
a species of barnacle, which must have 
taken up that position when the rock was 
daily covered by the tide. As to the oc- 
currence of sea urchins on the rocks, at 
heights up to five hundred feet, he con- 
siders that to be valueless as evidence, 
since birds are known to raise their cap- 
tives of that kind to a height of forty or 
fifty feet, and drop them on the rocks to 
break them open. The elevation of the 
beaches he considers to be due to that 
general movement of continental up- 
heaval which has been noticed in polar 
regions, but in addition to that the vol- 
canic forces which are in so frequent op- 
eration in that region occasionally effect 
local disturbances. The frequency of 
the earthquakes in that region is a phe- 
nomenon that has peculiar significance in 
view of the constant rise of the land. 
The northern shore of Alaska has the 
characteristics of a land just rising from 
the sea. It is generally level, with a 
gradual slope, like that of a beach, to the 
water’s edge, the gentle slope being con- 
Its surface 


tinued far beyond the coast. 
abounds in lagoons, inlets, and lakes, all 
quite shallow. 


A MODEL NAVY. 

Mr. Joun Scorr Russewt, the cele- 
brated engineer, after discussing at a 
meeting of the naval architects the re- 
quirements of iron-clad men-of-war, 
summed them up in three classes of ves- 
sels, which he described in the following 
terse language: 

1. The Man-of- War.—Large, fast, en- 
during, many and large guns, central 
battery, perfectly shot-proof engines, 
boilers and magazine perfectly protect- 
ed; possessing also all the protecting pre- 
cautions of the cruiser, but slower and 
heavier; enduring, a hard hitter and hard 
to hit. 

2. The Single Great Gunboat.—Long, 
narrow, low, fast, quick, clever, ugly 
and sharp, unsinkable. Of these we 
want not a mere fleet, but a multitude; 
not numbers, but swarms, clouds. 

8. The Many Large-Gunned Ocean 
Cruiser.—Long, wide, deep-sided, fast, 
enduring, quick in her maneuvring, with 
destructive power and small protection; 
able to do great harm and ready to run 
great risks, 
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Of course, being an Englishman, Mr. 
Russell comes to the conclusion that 
England has none of these, at least in 
their proper proportion, though she is 
the best equipped naval power in the 
world. With the paper, which will be 
found in ‘ Engineering” of March 26, 
1875, was presented a valuable table, in 
which the principal iron-clads of the 
British navy are classified, and numer- 
ous facts concerning their dimensions, 
armament, etc., given. 


AN INTERRUPTED VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 

ProFeEssor SILVEsTRI, of Catania, has 
published an account of the eruption of 
Etna in August, 1874. Minor evidences 
of active volcanic forces were exhibited 
from May until August 29, and as a con- 
sequence, the people living near the 
mountain, who had learned to look upon 
it with unextinguishable terror, were in 
a state of excitability and alarm. Early 
in the morning of that.,day subterranean 
noises were heard, and two shocks of 
earthquake were felt for a distance of 
fifty miles around the mountain. At the 
same time the volcano increased its ac- 
tion, throwing out black vapors and 
burning matter with great force. Sever- 
al columns of this kind appeared to rise 
from the crater. This gradually dimin- 
ished, and after two days nothing but the 
constant earthquakes remained to alarm 
the people. These were, however, suffi- 
cient. Rich and poor alike forsook their 
dwellings and took to the fields for safe- 
ty, living in temporary huts, or absolute- 
ly without shelter. This does not appear 
to have been a very formidable move- 
ment for Etna to make, but it was ac- 
companied by phenomena which Profes- 
sor Silvestri had an opportunity to study. 
At one point on the flank of the moun- 
tain, 7,500 feet above the sea, the earth 
opened, leaving a chasm from 165 to 200 
feet wide in piaces. Its length was 
about 10,000 feet. This level on the 
mountain appears to have been the cen- 
tre of greatest action, and there a new 
mound was thrown up 160 feet high and 
about 300 feet in diameter. This mound 
is formed of prehistoric, doleritic, and 
labradoritic lavas of gray color, which 
have been brought up from a great depth 
by the outburst of modern lava. The 
latter seems in parts to ‘‘have kneaded 
the other together.” These distinct 
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lavas are also seen together all about the 
new mound, fragments of the old gray 
lava lying on the newer, and contrasting 
plainly with the black color of the latter. 
This mound contains the usual funnel- 
shaped crater, the depth of which is not 
distinguishable. In addition to this 
principal new crater, thirty-five others, 
varying from 100 to 3 feet in diameter, 
were formed along six different lines, 
The principal chasm has such a direction 
that if continued it would pierce the cen- 
tral crater of Etna, and it thus forms es- 
sentially a radial crack from that point, 
which apparently continues to be the 
grand centre of eruptive force. Of lava 
three streams were poured out, contain- 
ing about 13,000,000 cubic feet, all told, 
and covering about 60 acres of ground. 
The interesting question which this 
eruption raises is, Why was it so short? 
All the preparations indicated the on- 
coming of a long eruption, as they so 
commonly are in Etna. But the thirty- 
five mouths which the volcano provided 
for itself, nearly 2,000 feet below its 
summit, gave after the first day nothing 
but smoke and ashes. The conclusion 
of Professor Silvestri is that the actual 
movement of molten material in the 
earth’s crust was very much greater than 
would be indicated by the amount of 
lava that came to the surface; but that 
the violent earthquakes which preceded 
the outbreak opened some connection be- 
tween the vent and subterranean caverns. 
The tremendous noises noticed after the 
eruption he attributes to the flowing of 
the lava into these caverns. He says: 
‘“*This idea would be confirmed by see- 
ing all the preparation for an eruption, 
with the thirty-five mouths remaining 
inactive, though open and smoking, and 
by hearing in their immediate neighbor- 
hood a deep noise as of a flowing subter- 
ranean mass. It would also tend to sup- 
port the theory which maintains that 
the cause of earthquakes is the comple- 
tion of some subterranean eruption, if we 
may so designate a movement of fluid 
and gaseous matter in the interior of the 
earth. Such a conjecture would perfect- 
ly agree with the phenomenon of the 
shocks, which occurred when the outward 
flow of the eruption continued nearly in 
full force; for it is generally the case in 
eruptions elsewhere that the outward 
flow of the lava ceases when the shocks 
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are felt.” The volcano had been mani- 
festing signs of activity during the whole 
of the summer, and from a study of them 
Professor Silvestri had ventured to 
prophesy in July an early outbreak on 
the Mongibello side. As this prediction 
was verified within less than two months, 
we may read with some confidence a fur- 
ther prediction, based on his study of the 
actual outbreak, which is as follows: 
‘‘The eruptive apparatus, still hot and 
smoking, and placed thus along an abyss 
of lava, we must believe will now remain 
inactive, and that a great eruption is not 
to be expected as imminent; since it 
seems strange to admit that when the in- 
tensity of the voleanic force has reached 
the point of creating this imposing appa- 
ratus, it should then have chosen to in- 
terrupt its course, after a few hours’ erup- 
tion, in order to resume it again after- 
ward.” He considers it probable, how- 


ever, that the next outbreak will take 
place on the same side of the mountain. 


FORECASTING THE END OF EPIDEMICS, 

In the year 1866 Dr. Farr foretold the 
impending decline of the cattle plague in 
England, from a discussion of the week- 
ly list of cases. The number of weekly 
cases was still increasing at the time, but 
he noticed a decrease in the rate of week- 
ly increase, and as the continuance of 
this would soon bring the number of at- 
tacks to a maximum, he concluded that 
the turning point was near. Dr. Evans 
has lately been investigating the beha- 
vior of cholera and scarlet fever in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether this method of prognostication 
was not capable of more extensive use, 
and what were the best weeks in the 
course of an epidemic for forming an 
opinion. He constructed charts of the 
weekly reports of these diseases, and 
found that there were several coinci- 
dences between these charts and the cal- 
culated progress of the diseases. But he 
was not able to determine what was the 
best period for basing calculations upon. 
The rate of increase was found to vary 
very much in the earlier and later stages 
of an epidemic, and he could only say 
that the rate varied most irregularly in 
the earlier weeks, and that therefore the 
later weeks offered the best ground for 
predictions, This result is disappoint- 
ing, as it shows that the significant peri- 
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od of an epidemic is confined to tolerably 
strict limits, and if these are exceeded at 
either end by even one week, considera- 
ble inaccuracies in the results may fol- 
low. Especially is it unfortunate that 
the early weeks of an epidemic do not 
permit of safe prophetical calculations. 





AN ARKANSAS MINERAL LOCALITY. 

Maanet Cove, Arkansas, a town which 
lies eight miles from the Iron Mountain 
and Southern Missouri Railroad, and 
about 320 miles from St. Louis, is a very 
interesting mineral locality. It affords, 
in addition to other less rare minerals, 
very fine specimens of brookite and ru- 
tile. The former is almost perfectly 
pure titanic acid, containing no more 
than one and a half per cent. of ferric 
oxide and from that down to nothing. 
The crystals are very perfect octahedra, 
and have a high lustre and jet black col- 
or. Magnetite occurs in large beds, and 
some crystals show unusually powerful 
polarity, forming strong natural mag- 
nets. This locality also furnishes a large 
part of the Arkansas novaculite, or oil 
stone, which is used not only in the man- 
ufacture of whetstones, but also in con- 
siderable quantities for maniles, taking 
the place of the finest Carrara marble, to 
which it has considerable resemblance. 
Professor Foote thinks this is a sand- 
stone which has been acted upon by very 
hot waters rising through it and dissolv- 
ing the iron, which nearly all sandstones 
normally contain. The region is granit- 
ic, containing Potsdam sandstone and 
limestone, and bears clear marks of sol- 
fataric action. Near by is a locality 
which furnishes fine quartz crystals, that 
sometimes exhibit calloused fractures, 
leading to the conviction that the pro- 
cess of crystallization is still going on. 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Tue Academy of Sciences had a meet- 
ing at Washington in April, and from 
the numerous papers read we present 
the following notes: 

Poisontne PLANTs BY ASSIMILATION.— 
When the Academy of Sciences, at its 
previous meeting, committed itself to 
the theory that plants can absorb and 
assimilate poisonous substances, such as 
the compounds of arsenic, we ventured 
to dissent from that conclusion, on the 
ground of investigations carefully car- 
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ried out in the immediate neighborhood 
of an establishment which is one of the 
largest manufactories in the world of ar- 
senic, copper and lead ‘‘ smoke,” sulphur 
fumes, and many other kinds of plant 
poison. At the April meeting Mr. Wil- 
liam MecMurtrie, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, communicated the results of 
experiments made by him to determine 
the assimilating power of plants for 
Paris green and other arsenic compounds 
used in the West to destroy the Colorado 
potato beetle. He found that when peas 
were planted in boxes containing soil 
with which the poisons were mixed, no 
assimilation whatever took place. But 
he found that the growth is injured; the 
plant becoming less vigorous when the 
soil contains per acre 900 pounds of Paris 
green, 540 pounds of arsenite of potash, 
or 150 pounds of arsenate of potash. In 
practice the amount of Paris green used 
is perhaps five or ten pounds to the acre, 
and no effect upon the plants is possible. 
These results agree with those of Frey- 
tag, which we quoted. The use of such 
poisons would be dangerous upon fields 
where fodder is grown, or any plant the 
leaves or stems of which are eaten either 
by men or animals. But roots are so 
far as known not made injurious by them. 
The fact that the plants grown in the 
poisoned soil exhibited decreased vitality 
is, however, a striking one, and hardly 
explicable on any theory which looks 
upon the vascular system of the plant as 
being indifferent to the presence of the 
insoluble poisons. Prof. Silliman re- 
marked that the trees at Easton, Mass., 
were destroyed by the smoke of copper 
works, and that the ash of the trees 
showed the presence of copper; though 
the death of the trees might also be at- 
tributed to the sulphurous fumes thrown 
out by the chimneys. 

Maenetic Survey.—Prof. J. E. Hil- 
gard explained the results of a magnetic 
survey to which a portion of the income 
derived from the Bache fund has been 
applied. About eighty stations have 
been occupied, exclusively in the interior, 
the coast and lake regions already having 
stations in care of their respective sur- 
veys. The observations include magnet- 
ic declination, dip, and intensity, and a 
map was exhibited showing the results 
obtained. Some of these were abnormal 
and directed attention at once to regions 
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which will receive special study. Prof. 
Hilgard remarked that the results were 
very satisfactory, both in accuracy and 
importance, and showed how much could 
be accomplished with a small expendi- 
ture. 

METEOROLOGICAL.—Prof. Loomis pre- 
sented a paper in continuation of the 
series which he has communicated at 
previous meetings on the subject of the 
weather observations made by the U. S. 
Signal Corps. Among other subjects, 
he treated of sudden thermometrical 
changes, and expressed the opinion that 
proximity to high ground made a given 
place peculiarly liable to them, Denver, 
Colorado, lying within twelve miles of 
the Rocky mountains, is such a place, 
and he gave the details of one of the 
most remarkable changes there which 
has ever been recorded. On January 14, 
1875, the thermometer had been below 
zero all day, with a variable northeast 
wind. At 9 Pp. M., when the mercury 
showed a temperature of 1 deg. above 
zero, the wind suddenly shifted to south- 
west, and in thirty-five minutes the ther- 
mometer rose 39 deg.! The next day it 
rose again to 52 deg. When, at 11:30 
A. M., the wind changed again to north- 
east, in one hour there was a fall of 48 
deg.; one observer declaring that it fell 
36 deg. in five minutes! The warmth of 
the first change Prof. Loomis explained 
by the sudden precipitation of vapor, 
caused by the elevation of air from the 
earth’s surface; and the succeeding cold 
he attributed to the descent of air from 
a higher level, to take its place. 

The principal part of his paper was 
given to a discussion of the velocity of 
storms, which he found to vary at differ- 
ent hours of the day. From 4:35 to 11 
Pp. M. the speed of translation is 25 per 
cent. greater than for the remainder of 
the day. This increased rate varies, 
however, with the months, being from 
14 to 32 per cent., but the excess always 
comes between those hours. The maxi- 
mum daily velocity occurs at about 8 
P. M., and as that is about the hour when 
the temperature of the day is declining 
most rapidly, that fact may be the rea- 
son why the maximum velocity occurs 
then. An attempt was also made to as- 
certain whether the maximum rainfall 
coincided in time with the greatest ve- 
locity; and though the results were less 
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satisfactory than the preceding, some of 
them were favorable to the theory. As 
to predicting the progress of rain areas, 
he found that when the course of a storm 
is northerly, the axis of the rain area is 
inclined from the storm’s path 9 deg. to- 
ward the south. When the motion is 
southerly the axis of the rain area is in- 
clined only 4 deg. to that of the storm. 
The position of the high barometer area 
with reference to the storm is of great 
importance in estimating its direction. 
If the high barometer is on the north- 
east, the course of the storm will be 
northerly, and if it is on the south or 
southeast side, the course will be south- 
erly. He ascertained the curve of the 
isobars, or places of lowcst barometer, 
to be an oval whose length is three times 
its width, 

Prof. Loomis’s explanation of sudden 
changes of temperature was criticised by 
some members, and a number of the ob- 
jections were subsequently collected and 
extended in a paper by Dr. Woeikof of 
St. Petersburg. He controverted the 
theory of Prof. Loomis that the changes 
are due to the descent of air from the 
upper regions. He remarks that as air 
gains 1 deg. centigrade in temperature, 
by condensation, for every 100 metres 
of descent, it is doubtful whether its 
temperature would still be low enough 
to produce the chilling effects noticed. 
He thinks the extreme cold periods, with 
their high winds and low barometer, are 
due to enormous masses of cold air mov- 
ing from the northern interior toward 
the Atlantic, and that the extreme cold 
on the Atlantic coast would not be expe- 
rienced if the mountains in the Appala- 
chian chain were high enough to act as a 
shield. Peking is protected by the moun- 
tains of Gobi, and therefore has no ex- 
tremes of cold. His paper contained 
some noteworthy determinations of tem- 
perature on some of the Swiss moun- 
tains, which were introduced for the pur- 
pose of showing that the higher alti- 
tudes are not colder than the low levels. 
They are: Mt. St. Bernard, 2,478 metres 
high, lowest winter temperature, —27 
deg.; St. Gotthard, 2,093 metres, —27 
deg.; Sils (Engadin), 1,810 metres, —27 
deg.; Bevers (Engadin), 1,715 metres, 
—30 deg.; Rhigi, 1,784 metres, —22 
deg. Dr. Woeikof also instanced the 
winter of 1860-’61 on the Becca di Nona 
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as recording a temperature of —27 deg., 
and the Col d’Erix of —21 deg.; also, 
taking equal periods for St. Bernard and 
Geneva, the former had a temperature of 
—27 deg., while the latter was —23 deg., 
a difference of only 4 deg. In the Aus- 
trian Alps, at Hochobir, height 2,036 
metres, the lowest winter temperature 
was —27 1-2 deg., while at Klagenfurth, 
height only 440 metres, it was —30 1-2 
deg.; the mean minimum of successive 
winters at Bevers was —25.4 deg., while 
at the enormous elevation of Santa 
Maria Stelvio in the Tyrol it was —22.5 
deg., the difference of height being 2,300 
metres. 

Brain DEVELOPMENT IN Fosstt SpE- 
cres.—Prof. Marsh made a contribution 
to the development theory by presenting 
the results of some measurements he has 
made upon the brains of extinct mam- 
mals from the Tertiary strata of the 
Rocky mountains. The ‘ Tribune” re- 
port of the paper says: ‘‘Commencing 
with the Eocene, the lowest part of the 


Tertiary, he had found that the mammals 


all had small brains. Comparing these 
with the brain capacity of the fossil mam- 
malia of the Miocene, Pliocene, and also 
the post-Pliocene eras, there was a reg- 
ular increase in size even in animals of the 
same bulk. From the comparison of a 
large number of specimens very interest- 
ing results had also been developed in 
regard to the changes which the brain it- 
self had undergone. Its number of con- 
volutions had increased and the hemi- 
spheres had grown more than the cere- 
bellum. 

“‘In Dinoceras, the largest mammal 
of the Eocene, nearly equal to the ele- 
phant in bulk, the brain was compara- 
tively the smallest in any known mam- 
mal, being not larger than in a tapir. 
Brontotherium, of the Miocene, which 
was about as large as Dinoceras, had a 
brain several times as great and with the 
hemispheres better developed. In the 
Mastodon, from the Pliocene, the brain 
had greatly increased in size and convolu- 
tions, and in a species of this genus from 
the post-Tertiary the brain was nearly as 
well developed as in the living elephant, 
but not quite as large. A similar in- 
crease of brain capacity was shown in the 
horse family, from Orohippus of the 
Eocene, through Mesohippus of the Mio- 
cene, Pliohippus of the Pliocene, to the 
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existing horse. The same brain growth 
was shown from the Tapiroid Eocene 
mammals, through the Miocene and Plio- 
cene rhinoceroses, up to those of recent 
times, and also for the suilline and ru- 
minant mammals. In the monkeys, car- 
nivores, insectivores, and rodents, the 
same law of development of the brain 
holds equally true, so far as the speaker 
had continued his investigations, and in 
the higher of these groups the changes 
since the Eocene were most remarkable. 
This paper was fully illustrated by dia- 
grams and by many casts of the brains 
of extinct animals.” 

Prof. J. S. Newbury described the 
dentition of the fossil fish Dinichthys, 
comparing it to that of Lepidosiren, 
which we have before spoken of. He 
also described the dental apparatus of 
other ganoids, the Devonian Dipterus, 
Carboniferous Ctenodus and Triassic Cer- 
atodus, pointing out that a living repre- 
sentative of this group also has been 
lately discovered by Dr. Gunther in Aus- 
tralia. Ctenodus and Dipterus have only 
lately been discovered in America, Dr. 
Newbury having obtained the former 
from Pennsylvania and the latter from 
Ohio. 

REFORMING THE YEAR.—Mr. Justice 
Bradley of the Supreme Court sent a 
letter in which he advocated the altera- 
tion of the Gregorian year in order to 
make it conform to the seasons of the 
natural year. To do this it would be 
necessary to set back the first day of the 
year to what is now the 2ist of Decem- 
ber. In the northern hemisphere, which 
is the home of the greater part of the 
human race, that day will, during the 
rest of this century, mark the occurrence 
of the winter solstice, and for the next 
four centuries it will fall about equally 
on the 21st and 22d of the month. Jus- 
tice Bradley proposes to make the first 
quarter of the year 90 days in length, 
giving to each month 30 days; the 
months of the second quarter to have 31 
days; those of the third quarter also 31 
days, and in the fourth quarter, October 
and November would have 30 and De- 
cember 29 days, except in leap year, 
when it would have 30 days. For this 
natural and regular adjustment of the 
year’s quarters to the phases of the solar 
year the author considers that no apology 
is needed. It is consonant alike with 
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truth and reason, and has the merit of 
convenience, which the present form has 
not. He has drawn up a bill for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the necessary legisla- 
tion by Congress, and thinks that an ef- 
fort should be made to ascertain whether 
public opinion will not by the close of 
the century confirm the inclinations of 
scientific men. The above arrangement 
of the months is not the only one that 
has been suggested, another being to 
give the months in alternation a length 
of 30 and 31 days, with the intercalated 
day placed at the end of December in 
leap years. 

DR. CLARKE ON THE INFLUENCE OF 

PARKS. 

Dr. Epwarp H. CuarKe lately ad- 
dressed a committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature on the subject of pub- 
lic parks, and among other evidences of 
the value of such places of pleasant re- 
sort, he spoke of a circus which made 
application to perform in a city which it 
had visited some years before. The ap- 


plication was resisted by a petition sign- 
ed by several clergymen and church 
members, and also by bar-keepers and 


rum-sellers. The singular unanimity 
among classes usually so much at vari- 
ance excited remark, and on inquiry 
among the liquor dealers, it was found 
that their opposition arose from the fact 
that during the former visit of the circus 
their sales had fallen off. ‘‘The more 
rational amusement had replaced the 
more harmful one”; and Dr. Clarke ar- 
gued that public parks would have a 
tendency to counteract habits of bar- 
room loafing. He also showed that the 
foul odors which sometimes make cities 
so noxious are positive causes of disease 
and give a serious tendency to com- 
plaints otherwise much less harmful. 


A MIRACLE DOUBTED. 

Tue Medical Academy at Brussels has 
been occupying itself with the case of 
Louise Lateau, who claims to have ab- 
stained from food for several years, re- 
ceiving divine aid in so doing. She has 
wounds in her hands, feet, and side re- 
sembling those inflicted upon Christ, and 
they bleed every Friday. The doctors do 
not appear to have watched her closely, 
but trusted their opinions to the result 
of scientific examinations, which are 
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more conclusive still. They found that 
‘* Louise Lateau works and requires heat ; 
every Friday she loses a certain quantity 
of blood by her wounds. When she 
breathes she exhales vapor of water and 
carbonic acid; her weight has not been 
decreased since she has been observed; 
she therefore consumes carbon which is 
not furnished by her system. Where 
does she take this carbon from? Physi- 
ology simply says, she eats.” ‘* Whoever 
says that Louise Lateau is not subject to 
physiological laws must prove it; until 
this is done physiology will denote the 
miracle to be a deception.” 


MOTTLED HUMAN HAIR. 

A quantity of mottled human hair 
was lately exhibited at a microscopical so- 
ciety in Dublin. It was reported to be 
Italian hair, and had been rejected by a 
hairdresser to whom it had been sent for 
manufacture. Its length was more than 
thirteen inches, and every separate hair 
was finely marked with alternate white 
and dark brown coloring, so that al- 
though the entire mass at a short distance 
was of a dark brown or brownish black 
color, the mottling was visible on closer 
inspection. The white interspaces were 
very small, but occurred with remarka- 
ble uniformity along the entire length of 
the hair from end to end. These trans- 
verse markings were in places so minute 
that a space one-eighth of an inch cover- 
ed five distinct tints, three white and two 
dark. Close inspection showed that the 
tints shaded into each other, but at only 
a short distance the separation seemed to 
be abrupt. In all respects the hair close- 
ly resembled the fur of some animals. 
It was moderately coarse, but otherwise 
of good quality. 


WEATHER PROGNOSTICATIONS FROM 
THE CLOUDS. 


‘*NaTurRE” contains two notes on the 
prognostication of storms from the drift 
of cirrus clouds. One of them is a con- 
densation of an article by Dr. Prestel. 
Storm signals he presumes to be inade- 
quate for warning sailors of an approach- 
ing gale. He has compared during last 
year the indications of cirrus streaks 
with the weather shown by the charts to 
be prevalent on each day when his obser- 
vations were made. From all the in- 
stances in which the streaks were well 
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developed, he comes to the conclusion 
that the currents of the upper air do not 
follow the law of Buys Ballot; that is, 
that in the region of cirrus the air has 
neither a cyclonic nor anticyclonic move- 
ment, but streams from the point of 
highest pressure in the area of high 
pressure to the point of lowest pressure 
in the area of low pressure. Mr. W. C. 
Ley communicates the results of several 
years’ study of upper-air currents: 
‘‘During many of the hardest frosts ex- 
perienced in the west of Europe, moist 
southerly winds of mild temperature 
prevail on the extreme western coasts of 
the British Isles, and occasionally of 
France and Portugal; extensive areas of 
low pressure existing on the North At- 
lantic, and of high over western and 
central Europe; isobars running nearly 
S. and N., and gradients being steepest in 
the west. Under these conditions, often 
persistent for many days, cirrus clouds 
travel almost invariably with upper cur- 
rents from points between S, and W. in 
the extreme west, and commonly from 
points between S. W. and N. N. W. 
over the whole western portion of the 
area of frost. A slight ‘backing’ of 
the last mentioned current is commonly 
one of the first local premonitions of the 
change of weather, and may often be de- 
tected by the observer before any appar- 
ent change has taken place in the at- 
mosphere near the earth’s surface, and 
even when the frost is temporarily be- 
coming more intense.” In proof of the 
accuracy of this indication, he says that 
during the stormy summer of 1872, be- 
ing frequently asked about the weather, 
he posted a daily bulletin, which was in 
no case incorrect. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTION OF METALS. 

Tue yield of gold and silver from the 
western mines for 1874 is estimated at 
$74,401,055, an increase of more than 
two million dollars over the previous 
year. The business of extracting silver 
from the argentiferous lead ores of the 
west has so greatly increased that 26,000 
tons of the desilverized lead was pro- 
duced in 1873, or twice as much as in the 
year before. Many attempts have been 
made to use this metal in the manufac- 
ture of lead paint, but the best brands of 
white lead cannot be made from it. It is 
remarkable that this result is not due to 
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impurity, for chemically pure metal can 
be made from these ores; and as matter 
of fact several establishments in Europe 
produce a remarkably pure lead from im- 
pure silver lead ores. It is supposed that 
the grayness which is perceptible in the 
paint made from the purified argentifer- 
ous lead is due to the molecular condi- 
tion of the metal. Two general kinds of 
lead are made, called ‘‘ virgin” and “ or- 
dinary” lead. The former is made from 
ores so pure as to require no admixture 
to produce reduction; reverberatory fur- 
naces are used, the heat is low, and the 
residues remaining after the lead has 
been extracted are not melted. It is the 
‘‘virgin” lead which makes the best 
paint; and as the conditions for its man- 
ufacture are more widely departed from, 
the product becomes less suited to the 
paint manufacturer’s purposes. Ordina- 
ry lead is made from less pure ores, usu- 
ally in a shaft furnace, and at a much 
higher temperature, the ore being com- 
pletely fused. It is supposed that the 
different circumstances under which the 


metal is produced affect its molecular 
condition, and that the gray tint is due 
to the peculiar arrangement of the atoms 
in ordinary lead. This view is support- 
ed by the fact that argentiferous ores 
will produce a good white lead metal 
when made by the methods used for 


“virgin” lead. In this country the 
manufacture of metal of this kind is 
mostly confined to the Mississippi valley, 
where the ingenious ‘‘ American hearth” 
furnace is used. The refinement of the 
paint manufacture in the eastern States 
is such that even this lead needs purify- 
ing, a process which little of it receives. 
Still, the use of the Missouri brands of 
lead for paint manufacture is increasing, 
and as the yearly import amounts to 18,- 
000 tons, or about one-third of the Amer- 
ican production, it is important to obtain 
this market also. It is therefore proba- 
ble that there will be a considerable im- 
provement in the metallurgy of lead in 
this country within a very few years. 


Dr. Cameron concludes that the 
whiteness of milk is not due to the fact 
that it is an emulsion of fats, but to the 
reflection and refraction of light by the 
solid caseous matter suspended in it. 
Buttermilk containing a half per cent. of 
fat is whiter than milk with three times 
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that quantity. In the former the caseous 
envelopes of the so-called fat globules are 
left. 


Encxke’s comet was first discovered in 
France at the observatory in Marseilles, 
where it was also seen for the first time 
in 1818, 


THE distillation of ottar of rose in- 
creased thirty-five per cent. in 1873 over 
the production of the previous year, the 
amount made being 121,875 ounces. 


In making a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt it is not necessary to be particu- 
lar as to the temperature or proportion 
of the two, the temperature of the mix- 
ture being a constant one. 


Tue scientific world has met with a 
loss in the destruction by fire on April 
29 of Audubon’s library, which was in the 
possession of Mrs. Bankwell, at Shelby- 
ville, Ky. It contained 800 volumes, and 
the report is that nothing was saved. 


It is pretty good proof against the 
adulterators that in several hundred con- 
victions for watering milk in Dublin, the 
accused never elected to have a fresh 
analysis made of the milk, though a du- 
plicate sample was always produced in 
court, and every other resource was ex- 
hausted for a way of escape. 


By admitting silicic fluoride gas into 
a mixture of glycerine and water, or let- 
ting it come in contact with cotton fila- 
ments moistened with water, delicate 
films of silica are produced in regular 
patterns. They have a striking resem- 
blance to organic cell forms and to those 
complicated patterns found in some 
rocks. 


Ir is remarkable that the severe 
gales on the ocean during the past win- 
ter were coincident with high barometer, 
intense cold, and westerly winds on the 
American continent, and with low ba- 
rometer, high temperature, and souther- 
ly gales in England. An English ob- 
server thinks in consequence that ‘ evi- 
dently the danger is very great when a 
rising barometer in America is coupled 
with a falling barometer in Europe, or 
vice versa,” 
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Mr. Mrxter finds that when a slender 
gas flame, produced from a glass tube 
drawn out to a point, which gives a flame 
of an inch long, and not more that an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, is intro- 
duced between the terminals of a Holtz 
electric machine, the spark is at once in- 
creased from ten to more than twelve 
inches in length. 


THE height (and depth) of the tunnel 
fever seems to be fixed in the aspirations 
of an intercontinental railroad company 
in Spain which proposes to connect Eu- 
rope and Africa by a tunnel under the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which is about 2,700 
feet deep in the deepest part. The shal- 
lowest point in the ridge connecting the 
continents is 1,000 feet under water. 


Tue Pennsylvania Geological Survey 
meets with peculiar opposition in the oil 
region. The oil men are afraid that new 
oil-producing strata will be discovered, 
and say there is so much oil already in 
the market that they can make nothing. 
For this reason the geologists do not 
dare enter that region, and the director 
of the survey announces that the section 
cannot be surveyed. 


W. Mittier shows in Poggendorf’s 
** Annalen” that in the reduction of me- 
tallic oxyds, hydrogen may be made use of 
for quantitative determination if proper 
care is taken with the temperature. Com- 
binations of copper and zinc, copper and 
silver, copper and bismuth, and others 
were successfully determined in this way, 
but the method is tedious and is not 
likely to come into use. 


Mr. F. W. Putnam of the Kentucky 
survey has made important additions to 
our knowledge of the fauna of Mammoth 
cave. He procured four species of fishes 
which are identical with those in Green 
river, proving that the river fish enter 
the subterranean stream. Thus he found 
fishes of a dark color and perfect sight 
in the same waters that nourish the 
white, eyeless fishes. The latter were 
found in one stream in a position that 
proved that they could pass into the day- 
light if they chose. Two kinds of cray 
fish were also found, one pale and eye- 
less, the other brown with large black 
eyes. 
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BENDER by heating apples cut in pieces 
in water contained in a flask obtained 
100 cubic centimetres of gas from four 
apples of moderate size. The gas con- 
sisted of 59.37 per cent. nitrogen, and 
40.20 per cent. carbonic acid, the re- 
mainder being oxygen. He considers 
the carbonic acid to be a product of a 
fermentation within the fruit, the fer- 
ment being produced at the time of 
ripening. 


THE soundings of the Tuscarora have 
developed the existence in the Pacific, 
latitude 33 deg. 10 min. and longitude 
132 deg., of a submarine peak, probably 
volcanic, and about 13,000 feet high. Its 
summit is 2,100 feet below the surface. 
Deep water is found around this peak at 
a distance of five miles in every direc- 
tion. It stands about 400 miles from 
Honolulu. The bottom consists of a 
mixture of lava and coral. 


M. Fovcavutt, a French engineer, 
combats the idea that smokeless furnaces 
are the most economical. A smokeless 
flame indicates the presence of an excess 
of air, which passes so rapidly through 
the furnace that a large quantity of heat 
is carried to the chimney and lost. It is 
not usually necessary to admit more than 
125 to 150 cubic feet of air to each pound 
of coal, but most furnaces use twice that 
quantity. If the draft is reduced, much 
smoke is made, but the smoke passes 
slowly through the apparatus and gives 
up its heat thoroughly. 


In 1866 Professor Lyman published 
an account of a peculiar appearance pre- 
sented by Venus, then near her inferior 


conjunction. The planet was seen as a 
very delicate, luminous ring. The cusps 
of the crescent as the planet approached 
the sun gradually extended until they 
coalesced. He now describes in the 
** American Journal of Science and Arts” 
a renewed observation of the same phe- 
nomenon at the time of the transit. On 
December 8 Venus was again in close 
proximity to the sun, and the ring was 
again clearly visible enclosing the disc of 
the planet. 
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Comparine the milk of the cow, mare, 
and sow by composition, the latter is 
found very much the richest, as the fol- 
lowing analyses show: 

Cow. 


87.00 
4.00 
4.10 
4.28 
0.62 


100.00 100.000 
Rich as sow’s milk is, it is remarkable 
that the lactometer shows no cream. 
Drying on the water-bath, it exhales the 
odor of roast pork, and on putrefying, 
that of putrid bacon. 


Mare. 
90.310 
1.055 
1.953 
6.285 
0.397 


Sow. 
Water, 

Fats, 
Albumenoids, 
Sugar, 

Mineral Matter, 


Pror. CuickerIne laid before the 
Washington Philosophical Society an ex- 
planation of a singular phenomenon ob- 
servable at Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 
Although the off-shore wind is warmer 
than the wind blowing from the ocean, it 
has constantly been noticed that the 
temperature of the water sinks, when the 
wind blows from the land. The fall is 
sometimes twelve or fifteen degrees in a 
few hours. The explanation is that the 
surface waters are blown away by the 
off-shore wind and the colder bottom 
water takes its place. On the other hand, 
a wind from the ocean heaps up the 
warm surface water near the shore, and 
the colder water below is pressed out. 


Tue shoal of herring which used to 
visit Loch Fyne in Scotland failed last 
year, and the English naturalists are try- 
ing to find out why. Considering the 
importance of the fishery, it is singular 
that important questions about the her- 
ring have never been settled. The age 
at which the young fish breeds is not cer- 
tain, nor the time of hatching, nor the 
region to which the young fish migrate 
after leaving the coast, nor many other 
points. As to the last mentioned, it is 
thought that the fish is a native of Brit- 
ish waters. Concerning the sudden fail- 
ure of the shoals, it is thought that they 
have been over-fished. The same re- 
markable phenomenon occurred once 
before, and the fish then stayed away for 
no less than six years. 
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‘‘Herepity: A Psychological Study 
of its Phenomena, Laws, Causes, and 
Consequences.” From the French of 
Th. Ribot. 8vo, pp. 393. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

We have here a valuable book upon one 
of the most interesting subjects which 
have been elaborated by modern scien- 
tific investigation. It is only within the 
present century that the all-important fact 
has been recognized and proclaimed, that 
aman, no less than every individual of 
every species of animal or vegetable, 
every creature indeed that has life, and 
whose species is perpetuated by genera- 
tion, is but a repetition of some ancestor 
or ancestors. The individual may be the 
result of a combination of some two or 
more ancestors (although this is disputed, 
and with apparent reason), or a simple 
repetition of one, or a combination or 
repetition modified by influences devel- 
oped in the course of time; but the fact 
no less remains. And indeed it is de- 
clared in the very term used to express 
the continuation of species—reproduc- 
tion. Such a fact could not of course 
fail to stimulate the most searching sci- 
entific inquiry after the laws of its exist- 
ence; and the purpose of this work is to 
present in a compact and systematic form 
the results thus far attained by this re- 
search. The immediate purpose is to 
consider the psychological side of the 
question; but the hereditary transmission 
of mental faculties—considered in its 
phenomena, its laws, its consequences, 
especially its causes—is so closely con- 
nected with physiological heredity that 
the latter subject is of necessity consid- 
ered not only in an introductory way but 
throughout the work as a measurable 
cause and concomitant of psychological 
heredity. Indeed, it may be safely as- 
sumed that all instances of inherited in- 
tellectual and moral traits and qualities 
depend upon, and in fact are caused by, 
the presence of inherited physiological 
likeness. The external features of the 
ancestor and the descendant in such cases 
may be unlike, although there is general- 
ly likeness in this respect; but such un- 
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likeness does not at all exclude likeness 
in the form and constitution of those in- 
ternal and invisible organs, particularly 
the brain and the nerves, upon the action 
of which psychological likeness or unlike- 
ness depends. 

Whether in the human race the mental 
and moral traits are chiefly derived from 
the father or the mother, is yet a matter 
of dispute among those who have inves- 
tigated the subject. A while ago a no- 
tion prevailed that all great men had 
great mothers, or at least mothers of 
marked character and mental traits, from 
whom they derived the elements which 
were the constituent causes of their emi- 
nence. It was a notion that pleased wo- 
men and touched the sentimental love of 
men for their mothers. But it was a 
mere notion, unfounded in fact, and it 
disappeared a few years ago, never prob- 
ably to be seriously considered again, be- 
fore Galton’s book on ‘‘ Hereditary Ge- 
nius.” But it had been previously—some 
years before—exploded by Mr. Grant 
White in his ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare,” in 
which Mr. White, stigmatizing it as ‘‘a 
fungus fancy,” showed in the course of 
three or four pages that it was entirely 
at variance with well established facts in 
the history of intellect, and brought up 
not a few of the most striking of the in- 
stances which have since been more elab- 
orately used for its destruction. ‘‘ The 
truth is,” as he remarked, ‘‘that upon 
the very interesting subject of transmit- 
ted qualities in the human race, we know 
almost nothing. But we do know that, 
in Shakespeare’s words, ‘good wombs 
have borne bad sons’; and even a little 
observation will discover that the con- 
verse is equally true, and that mothers, 
as well as fathers, of vicious character 
or feeble intellect, have had children 
born to them upon whose moral integrity 
or mental endowments they have looked 
with perplexity and wonder.” 

The first quality or characteristic of 
the individual which is inherited, or that 
which can be most surely counted upon, 
is something quite invisible and unobser- 
vable—longevity. Long life is inherited. 
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‘“‘The average of life,” says Dr. Lucas, 
‘plainly depends on locality, hygiene, 
and civilization; but individual longevi- 
ty is entirely exempt from these condi- 
tions. Everything tends to show that 
long life is the result of an internal prin- 
ciple which privileged individuals receive 
at their birth.” It is for this reason that 
life insurance companies are so particu- 
lar in their inquiries as to the longevity 
of the ancestors of those who apply for 
insurance. But this being true—and it 
is undoubtedly true— ‘f such an inappre- 
ciable or indescribable individual charac- 
teristic as the continuance of life may be 
transmitted, what is there that may not 
be transmitted? Nothing in fact, except, 
it would seem, habits and powers acquir- 
ed by the exertion of individual will; and 
it is maintained by some psychological 
investigators that even those habits and 
powers may be transmitted if they are 
preserved and kept up for some genera- 
tions. 

In the space at our command it would 
be quite impossible to consider, or even 
to mention with any particularity, all 
the topics which the author of this ex- 
ceedingly interesting work treats in con- 
nection with his subject; and we can 
but notice one or two of those topics and 
the general conclusion at which he ar- 
rives. 

The most remarkable, obvious, and in- 
disputable transmission of intellectual 
qualities by heredity is in the case of 
what we call instinct. All the inferior 
animals perform certain acts intelligent- 
ly, or at least with a purpose, which are 
necessary to their individual comfort 
and the preservation of their species. 
They do this entirely without instruc- 
tion. The beaver will build its dam, the 
bee its cell, at certain times and in cer- 
tain ways, even if deprived of the benefit 
of the example of the older individuals 
of its species. It has plainly inherited 
certain propensities and powers, and this 
inherited propensity and power we call 
instinct, from our unwillingness to at- 
tribute intellect to brutes. But Ribot 
takes his place boldly among the con- 
stantly increasing number of naturalists 
who regard instinct and intelligence as 
one and the same, having a difference 
which is not of kind, but of degree. The 
chief difference is that instinct is fixed 
and stationary. It does not seem, like 
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intelligence, capable of improvement; it 
does not grow and decay, gain and lose. 
The possession and the development of it 
seem to be entirely beyond the will of 
the animal which uses it with such mar- 
vellous efficacy. But it is none the less 
intelligence; or at least as instinct rises, 
it approaches intelligence; as intelligence 
descends, it approaches instinct. Such 
is the author’s position, which he holds 
in common with most of those who have 
examined the subject thoroughly; and it 
must be admitted that even if we cannot 
consent te his conclusions, it is almost 
impossible to give them logical refuta- 
tion. The facts are too strong for us, 
and we have to take refuge in our human 
arrogance. As to what instinct is if it is 
not intelligence, we cannot say. Our 
author, endeavoring to do what, from 
the lack of sufficient knowledge, cannot 
be done, says: ‘Instinct may be de- 
fined to be composite reflex action.” But 
this seems to be mereiy one of those pre- 
tentious phrases which is merely a learn- 
ed name for ignorance. What is com- 
posite reflex action? What clear idea of 
instinct do those words convey even to a 
scientific man—a physiologist or a psy- 
chologist? It is safe to say none. The 
case is simply this, that we have not, and 
that we must ever remain without, that 
inner personal knowledge of the working 
of what we call instinct which we have 
of the working of intelligence. Only 
one of the lower animals, miraculously 
endowed with intelligence and with 
speech, could reveal this to us. After 
all our painful investigations, we must 
be content to remain in ignorance, or at 
best in the region of conjecture upon this 
subject; and it would be better to confess 
this, as it is better to confess all ignor- 
ance. 

Instinct, however, has this very great 
value in the investigation of the subject 
of psychological heredity: it is at any 
rate a sort of intelligence, and we know 
positively that it is inherited. It passes 
by generation from individual to indi- 
vidual. We are therefore certain that a 
certain degree of intellectuai and moral 
quality (for instinct involves both) may 
be transmitted by generation, and we 
have thus a positive quantity to aid in 
the solution of our problem. Instinct 
being certainly transmitted by genera- 
tion, intelligence with moral traits may 
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also be so transmitted; and all the facts 
in regard to the human species are found 
to conform to this deduction a@ priort. 

The bulk of this volume is devoted to 
the following out of this inference by a 
collocation of facts derived chiefly from 
the recorded observations of physiologi- 
cal and psychological investigators of 
high authority, and to reasoning upon 
them. The book fulfils its title perfect- 
ly. It isa psychological ‘‘ study” of the 
phenomena, laws, causes, and conse- 
quences of heredity. To the general 
reader, who may care little about its psy- 
chological bearing, it is nevertheless full 
of interest, because of the multitude of 
remarkable facts which the author has 
gathered and grouped for examination. 
Its range is very wide: its purpose loftily 
philosophical; but its anecdotes will pre- 
vent any person of ordinary intelligence 
from finding it dry or dull. Of course it 
deals largely with the topics which Mr. 
Darwin has made so familiar to all read- 
ing and thinking men, and his inferences 
from which threaten to subvert the 
world’s previous notions of religion, and 
even of human nature. Among its most 
interesting facts are those embodied in 
tables or lists of names of eminent per- 
sons in all the departments of human en- 
deavor—philosophy, statesmanship, ora- 
tory, art, literature, and mechanics—who 
it seems clearly inherited the qualities by 
which they won their distinction. Even 
the great violin makers appeared in fam- 
ilies, and continued the successful prac- 
tice of their dainty craft for generations. 
There was a family of Amatis, of Guar- 
neriuses, of Straduariuses, and of Fors- 
ters. But this is remarkable—that the 
faculty died out in this respect as in all 
others. There has never been a contin- 
ued race of philosophers, soldiers, states- 
men, poets, or mechanics. Here we see 
the difference between transmitted intel- 
ligence and skill and transmitted in- 
stinct. The bee and the beaver of to-day 
are just as intelligent and just as skilful 
as the bee and the beaver of hundreds of 
generations ago, and no more intelligent 
or no more skilful. Why is this, and 
how? We do not know; and it is more 
than probable that we shall ever remain 
in ignorance, 

As to our author’s conclusions, it is 
gratifying and begets a confidence in 
him, that he is not positive and dog- 
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matic. He confesses that in endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the laws of heredity we 
are in an inextricable tangle of conflict- 
ing causes, and can reach only a theoretic 
determination of the law. Heredity is 
either direct or indirect. Now it passes 
from parent to child, now again it must 
be referred to some remote ancestor. U]- 
timate reasons are indiscoverable, at 
least in the present condition of science. 
But this may be safely asserted, that 
psychological heredity has its cause in 
physiological heredity; and this in turn 
has its cause in the partial identity of the 
materials constituting the organism of 
noth parent and child, and in the divi- 
sion of this substance at reproduction. 
The conclusion from which is that hered- 
ity is partial identity. Necessity Ribot 
regards as at the foundation of heredity: 
‘we find,” he says, ‘‘necessity every- 
where, at the beginning, in the middle, 
and at the end of all things.” Heredity 


is therefore a form of determinism, but 
it is distinguished from all other forms 
of the same force by the fact that it is a 
specific determinism—the habit of a fam- 
ily, a race, or a species, 


It is a tendency 
to repetition whence often results the 
apparently spontaneous reproduction of 
certain phenomena. In other words, 
nothing that ever has been can cease to 
be; hence in the individual, habit, in the 
species, heredity. As to the consequen- 
ces, moral, social, and intellectual, of 
this perpetuation of personal traits, we 
are still in uncertainty. It would seem 
logically unavoidable that if heredity be 
so certain, we might by ‘‘ selection” and 
transmitted habit create races of able 
men by employing the means adopted 
for the production or the improvement 
of certain species of animals. Spurzheim 
broached this theory nearly fifty years ago; 
and it has been put in practice to a certain 
extent in that strange assemblage of peo- 
ple, the Oneida community. But in hu- 
man nature there seems to be nothing 
fixed and positive but itself, and the very 
essence of that nature is an uncertainty de- 
pendent upon the human will, and upon 
some indeterminate force even more sub- 
tle and untraceable than the will. Man 
is not a mechanism, nor is he a bundle 
of laws embodied in the flesh. He is 
subject to laws, the product of laws, the 
result of transmitted traits of body and 
mind; and yet his chief characteristic is 
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individuality. We can reckon him and 
even rule him in masses; but we cannot 
even ‘‘count upon him” as an individual 
unless we know exactly what he is and 
the forces under which he is compelled 
to act. The only law to which he seems 
absolutely subject is the uncertain law of 
the probable. We may know his organ- 
ization, but we cannot know his will; and 
his will seems to affect even his physical 
condition, and thus his transmitted quali- 
ties. There is in the problem of his 
future what our author calls the ‘su- 
preme antinomy ” of mechanism and free 
will; and the reconciliation of these is 
the unsolvable problem. With this con- 
fession the author closes his very valuable 
book, which is remarkable no less for its 
candid spirit than for the copiousness of 
its knowledge and the boldness of its 
speculations. 


**Paut Massie.” A Romance. By 
Justin McCarthy. 16mo, pp. 890. New 


York: Sheldon & Co. 
Although the author at the outset of 
his work apologizes for any improbabili- 


ties in its pages by the fact that it is 
avowedly a romance, we have found little 
in the incidents or characters to render 
such an apology necessary. Sensational 
it may undoubtedly be styled; many, in 
fact most of the incidents are such as 
rarely occur in actual life; but they are 
all of a character perfectly consistent 
with the progress of events in the present 
century; and it is rather agreeable than 
otherwise occasionally to step out from 
the well-worn path of the modern society 
novel, and deal with scenes and people 
in which we may find a little of the ex- 
citement so sadly lacking in the dreary 
routine of every-day life. 

While the various personages in the nov- 
el are a perpetual mystery to one another 
—a mystery to which the key, as is not 
unfrequently the case, is held by the 
weakest and apparently most insignifi- 
cant of all the characters—the mystifica- 
tion cannot be said to subsist for the 
reader, who is placed by the prologue 
au courant of most of the secret of the 
story. Paul Massie is the supposed 
son of an English gentleman residing in 
Mexico, who has deserted his wife a short 
time before the birth of Paul, and until 
within a few days of his death remains 
ignorant that his household has been 
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blessed with an heir. He is in reality 
the offspring of an intrigue between 
Agnes Massie, the wife of Paul Massie’s 
senior brother, and the sister of his 
wife, and a Mexican hidalgo named 
Leon. This Leon is killed by Paul Mas- 
sie, senior, who encounters him in the 
neighborhood of his house, and recogniz- 
ing on him a ring belonging to his wife, 
but which Leon had taken from Agnes 
at parting, concludes him to be his wife’s 
lover. Many years afterward he is ap- 
prized of the existence of this child, who 
has been brought up by his wife as her 
own, and despatches to Paul, in England, 
by a female agent, the ring and a letter 
informing him that there is one person 
in England who can do him justice— 
meaning of course Agnes, who is now a 
widow, with a family of legitimate chil- 
dren, and to whom he sends the ring as a 
token. The letter refers to some rights 
to which Paul is entitled under his grand- 
father’s will, and of which he has been 
put in possession, but is obscurely word- 
ed, the messenger having instructions to 
explain everything orally to Paul. She 
is, however, wrecked off the coast of Sea- 
borough, and her dead body floats to 
the shore, where the ring and the let- 
ter fall into the hands of a worthless 
feliow named Halliday, who, though un- 
able to comprehend the latter, ascertains 
from the address that it is designed for 
Paul Massie. This Halliday is an ad- 
mirer of Alice, Mrs, Massie’s maid, 
and though receiving little encourage- 
ment, entrusts her with the ring and the 
letter. Alice possesses a partial clue to 
the mystery, having nursed her mistress 
in illness, and gathered from her ravings 
in delirium that there is a secret con- 
nected with Paul, and is confirmed in her 
belief by the emotion displayed by Mrs. 
Massie at sight of the ring. Instead, 
however, of dealing honestly and truth- 
fully with her mistress, she confides in 
Salome de Luca, formerly a governess in 
the Massie family, now a wealthy widow 
and active political tntrigante who hap- 
pens to be paying a visit in the neigh- 
berhood, and whom an instinct of in- 
trigue, a long-cherished resentment 
against the Massies, and a nascent in- 
clination for Paul himself, all induce to 
occupy herself actively in the affair. 

The principal complications of the 
story arise from the fact that Paul is one 
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of those unhappily irresistible beings 
with whom al] his female acquaintances 
are ready to fall in love at first sight. 
Alice, the pretty maid-servant, Salome, 
the brilliant widow, and worst of all, 
Sarah, the cousin and betrothed of Eus- 
tace Massie, and in other respects a para- 
gon of discretion, in turn succumb to his 
unconscious fascinations, while he unfor- 
tunately reciprocates the admiration of 
the one whom circumstances appear to 
have placed beyond his reach—Sarah Mas- 
sie. In his aunt’s family Paul does not 
find much happiness. Mrs. Massie and 
Sarah dare not display their regard, and 
Eustace and his sister Lydia manifest 
their aversion so openly that all com- 
munication between the families is even- 
tually brought to a close. Madame de 
Luca now undertakes the management 
of Paul’s concerns. She brings Alice to 


her house in London, where she keeps her 
secreted from Halliday; she confers with 
Halliday himself, and with all the indi- 
viduals, native and foreign, from whom 
information concerning the Massies may 
be obtained. Unfortunately she has mis- 
understood the purport of the letter, 


and accordingly conducts her inquiries 
in such directions that the result is to ex- 
tort from Mrs. Massie the confession that 
she is Paul’s mother, and that not only 
has he no rights to be enforced, but were 
the truth divulged, he would forfeit the 
property which he now holds. The cén- 
fession is received too late to remedy the 
mischief that has been effected. Salome 
is murdered by Halliday, mistaking her 
for Alice, whose desertion has maddened 
him, and whom he has sworn to destroy. 
Halliday is killed by Paul in a scuffle 
ensuing upon the murder of Salome. 
Paul is reduced to a state of temporary 
insanity, during which period he is nursed 
by Sarah, who has dissolved her engage- 
ment with Eustace, and eventually be- 
comes Paul’s wife. Mrs. Massie has not 
the courage to see her son, or even to visit 
his bed of delirium, and remains at Sea- 
borough to endure in silence the punish- 
ment of that weakness which has blighted 
so many nobler and better lives: 
Weakness which was worse than wickedness; 
weakness which had poisoned many lives for the 
sake of preserving one from shame, and had not 
succeeded even in that; weakness which had ac- 
cepted so many sacrifices from more generons na- 
tures, and was ready to the last to suggest and 
enact new surrenders and abnegations; weakness 
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full of cruelty, weakness like that which made 
the woman in the story fling her infant to the 
wolves to save her own miserable life. P. 340. 


We cannot give this conclusion un- 
qualified commendation. The fate of 
Salome seems altogether out of propor- 
tion to her deserts. A woman such as 
she is described—warm-hearted, gener- 
ous, and earnest—might have been al- 
lowed a lighter punishment for vindic- 
tiveness, love of intrigue, and laxity of 
principle, than death by the assassin’s 
knife. We should have been glad even 
of some glimpses of comfort vouchsafed 
to poor Mrs. Massie; something to alle- 
viate the life-long penance which she has 
to endure for the faults of an ill regu- 
lated youth. Still, despite these draw- 
backs, ‘* Paul Massie” is a story of great 
power and of unfailing interest. The char- 
acters, both of power and weakness, are 
drawn with unusual force and fidelity to 
nature. The history of Salome power- 
fully illustrates the utter futility of hu- 
man schemes to control operations of an 
over-ruling Providence; while a lesson of 
yet deeper significance is imparted in 
the hero’s final resolution and ultimate 
retrospect of his career: 


He felt that he had played a poor and weak 
part; and he was acquiring moral sense enough 
to know that, in another meaning than that of 
the fallen angel in the great poem, ‘ to be weak is 
miserable.’ To be weak in life is to be the source 
of misery. Little good ever was or can be done 
by those who do not persistently, like the strong 
man and the waterfall in somebody’s lines, fash- 
ion their own channel. P. 385. 


‘*Love AFLoatT: a Story of the Amer- 
ican Navy.” By F. H. Sheppard, United 
States Navy. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Since the death of Marryatt we have 
had no great nautical novel, and Marry- 
att, beyond peradventure, stood at the 
head of all men that ever wrote tales af 
the sea. While Michael Scott came the 
nearest with ‘‘Tom Cringle” and the 
‘Cruise of the Midge,” the latter author 
was not favored with the extensive expe- 
rience of Marryatt, which gave him such 
a vast range of characters and scenes to 
draw upon. Of our own Cooper it is 
hardly fair to speak in comparison, as his 
fame rests on a different basis; and, with 
the exception of Tom Coffin, most of his 
nautical characters are forgotten, while 
Natty Bumppo on land will probably 
long remain a classical American charac- 
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ter. In England, about the close of 
Marryatt’s career, arose a writer who at 
one time promised to become a spirited 
and successful novelist of the sea, and 
who wrote of his master in the art one of 
the finest tributes ever penned in a criti- 
cism. This was Lieutenant James Han- 
nay of the royal navy, whose ‘‘ Singleton 
Fontenoy ” was a delightful book, giving 
promise of work that was never adequate- 
ly fulfilled thereafter to its author’s 
death. Besides these four, Marryatt, 
Michael Scott, Cooper, and Hannay, we 
have had dozens of sensational authors 
who have loaded the press with misap- 
plied nautical slang, in the guise of nau- 
tical novels, of which not one now sur- 
vives, save upon the shelves of the pub- 
lishers of yellow-covered romances. 

In this our extremity, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander I’. H. Sheppard, United States 
Navy, an officer now on the retired list, 
and belonging to the school before steam- 
ers, has come to the rescue with a very 
creditable American nautical novel. 

In ‘Love Afloat” Captain Sheppard 
has given us a real nautical novel of the 


old school, in which every chapter be- 
speaks the thorough sailor, where the 
characters talk genuine sea talk, not lug- 
ging in nautical phrases by the ears in 
inappropriate places, but using them as 


real and living illustrations, To people 
who relish sea tales, Captain Sheppard’s 
book will be altogether welcome, and to 
yachtsmen it ought to be invaluable, for 
they might put onan air of amazing nau- 
tical knowledge after they had learned a 
few pages by heart. The personages, of- 
ficers and sailors alike, talk naturally, 
and that is one point not always found in 
novels, even of society. The descrip- 
tions of action and scenery, the manceu- 
vring of ships and schooners, the behavior 
of men and vessel in storm and calm—all 
these are intensely realistic and natural 
in *‘ Love Afloat.” In many of his qual- 
ities the author resembles Marryatt and 
Michael Scott, having much of the eye 
for character of the one and the descrip- 
tive powers of the other, in a degree. 
The difference in style between his novel 
and those of Marryatt arises much from 
the difference between the English and 
American naval services; and the con- 
trast between the tone of the officers in 
both is very interesting. ‘‘ Love Afloat,” 
as the first work of its sort of an Ameri- 
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can naval officer, may be very fairly com- 
pared with ‘‘ Frank Mildmay,” the first 
work with which Marryatt announced his 
authorship to the world. The tone of 
each is by no means dissimilar, for 
‘* Frank Mildmay ” exhibits little of the 
rollicking fun that was developed later in 
*¢ Peter Simple ” and hosts of others. As 
far as morality goes, the American has 
the best of the bargain; for his book is an 
entirely pure and moral volume, that 
would not hurt any boy to read; and 
boys are of course the prime readers of 
nautical novels, Frank Mildmay, on the 
other hand, is a most unmitigated young 
hbertine and otherwise precocious scamp, 
whose history follows very closely that of 
his author, and whose life contains much 
self-revelation on the part of Captain 
Marryatt. The opening of the novel is, 
however, much finer than that of ‘‘ Love 
Afloat,” and the reader becomes more 
easily interested in the hero, with all his 
faults, because of his fearless, positive 
character. In the personages who sur- 
round him too there is great variety, and 
the stage swarms with figures from the 
time the curtain rises. Probably, how- 
ever, the grand secret of the success of 
‘‘Frank Mildmay” was in its reality of 
experience; for the biographies of the au- 
thor reveal almost every incident of the 
book, almost unchanged, in Marryatt’s 
life. 

In ‘‘ Love Afloat” there is no such va- 
riety of scene as in ‘Frank Mildmay,” 
and the characters are limited in range. 
This brings us to the contrast between 
the tone of the services, of which we 
spoke before. While the English navy, 
when Marryatt was an officer, possessed 
more than a hundred ships in commis- 
sion, there was naturally a great variety 
in the experience of an officer who rose 
to be a captain. - He had probably served 
in dozens of ships, and met with every 
type of commander. Belonging to the 
most powerful navy in the world, he held 
an assured position, and was disposed to 
be joliy and free and easy, from the fact 
of always considering the men of other 
navies as his inferiors. During the same 
time the American navy, small in num- 
bers, devoid of fleets, its main power rep- 
resented by a few frigates, the residue of 
its force being composed of small vessels, 
was in a constant defensive position 
against the whole world, compelled to as- 
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sert itself against superior numbers and 
the prestige of long success. While this 
state of things developed noble seamen 
and commanders, it was not favorable to 
comfort and happiness. It gave to the 
service an aggressive tone and a stiffness 
of demeanor that was really the reaction 
against universal depreciation. During 
the war of 1812 the American cruisers 
found no friends and many enemies in 
foreign countries, and from necessity 
their officers could never acquire the jolly 
heartiness and bluff good-nature of the 
English sailors, welcomed at every port 
with cringing servility. 

It is this difference of tone that is evi- 
dent in ‘‘ Love Afloat.” When Marryatt 
writes a story he moves his hero about 
from ship to ship, and makes his life an 
epitome of the English navy. The 
American confines his story to a single 
sloop of war, the Flying Fish, and his 
novel consists of a single episode in the 
life of its heroes. These heroes are two 
lieutenants of the ship, Hartley and Gar- 
net by name, and the episode consists in 
a cruise on the southern coast of Cuba, 
after pirates, about fifty years ago. The 
story opens very quietly, with little inter- 
est in the first three chapters; while the 
lovemaking, from which the book takes 
its title, is distressingly proper, not to 
say tame. Once out to sea, however, the 
dulness disappears, and the three quar- 
termasters whose conversation enlivens 
the cruise at intervals are regular old 
salts; especially one, who is forever lug- 
ging in as a model officer that estimable 
Commodore ‘“‘Thomas Ap Catesby R. 
Jones, sir.” The thread of the narrative 
is simple. Each lieutenant has a lady- 
love in New York, and finds her again 
in the West Indies, a prisoner to pirates, 
from whom both are rescued by their 
lovers, all ending happily. The interest 
turns on the hunt for the pirates’ retreat, 
a matter evidently studied from nature 
and well told; while the final battle and 
victory are full of spirit and reality. 

The faults of the book are those natu- 
ral to a first effort, undertaken when 
past the prime of life. A little less cold 
love and society painting will help a fu- 
ture book. We do not say warm it up, 
because love is a thing that comes by 
nature or not at all. Better leave it out. 
As in Marryatt, the lovemaking is the 
poorest part of a sailor’s book, and a lit- 
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tle goes a great way. The lovemaking 
after engagement is not so bad as the 
rest; but after all Hartley and his lady 
are both somewhat of bores to an ave- 
rage novel reader, while the short court- 
ship of Garnet is much more to the point. 
Captain Sheppard is a sailor and navy 
officer of the cld school, before steam, 
and if he would go back to those early 
scenes of American naval glory embodied 
in the Tripolitan war and the cruise of 
Old Lronsides, he might open a new field 
of American literature, as yet totally 
untried save in the trashy yellow-covers, 
and really distinguish himself. 


‘““Mr. Vauenan’s Herr.” A Novel. 
By Frank Lee Benedict. 12mo, pp. 199. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A really good novel of American life, 
which shall picture society as it is, and 
not be either a reflex of popular preju- 
dices or a poor copy of the English fash- 
ionable novel, has long been a desidera- 
tum in our literature. Such a want the 
author of the present novel has, in this 
as well as in previous productions, done 
much to supply. ‘Mr. Vaughan’s 
Heir” is, however, more than a mere so- 
ciety novel. For thrilling incident, viv- 
id description, brilliant style, fresh and 
genuine sentiment, and flashes of real 
wit, it is entitled to high praise. We 
wish that we could say the same of its 
delineation of character; but here, where 
it is most ambitious, it proves least suc- 
cessful. The characters, though abound- 
ing in power, are as a rule overdrawn. 
The monstrous wickedness of Darrell 
Vaughan, unredeemed by a single good 
quality, the angelic virtue of Elizabeth, 
and the hopeless absurdity of Nathalie, 
whose impulses, good or bad, are invari- 
ably ridiculous, it is impossible to char- 
acterize otherwise than as extreme exag- 
gerations. 

Although the subject as well as the 
characters of this novel are principally 
American, a considerable proportion of 
the incidents are described as occurring 
in Europe. The story in fact opens on 
the borders of the Lake of Geneva, with 
an interview between Elizabeth Crauford 
and Nathalie L’Estrange, two of the 
three heroines of the novel. These two 
heroines are mysteriously connected 
through the medium of the third—Mar- 
guerite, commonly called Milady—the il- 
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legitimate child of Mr. Crauford and 
Mme. L’Estrange, a degraded creature, 
besotted with hasheesh, but with the re- 
mains of a powerful intellect, who is in- 
troduced in the second chapter on trial 
for the alleged theft of valuable jewels, 
the property of Mr. Carstoe, Darrell 
Vaughan’s agent. This Milady is one of 
Vaughan’s numerous victims, and is the 
principal instrument in the working out 
of a somewhat intricate plot. Darrell 
Vaughan is the supposed heir of his un- 
cle Edgar Vaughan, whose other nephew, 
Launce Cromlin, has been disinherited 
and discarded on account of an alleged 
forgery or rather alteration of one of his 
uncle’s checks, Mr. Vaughan had made 
a will giving the bulk of his fortune to 
his nephew Darrell; but a short time be- 
fore his death, having been apprised of 
facts which establish Launce’s innocence, 
he recalls him and executes a second 
will, in which he divides his property 
equally between his nephews, adding a 
codicil which contains a special bequest 
of $250,000 to whichever of them shall 
succeed in obtaining the hand of Eliza- 
beth Crauford, Scarcely has he execut- 
ed this second will when the whole truth 
is revealed to him by Milady; namely, 
that Darrell was the forger. The news 
proves fatal to the old gentleman, who 
nevertheless survives long enough to ex- 
ecute a third will, constituting Launce 
his sole heir. Darrell discovers the wills 
and possesses himself of the two latter, 
which he attempts to destroy; but the 
principal cocument is rescued by Milady, 
who confronts Darrell and accuses him 
of his crime. She is drugged by Darrell, 
and on her. recovery is arrested for the 
theft of the jewels, one of which has been 
fastened by Darrell—the real thief—to 
her dress. Milady is convicted and im- 
prisoned for*the theft, while Darrell, 
producing the first will and the codicil— 
which he had not dared to destroy, as 
Mr. Carstoe had seen it—comes quietly 
into the possession of his uncle’s fortune. 

These incidents are supposed to have 
occurred prior to the opening of the 
story, but are not disclosed to the reader 
until the conclusion is nearly reached. 
At the outset we see only Milady, the 
half-mad criminal in a California court- 
house, Elizabeth and Nathalie unsuspect- 
ing and inexperienced girls at La Mala- 
deyre on the Lake of Geneva, Darrell 
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Vaughan, prosperous and respected, on 
his way to prefer suit to Elizabeth, and 
Launce Cromlin, the travelling artist, on 
his journey homeward in obedience to 
his uncle’s summons, One of those acci- 
dents which so often control the entire 
course of life brings him into momenta- 
ry intercourse with Elizabeth, and sends 
him to America minus a heart. 

Darrell, meanwhile, comes to La Ma- 
ladeyre in quest of Elizabeth; but the 
latter having departed, he manages to 
meet and fall in love with Nathalie, who 
is only too ready to return his passion, 
although on the eve of marriage with one 
M. La Tour. Nathalie is, however, 
forced into the match, and Darrell is free 
to pursue his designs on Elizabeth, whom 
he succeeds in persuading into a mar- 
riage. 

Of course Elizabeth becomes désillu- 
stonnée after a few years of matrimony. 
Discovery foliows discovery, and here we 
must add that there is an accumulation 
of atrocities which strikes us as wholly 
unnecessary, and in somewhat question- 
able taste. The desecration of the graves 


of Elizabeth’s parents, the seduction of 
her servant, and the conspiracy to place 
herself in a madhouse are incidents not 
essential to the conduct of the story, and 
carry the wickedness of Darrell beyond 


the limits of probability. Elizabeth is at 
last driven to separate from her husband 
and to take up her abode with an aunt in 
Pennsylvania, Here she again encoun- 
ters Launce Cromlin, with whom she 
forms a friendship which insensibly ex- 
pands into a stronger feeling. Here oc- 
curs the great struggle of Elizabeth’s 
life: but she comes out victorious, and re- 
pels the suggestion that she should ob- 
tain her freedom by means of an action 
for divorce, so as to become the wife of 
Launce. Darrell has, in the mean time, 
renewed his intercourse with Nathalie, 
who has left her husband and come out 
to America as the head of a literary 
clique, self-styled ‘‘The Bohemians.” A 
questionable kind of intercourse ensues 
between them, in which Nathalie, while 
actually preserving the virtue for which 
the public refuses to give her credit, al- 
lows Darrell to occupy before the world 
a position very like that of a recognized 
lover. The plot is unravelled by the ap- 
pearance of Milady, who has been re- 
leased from prison, and on the very day 
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on which Nathalie has finally consented 
to elope with Darrell, arrives armed with 
the evidence, documentary and other- 
wise, which convicts the latter of his 
thefts, forgeries, and other crimes, not 
the least of which, in Nathalie’s eyes, is 
the fact, now revealed to her for the first 
time, that he is the husband of her for- 
mer friend, Elizabeth Crauford. We 
have here a scene of terrific power, in 
which the women who have combined for 
the destruction and exposure of Darrell 
are stayed in their purpose by the inter- 
position of Elizabeth and Launce. Crom- 
lin’s fortune is restored, but Darrell’s 
good name is spared at his wife’s inter- 
cession. The deaths of Vaughan and 
Milady, the repentance of Nathalie—as 
absurd in its manifestations as her for- 
mer errors—and the ultimate union of 
Elizabeth and Launce, conclude a story 
which, whatever its faults of plot and 
character, is entitled to a high place 
among the few really first-class American 
novels. 

It is but fair to add that the exciting, 
not to say painful character of a great 
part of the story is at times relieved by 
touches of humor which are sufficiently 
brilliant to cause us to wish that they 
were introduced more freely. Mr. Crau- 
ford on his sick bed, with ‘‘ Plato” by 
his side, ‘“‘fancying that he must look 
very much as Cato or Cicero did when 
stricken by disease” (p. 79), and Mme. 
L’Estrange ‘‘ making her salvation,” and 
trying to think that Paradise may be 
pleasanter than Paris—‘‘ But then Ma- 
dame knew Paris, and she was not ac- 
quainted with the other blessed abode” 
(p. 40)—are touches of genuine wit. 
Notwithstanding the blemishes which we 
have been compelled to notice, we have 
no hesitation in recommending the peru- 
sal of ‘‘Mr. Vaughan’s Heir,” not mere- 
ly as a work of entertainment, but as one 
which will commend itself to every 
thoughtful and intelligent reader, 


‘*Tarne’s Notes on Paris.” Trans- 
lated, with notes. By John Austin 
Stevens. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The present work, though now first 
translated in America, is by no means 
anew one. In point of time the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Literature” and the series of art 
books by Taine are all much later. The 
** Notes on Paris” were written and pub- 
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lished in ‘La Vie Parisienne” during 
the heyday of the Empire, before Sadowa 
had shaken the prestige of the Sphinx 
of the Tuileries, and when Henri Taine 
was almost unknown in English-speaking 
countries. In form they purport to be a 
series of letters or notes, written by M. 
Thomas Graindorge, a Frenchman who 
has returned to France after an absence 
of forty years, spent in making a fortune 
in foreign countries. His final resting- 
place is supposed to have been Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he had accumulated a large 
fortune by dint of trade in pork and pe- 
troleum. In spirit the whole series is a 
satire, more or less (and generally more) 
bitter on life in Paris under the Empire. 
M. Taine is supposed to be the narra- 
tor’s executor. In the conception of M. 
Graindorge as the vehicle for observa- 
tions on Paris, we have a peculiarly feli- 
citous combination of qualities. With 
all a Frenchman’s subtlety of intellect, 
the ideal annotator unites the caution, 
coolness, and intense selfishness of a com- 
mercial man. His training in America 
has given him a soberness of thought, an 
absence of enthusiasm, a cold, critical 
habit of mind entirely foreign to French 
nature, His portrait, as drawn by his 
executor in the preface, might stand for 
that of the present head of the American 
bar in personal peculiarities, while the 
cynical tone of his remarks must be 
read to be appreciated. 

For all this, M. Graindorge is as much 
French as he is American; and the closing 
chapter of the book reveals quite an un- 
suspected moral lesson, which is that a 
cynical moralizer on other men’s follies 
may very possibly become a selfish non- 
entity himself. The whole strength of 
the satire of the ‘‘ Notes” lies in their 
intense irony and pitiless exposure of the 
worst motives in human actions. In the 
person of the satirist there is little to 
love. He is a pessimist, and takes a pes- 
simist view of everything in Paris. In 
this respect he resembles Juvenal; and 
had Henri Taine written nothing but the 
‘*Notes on Paris” his reputation would 
certainly have a decided ill savor. 

The scope of M. Graindorge’s observa- 
tions runs over the whole range of Par- 
isian society, beginning at its bottom 
strata, including the lowest caf’s chan- 
tants, Mabille, the gamins, and proceed- 
ing through the bourgeoisie up to the 
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best salons in Paris, The view he takes 
is wholly social, and to judge from the 
‘* Notes,” one might say that France had 
no political life of any kind, and no as- 
pirations higher than to live gaily during 
the whole of the Empire. Socially, as 
we said before, M. Graindorge is a pes- 
simist, and the fact makes the ‘‘ Notes ” 
very depressing reading. According to 
him Paris is nothing but one vast brothel, 
where there is neither courage nor honor 
left to a single man, and where virtue 
has utterly forsaken the female part of 
humanity. In this respect the satire de- 
feats itself by being too sweeping and 
universal. One cannot conceive serious- 
ly of a whole population so utterly and 
irredeemably bad as Taine paints the 
Parisians. His picture is made up of 
nothing but shadows of varying intensity, 
and the little light which he introduces to 
make the shadows visible is the phosphor- 
escent gleam that comes of decay. Such 
a picture as this can neither be fair nor 
just; and M. Taine unconsciously gives us 
acriterion by which to gauge his t: uthful- 
ness of observation in one of his chapters 


([X.), in which he treats on ‘‘ Young 


Men.” This purports to be a description 
of an American young man, just as in 
chapter II. he gives a short descrip- 
tion of life in America, as M. Grain- 
dorge is supposed to have found it. 
Of these chapters it is enough to say 
that they are very close imitations of 
the once celebrated Arrowsmith hoax, 
and about as much like the reality as 
the experiences of Mr. Phileas Fogg 
in America, as depicted by M. Jules 
Verne. 

As regards style, the notes are perfect, 
wasting no words and always brilliant. In 
his society talk M. Thomas Graindorge is 
inimitable. Talleyrand never said better 
things. The chapter headed ‘‘ Advice to 
my Nephew ” is admirable in its polished 
irony, and Chesterfield’s Letters sound 
as clumsy beside them as an English- 
man’s society talk always will beside 
a Frenchman’s. For a man of the 
world who wants to be amused ‘‘ Taine’s 
Notes on Paris” will be perfect reading 
to take up now and then for its epi- 
grammatic sayings. For the reading 
of young people it is hardly to be com- 
mended; for it has all of Thackeray’s 
cynicism without his sympathy for the 
good. 
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‘‘Poetic Srupres.” By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 

Miss Phelps has shown by her prose 
books, which have all of them won a cir- 
cle of admirers and readers, that her 
mind has capacity to work with freedom 
in various channels. If she has not 
solved any of the problems of this nine- 
teenth century, she has brought to their 
study a brave and worthy enthusiasm. 
In ‘‘The Gates Ajar” she attempted to 
pierce the veil that separates the living 
from the dead, and comfort bereaved 
souls with visions of constant compan- 
ionship and certain reunion. In ‘‘ The 
Silent Partner” she indicated the barri- 
ers which constrain and limit employers 
when dealing with operatives, and espe- 
cially the difficulties of women who are 
mill-owners or capitalists. On the social 
evil she has written ‘‘ Hedged In”; also 
two children’s books and an essay or dis- 
cussion on women’s dress, called ‘*‘ What 
to Wear.” In all these books she has 
shown a reaching after better feeling 
and action than prevails among average 
folk. 

Now, from the magazines and reli- 
gious journals of the last few years, she 
has gathered ferty poems into a volume. 
These poems belong entirely to the mod- 
ern school of slender, graceful fancy, 
and dainty, suggestive expression. She 
calls them ‘‘ Poetic Studies,” which is 
not a good title, as neither the thought 
nor the form of these verses has been 
elaborated; but for the most part they 
are pretty, vague fancies, thrown into 
brief, swift verse. The substance is 
very slight; nor has she studied clarity 
or elegance of expression. Perhaps Miss 
Phelps may mean that she has had some 
special aim, as, for instance, trying to 
blend lightness with intensity, or that 
her metres are of her own devising; but 
the title needs explanation, unless it 
may refer to careful study of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. The two longest poems in the 
book, ‘‘Petronilla” and ‘*The Two 
Faces,” have the English authoress’s ex- 
aggerations of feeling end manner, and 
the same strain runs through ‘‘ A Let- 
ter,” ‘“‘ Congratulation,” ‘‘ Good-by,” “‘ A 
Family of Reformers,” ‘‘An Autumn 
Violet,” ‘‘ A Dead Lily,” ‘* Benediction,” 
**Only a Chromo,” ‘* A Woman’s Mood,” 
‘‘A Man’s Reply,” ‘‘The Lost Poem.” 
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They smack of her flavor of thought, 
and have the same tricks of expression; 
for instance, from ‘‘ Petronilla”: 


‘* for the great word of God, 
In some dim crevice of eternal thought, 
Which He called Petroni//a, had gone forth 
Against her, for her, call it what we may.” 


“ When other girls, with other thinking done 
Some time in heaven about their happy names, 
Set like a song about their happy names, 
Tripped on it like a trill.” 


* Awake, asleep, adream, or all, or none, 

What ailed Petronilla? The world spun 

Like a frail spindle in a woman's hands, 

And all her breath went from her, and her sight, 
At the faint fancy of her Father, still, 

Alone, alight within the room; as solemn 

And sad and glad as had a vision been 

Of a choice teper set to spend itself, 

And blaze and waste upon an altar’s brow, 

Not taught nor knowing wherefore—burning out, 
Since that’s a taper’s nature and enough.” 


The first poem in the book, ‘‘The 
Sight that Never Was on Sea or Shore,” 
is fresh and individual and beautiful, 
and worth all the rest of the book put 
together, although ‘‘ A Question,” ‘‘ Feel- 
ing the Way,” ‘Learning to Pray,” 
**Two Ifs,” ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,” ‘‘ Even- 


ing Prayer,” and the two of ‘‘Sea and 


Shore” are sweet poems. The idea of 
‘*The Lost Winter” is pretty, and there 
are several felicities of expression in it; 
as: 

“If purple-cold the shadows blow 


Somewhere upon the shrunken cheeks 
Of wan, tormented drifts of snow.” 


* Earth turns her face upon her arm, 
And sleeps within the golden air.” 


But some of the verses are riddles of 
grammar, which possibly punctuation 
might clear up. 

But after all we cannot help wonder- 
ing why these and some other recent vol- 
umes of female verse, full of personal 
experience, have been given to the pub- 
lic. These privacies of fancy or feeling, 
or of haunting memory, as slight as cob- 
webs, which cannot hold up pearls of 
thought, or even be spun into silken 
thread, are pretty to write and hide in 
one’s own portfolio, or to print and give 
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to one’s friends, but they are too trivial 
to offer the dull, tired public. 

But the answer comes at once: Reve- 
lation of personal feeling or experience 
is delightful to the mass of people, espe- 
cially when it is on their own level of 
tidal flow or if the tide mark rises but a 
little higher. This is true. Personal 
poetry springs at once into popularity, 
and the more commonplace or nearly re- 
lated to the average mind it is, the soon- 
er and wider its favor. The world is a 
great gossip, and likes to hear about 
other people’s business; and if any poet 
will grant them to know of his or her 
sorrows and joys, fancies and wishes, it 
is delighted to hear them; and small po- 
ets seem to make a literary spectacle of 
their indulgent woe. 

But the great poets have been imper- 
sonal in their best work; not that their 
character does not show in their verse, 
or their history, taste, and preferences; 
not that they do not sing of what they 
love; but they keep out the everlasting 
JI from their pages. And it must be or 
should be a rich nature that comes down 
on the public with a whole volume of 
personal wails, . 

We close this brief notice with one of 
the prettiest poems in the book: 


If there be a land 
Where our longings stand, 
Like angels strong and sweet, 
With wings at head and feet, 
Released from their long ward 
And durance, put on guard 
For strength and meetness, 
All the stronger for their sweetness, 
All the sweeter for their strength— 
In such a land at length, 
I wonder would it ever be 
That I could give a little love to thee? 


If in such a place 
I should see a face 
Seen now so long ago 
That I should scarcely know 
If it might be the same; 
And if one spoke my name, 
However faintly, 
In the old way—stealing saintly, 
Like a chant, upon my ear— 
In such a place, I fear 
Me, it could never, never be 
That thou couldst have a little love from me 
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— Just as this number of ‘The Gal- 
axy” is going to press, President Grant’s 
letter on the third-term question is re- 
ceiving public attention. It may be al- 
most forgotten by the time these pages 
come before the eyes of our readers, so 
quickly does one impression efface an- 
other in our rapid life. We therefore 
should not discuss the letter in its politi- 
cal party bearings, even were it our hab- 
it to discuss home party politics. It is a 
subject of general interest, however, that 
such a letter should have had absolutely 
no effect. ‘his may seem a strange as- 
sertion; but as far as the mouthpieces of 
party political opinion are to be trusted 
as tests and indexes, it is true. The let- 
ter puts General Grant’s case before the 
public in a very simple, frank, straight- 
forward manner. It shows plainly, with- 
out any attempt at concealment, that he 
sees now, and feels more than he had felt 
before, what a sacrifice he made in giving 
up, for the sake of the country, his Gen- 
eralship of the army, a life office of equal 
dignity with that of the Chief Justiceship 
of the Supreme Court, of even more bril- 
liant surroundings, and one which be- 
longed to him as a peculiar testimonial 
of professional distinction. The office of 
President he did not seek nor wish. He 
has never in all his life been a seeker of 
distinction of any kind. His eminence 
has been thrust upon him. And now he 
says of the high office that he holds, ‘I 
do not want it any more than I did at 
first.” We may well believe this. For 
General Grant is a man not covetous of 
care and labor, not to say an indolent 
man. But he is rather inclined to inex- 
ertion, except in the way of his profes- 
sion and upon great occasion: then he is 
full of activity and energy. But occa- 
sion past, he likes to lapse into the quiet 
of routine. He is averse to dignity, to 
responsibility, and above all to fuss. To 
the party-political duties of the Presi- 
dent’s office he has notoriously a great 
aversion. We may be sure then that he 
speaks the simple truth when he says of 
the office, I do not want it. Indeed, it is 
plain enough that he would give all his 


old epaulets to be quietly back in the 
Generalship of the army. For General 
Grant is, above all things else, a soldier, 


— But he does not say that he abso- 
lutely will not hold the office or accept 
the candidacy under any circumstances 
whatever. He does by implication admit 
the bare possibility of a condition of af- 
fairs that would induce him to take the 
unsought, unwanted office again, as he 
took it unsought and unwanted at first. 
And it may safely be said that there 
might seem to him and to his supporters 
almost as good a reason for his accepting 
the office again as there was for accept- 
ing it when it was first pressed upon him, 
or when he was reélected with an ap- 
proach to unanimity not surpassed since 
the days of Washington. We are by no 
means saying that there will be, or even 
that there might be, actually good reason 
for his retlection. Far from it. We are 
merely putting the case as it might seem 
to him and to his supporters. There are 
many of us who think it very undesirable 
that he should be retlected or even re- 
nominated. But so there were many 
that thought it undesirable that he 
should be elected for his first term, and 
again that he should be reélected or even 
renominated for his second. Such per- 
sons will use all the means in their pow- 
er to prevent a repetition of his nomina- 
tion, and still more of his retlection. And 
it is not only their right but their duty to 
do so. But it was not for them that 
General Grant spoke, or professed to 
speak ; and it is not their case, or even the 
merits of the general question, that we 
are considering. It is only the perfect 
candor of the man in showing to the 
whole country, now that a fitting occa- 
sion has presented itself, what he thinks 
and how he feels. 


— His letter, however, as we have 


said, produced no effect. He stands, as 
far as the politicians and the newspapers 
are concerned, just where he did before 
the letter was published; and the politi- 
cians and the newspapers stand in regard 
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to him just where they did. Those who 
favored him before favor him now; those 
who opposed him before oppose him 
now, and for the same reason. The for- 
mer want to use him, if they can, for the 
country or for their party; the latter 
want to have him out of their way. 
Those who cried out against ‘‘ Cesarism ” 
before, and shouted ‘‘ Down with Ca- 
sar,” do so no less vigorously now. It is 
a game of the politicians, played openly 
before the people. The outcry against a 
third nomination, on the ground that it 
would be a sort of subversion of the Con- 
stitution, has no other support than the 
sentimental one that it is unbecoming in 
any man to accept what Washington re- 
fused. Admirable as this sentiment may 
be, and worthy of the highest considera- 
tion, who shall say that circumstances 
might not arise in which public tranquil- 
lity, and even the very preservation of 
the Constitution, should demand that it 
be set aside? We would gladly believe 
that no such circumstances could arise. 
But General Grant, and those who sup- 
port him, do believe that such cireum- 
stances are within the bounds of possibil- 
ity. So believing, he did not say that he 
would absolutely refuse to be President 
again under any circumstances whatso- 
ever. We believe that he has injured 
himself politically, at least for the pres- 
ent, by this implied reservation, and that 
his chances of a reélection, if he had any 
such chances, are diminished by it. He 
himself, or at least his advisers, must 
have known that such would be its effect. 
But this injury has come from his can- 
dor. He would not say what he did not 
believe and did not mean, although his 
failure to do so was to his injury. The 
number of those who think that it is of 
very small consequence whether a man is 
President twice or thrice, in comparison 
with the supremacy of a principle or of a 
party, is yet too small, as it would seem, 
to make their opinions or their action of 
much weight in a Presidential election. 
The politicians, in Congress and out, like 
change for the sake of change. Political 
excitement and contest is their business, 
by which they hope to profit in one way 
or another; and it is this, quite as much 
as any sentimental horror at a neglect to 
follow the example of Washington, that 
is the cause of their austere rejection of 
the idea of a third term—this and the de- 
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sire to rid the field of a candidate having 
the strong personal prestige of General 
Grant; a desire in which the Democrats 
as a body of course join with a majority 
of the Republican politicians. As to the 
feeling of the bulk of the Republican 
party, that is not yet quite so clear. 


— THE politicians will almost surely 
have their way; for the management of 
this matter is in their hands; and they 
want to get rid of General Grant. He 
has been a terrible infant to them, a 
great, strong, unmanageable creature. 
Nothing has been more striking in his 
administration than this severance be- 
tween him and the professional politi- 
cians. It was so at the beginning, and 
so it has continued. His appointments 
have not all been as wisely made as they 
might have been; but one thing is cer- 
tain—that they were not made with the 
purpose of strengthening the party by 
which he was elected. It is equally plain 


that with a not unamiable leaning toward 
old friends, he has meant to get the ser- 
vices of the best available men, according 
to his personal judgment, quite regard- 


less of political ‘‘claims” or political 


routine. This feeling on his part was at 
the bottom of the favor which he showed 
to Civil Service reform. In this the pol- 
iticians have been too much for him. 
The reform is dead for the present, at 
least according to the plan proposedy as 
Mr. Dorman Eaton has told us, with the 
honest sorrow of an earnest and much 
disappointed man. But although all 
men of sense would gladly see our Civil 
Service taken out of the hands of trading 
politicians, it is by no means certain that 
Mr. Eaton’s grief will be shared by a very 
great number of those who are heartily 
with him as to the end proposed. It is 
needless to attempt to conceal the fact 
that the element of competitive examina- 
tion in the proposed system of reform did 
not meet with great favor, either in official 
circles or out of them. It was not re- 
garded by the public generally, or by the 
heads of bureaus, as the best way of fill- 
ing places. The desks of mere clerks or 
accountants might be so filled with ad- 
vantage in certain respects; but even in 
such cases there are important qualifica- 
tions that cannot be tested by examina- 
tion; and as to other places, examination 
would fail in testing the very qualifica- 
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tions most needed. The great end in 
view is to take appointments out of the 
hands of politicians, who use them only 
for their own personal advancement; and 
it remains to be shown that this most de- 
sirable end would not be completely at- 
tained by making removal, except in the 
case of heads of departments, impossible 
except for cause. Heads of bureaus 
would then be sure to make good selec- 
tions of the men upon whom the efficiency 
of the work for which they are responsi- 
ble would depend; and as good men 
could not then be removed to make places 
for the protégés of politicians, the cause 
of the evil from which the service suffers 
would be done away. The uncertainty of 
tenure, one of the worst of those evils, 
would then also be removed, and with it 
would go the curse of office-seeking, 
which is in itself a demoralizing force so- 
cially as well as politically. 


—As to examinations, they are now and 
have always nominally been in practice, 
and they have been made by the very 
men who are most interested in them— 
the heads of bureaus. The great point 
is to relieve these men from the pressure 
brought upon them by politicians, and 
to have these examinations honestly 
made, A case which comes to our knowl- 
edge illustrates this. The head of a 
small bureau received a request from his 
superior officer to examine a candidate 
for a certain place. He did so, and re- 
jected the candidate. Another was sent, 
and another, and another, and among 
them the nephew of the superior officer 
himself. All were rejected. The supe- 
rior sent for his subordinate, and asked 
him if he insisted on having nothing less 
than a university graduate in his office. 
‘* No,” was the reply, ‘‘but I do require 
that a man in my bureau should be able to 
copy a letter well, to spell decently, to 
know something of accounts, and to be- 
have himself with propriety; which not 
one of these men you sent me could do.” 
“Well,” replied the superior, ‘‘ you are 
right; but I am driven crazy by the de- 
mands of members of Congress, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and prominent 
ward politicians to find places for their 
men. You must make some allowance 
for that in my sending you such men; 
but you shall have the man you want.” 
Let heads of  ureaus be discreet and 
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firm as this one was, and establish the 
point of irremovability without cause, 
and Civil Service reform is attained. 


— Summer has come upon us, and the 
voice of the strawberry is heard in the 
land. And a very strident voice it is, 
announcing readiness to make sales at 
from fifteen to thirty cents a box—a box 
being said to contain a quart, but really 
containing only about a pint; just as our 
bushel! baskets now contain about three 
pecks, and our quart bottles about a pint 
and a half, But we might willingly pass 
over being cheated so outrageously in 
quantity if we were served a little better 
as to quality. But what is the strawberry 
of the period? Too often a sour thing, 
hard on one side and rotten on the other. 
For this the vender is not in fault. He 
has no prejudice against us, and would 
gladly give us the best strawberries that 
ever grewif he could get them. His 
end would be at least as surely attained 
by selling good ripe berries as bad green 
ones. He perforce takes what he can 
get; he is compelled to deal in the straw- 
berry of commerce, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the strawberry of poe- 
try and of domestic gardens, Indeed, it 
is a very different thing from the straw- 
berry of the days when railways were 
few in number, and did not penetrate 
every rural neighborhood. For among 
the injuries inflicted upon us by rail- 
ways is the fact that now no one has 
good strawberries. Everybody has more 
bad than of old, but nobody has any that 
are really good. The season is twice as 
long as it used to be, and the supply is ten 
times as great; but the fruit is not half 
as good. The reason of which is that 
railways and steamboats have made the 
markets of the great cities easily accessi- 
ble to the remote market-gardener. New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston are now 
supplied with small fruit, first from Geor- 
gia, then from Virginia, and then from the 
remote parts of New Jersey. But to ac- 
complish this the gardener must pick his 
fruit green, as soon as it begins to turn 
upon the vine, and to have a little of 
that exquisite and inimitable flavor 
which gives this fruit its preéminence. 
The berry thus loses the last three or 
four days it should have upon the vine, 
in which it naturally attains its proper 
height of flavor and its delicions succu- 
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lence. The gardener near at hand must 
do the same thing to compete with his 
remote rival, and the consequence is that 
we have emptied upon us by the ton what 
is only an acrid and irritating suggestion 
of the strawberry. Years ago, in that 
delightful time when we all were boys, 
those of us who were not girls, we were 
supplied with this dainty fruit only from 
the vicinity of the great cities, and what 
was picked on one day was eaten on the 
next. The result was that the berry was 
allowed to ripen, and although fewer 
were eaten, those that were eaten were 
strawberries indeed. We have more than 
lost in quality what we have gained in 
quantity and in continuance by means of 
steam. 


— No wonder that with this new dis- 
pensation there appeared that incongru- 
ous and nondescript compound the 
‘strawberry short-cake.” To make real 
strawberries into ‘short-cake” should 
be a misdemeanor punishable with im- 
prisonment upon a diet of the article. 
The saying attributed to Sydney Smith, 
that ‘‘ doubtless Divine Providence might 
have made a better fruit than the straw- 
berry, but doubtless Divine Providence 
never did,” does not apply to the acidu- 
lated red knobs which are sandwiched 
between layers of half-baked dough, and 
then smothered with a curious sweetened 
compound ycleped cream. This, if not 
the best use, is perhaps a tolerable use to 
which to put the railway strawberry. 
But to use the real strawberry thus would 
be an abomination. The ideal straw- 
berry, such as Sydney Smith had in 
mind, needs no condiment, not even 
sugar. It contains within itself the full 
’ delicious mixture of sweet and sour 
which, with the peculiar flavor of the 
berry, is so far above all other flavors, But 
strawberries like this are not to be hoped 
for in our arid air and torrid summers, 
We, however, might well be content with 
the berry which needs only a little sugar 
and perhaps a little real cream—that 
pale buff oleaginous compound which is 
now not to be had for love or money, 
except from private dairies. To add 
anything else to a real strawberry is a 
crime against good taste. The use even 
of ice-cream for this purpose is a barbar- 
ism. It spoils two good things—the 
berry and the ice-cream, each of which 
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is sufficient unto itself. But it is hope- 
less to withstand the influences of the 
time, and the results of modern improve- 
ment; and so we must be content to let 
real strawberries live in the poetry of the 
past, while we set our teeth on edge with 
the railway strawberries of the period. 


— Larety the vaguely defined and 
misty person who casts his moist shadow 
upon these pages of ‘‘The Galaxy” had 
occasion to congratulate his female read- 
ers upon an improvement in their fig- 
ures, the improvement being simply that 
they allowed their bodies to be as nature 
made them, and within modest bounds 
showed the beauty that nature had be- 
stowed upon them, to the great comfort 
and solace of us who wear beards and 
trousers. The chief point of this im- 
provement was that the waist was allow- 
ed to be somewhat of its natural size and 
somewhere about its natural place, while 
the lower part of the figure was shorn of 
its balloon appendages, and made at least 
to indicate the outlines of a woman’s 
form. The effect of this upon the tor- 
mented and unnaturally deprived eyes of 


mankind was unspeakably soothing and 
charming; and we began to hope for a 
steady progress from better to better, in 


female fashion. But alas! we are only 
taught again how vain are any expecta- 
tions that rest on feminine consistency, 
not to say independence. Already the 
glory is departing, because the waists are 
diminishing. Lacing of the most fero- 
cious kind has begun again. It seems 
that the ladies began to be alarmed at the 
large loveliness of their proportions. 
That which charmed the eyes of their 
male admirers frightened them; and it 
being decided that the ‘‘catching back” 
of the skirt should continue to be the 
fashion, as those lines around which the 
skirt is caught back cannot be com- 
pressed—Nature, divine goddess, be 
thanked therefor!—it has been proclaim- 
ed that, as something must be squeezed 
into unnatural smallness, it must be the 
waist. This is really deplorable, It 
touches two of the most important points 
connected with the sex—health and beau- 
ty. The ignorance of the average young 
woman in what the beauty of the female 
figure consists is laughable and pitiable. 
How few of them know that a healthy, 
well-formed woman has much her great- 
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est weight between her waist and knees. 
It is actually a fact that some young wo- 
men have been surprised and displeased 
at revelations in regard to their figures, 
by the recent fashion of skirts, which 
should have delighted them both in re- 
gard to their personal beauty and their 
_ future health and happiness. It would 
be a good part of education to keep be- 
fore the eyes of young women good casts 
of the best statues and torsos, that they 
might have impressed upon their eyes 
and their minds’ eyes the proper propor- 
tions that beauty and health require in 
their sex. As it is, most of them are as 
ignorant upon the subject as a Chinese 
woman of fashion is of the proper size 
and use of feet. 


— Awnp how deplorable it is, this abso- 
lute lack of independence which they 
show in all matters relating to their 
dress. Let the fashion be proclaimed— 
whence and by whom they themselves do 
not know—and they are uneasy in their 
minds until they have gotten themselves 
covered in the new style. The chief de- 
sire of every woman in regard to her 
dress seems to be, not that it shall be 
beautiful in itself or becoming to and 
comfortable for her, but that it shall be 
like that of all other women, only if pos- 
sible more elegant, which means more 
costly. And the strange thing is that al- 
though the modérn woman has given her 
mind to the subject of dress for centu- 
ries, she has not yet been able to devise a 
costume which is at once beautiful, com- 
fortable, and healthy. Would it be well 
that they should attain this end before 
they ask to deal with politics and to en- 
ter the learned professions? Women of- 
ten express surprise and offence at men’s 
unwillingness to trust them with grave 
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subjects; they may find one reason in the 
relations of their sex to dress. 


— WE have deplored, and Mr. Ruskin 
has deplored the degrading effects of the 
flood of riches upon society, somewhat 
as if it were a new thing. But read the 
following passage, which was written 
more than a hundred years ago: ‘All 
these absurdities arise from the general 
tide of luxury which hath overspread the 
nation and swept away all, even the very 
dregs of the people. Every upstart of 
fortune, harnessed in the trappings of 
the mode, presents himself at Bath, as 
in the focus of observation, Clerks and 
factors from the East Indies, loaded with 
the spoil of plundered provinces, plant- 
ers, negro-drivers, and hucksters from 
our American plantations, enriched they 
know not how, agents, commissaries, and 
contractors who have fattened in two 
successive wars on the blood of the na- 
tion; usurers, brokers, and jobbers of 
every kind, men of low birth and no 
breeding, have found themselves sud- 
denly translated into a state of afflu- 
ence unknown to former ages; and no 
wonder that their brains should be in- 
toxicated with pride, vanity, and pre- 
sumption. Knowing no other criterion 
of greatness than the ostentation of 
wealth, they discharge their affluence, 
without taste or conduct, through every 
channel of the most absurd extrava- 
gance”; and so forth, and so forth. This 
passage is from: Smollet’s ‘‘ Humphrey 
Clinker.” With the trifling and alto- 
gether unessential marks of place and 
period removed—say the substitution of 
Long Branch or Saratoga for Bath—it 
might be written of our day and our 
country. And thus it is that the ancients * 
steal all our ideas. 
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